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PREFACE. 



In the study of languages, the pupil's progress depends 
on a variety of individual characteristics and circum- 
stances, ^^ Pdge de Pelh)e^ ses goUta, sea habitudes^ ses 
connaissances actuellesy son genre particulier dP occupa- 
tion */' Classes, it is well known, supply the valuable 
stimulus of emulation, and possess this great advan- 
tage, that they are benefited, not only by ^rhat is ad- 
dressed to them collectively, but also by the various 
and reiterated observations made to each of the mem- 
bers. Rollin justly observes, that a master who has a 
numerous class is much more animated than when en 
tite-a-tite with a single pupil f^ and he is therefore more 
likely to impress upon the minds of his pupils the in- 
struction which he wishes to convey. The efficient 
direction of learners in classes, with the view to shorten 
as much as possible the time necessary to be devoted 
to the study of a language, is a subject of paramount 

* Lemare. 

t This observation is not intended to discourage those who, from a na> 
tural timidity, shrink from the publicity of a class. A certain amount of 
acquirement is of course the fruit of industry, however applied ; but, in the 
study of a living language, practice in conversation is an invaluable help 
towards the object in view, and therefore every private pupil should avail 
himself of the advantages which a class affords ol coimxixiE^^^XLm^ ^'Cc^«c%^ 
as soon as he feeh safScieat confidence. 
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consideration. The use of the French tongue in this 
country having become so general within the last few 
years, the opportunities now afforded for practice render 
it much easier of acquisition than formerly; so that a 
person who can daily devote an hour to the study of it, 
and attend a class twice weekly, will be able at the end 
of a year to speak the language fluently, provided his 
application has been earnest and uninterrupted. 

Respecting the proper management and arrangement 
of classes, I will here take the liberty of stating the mode 
of conducting those for a long time past established at 
the City of London Literary and Scientific Institution. 
The annual course of study is divided into two equal 
portions, the pupil attending successively the elemeiitary 
and senior classes, which are severally renewed evtty 
six months, about the 1st of February and the Ist of 
August. A pupil who regularly attends the course and 
studies assiduously, gradually acquires a sufficient ac* 
quaintance with the language to enable him to join a 
third class, called the Conversation Ck^s*, where he has 
the opportunity of practising and ultimately acquiring 
that idiomatic phraseology and colloquial style which 
could otherwise be obtained only by the most perse- 
vering attention and constant intercourse with the na- 
tives of France, Attendance at a conversation class like- 

* At the City of London literary and Scientific Institution the mem- 
bers have also formed a chiss for the practice of French recitation, " dasse 
d'^locutionjranfaise" the remarkable success of which may be adduced in 
evidence of its utility. Many a student who commenced the study of French 
in this excellent Institution has been heard to recite extracts from the 
ait^-iPantpre of Comeille, Racine, etc., in a manner which would have 
done honour to a Parisian soir^ Uttiraire, 
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wise offers other advantages, as tending to destroy the 
miHivaise honte of the more juvenile students, and also 
to dls^pel the timidity of those who, having in early life 
attain^ some knowledge of the language, yet have not 
the coiu^e to join in conversation. 

For the method of teaching in classes to which I 
have alluded, the present work is particularly designed : 
the grammatical principles which it contains, together 
with the examples and exercises, will be found especially 
conducive to the acquirement of that which every stu- 
dent has so anxiously in view, namely, a good style of 
composition both colloquial and epistolary. 

The beautiful language of F^nelon, Racine, Bos- 
suet, Massillon, La Fontaine, Bufpon, Ber- 
NAi^iiN OE St.-Pierre, Chateaubriand, and other 
distinguished writers of France has been selected for 
illustration, as affording the most appropriate examples 
for imitation and at the same time inculcating principles 
of the purest morality. With the same view, and as 
offering the best language for the purpose of translation 
into French, the English extracts are taken from the 
works of Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Paley, and 
other authors equally celebrated. The dialogues inter- 
spersed in various parts of the Grammar are intended 
to facilitate the practice and acquisition of that rapid 
utterance in familiar conversation, the comprehension 
of which proves so difficult to English persons on their 
first arrival in France. 

C.-J. D. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



The favour with vehich this vv^ork has been received has 
encouraged the Author to renewed exertions, in order 
that the present edition may at least sustain the repu- 
tation of the former. 

To render it as complete as possible, a variety of im- 
provements, suggested by the experience of a life devoted 
to the art of teaching, have been adopted, and they will, 
it is hoped, be found important auxiliaries for obtaining 
a perfect knowledge of " the Universal Language^^ as it 
is spoken in the present day among the elite of the 
metropolis of France. 

The Rules on the structure of the French Language, 
throughout the work, are in accordance with the latest 
results of grammatical and literary research*, having 
been recently collated in Paris by the author, in con- 
junction with several eminent members of the Sociite 
grammaticale. 

The orthography adopted in the new edition of the 
Dictionary of the French Academy t has been strictly 

* See, page xii, a list of Authors whose works have served as a basis in 
the composition of this Grammar. 

t Dans cette nouvelle ^tion {la tixiime), TAead^mie a sanctionn^ 
I'orthographe dite de Voltaire, c'est-a-dire qu'elle remplace Vo par Va dans 
les mots fiiiblef monnat>, conmitrCf parsLitrCf FranftdSf Jlrtghis, etc., ainsi 
que dans la terminaison des imparfaits et des conditionnels : je vovhisyje 
voudraUf etc. EUe a ^galement d^cid^ que les mots termines en ant ou 
en enif tels que pumantf 4l4menty etc., retiendraient le t au pluriel : jmUt" 
sants, Elements, etc, (See note 48, page 43.) 
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adhered to; and, being thus modelled on the best 
standard of the present time, this work may be consi- 
dered as bearing the highest lexicographical authority 
that can be found in modern French literature. 

The Grammar is divided into two parts, the first of 
which is in English, the second in French. These again 
have four subdivisions, — Pronunciaiiony Accidence^ Syn- 
tax, and an Appendix. The two latter form the Partie 
fram^aise. The Rules are numbered throughout for the 
purpose of reference. Translations and notes explana- 
tory of the more difficult portions of the Exercises are 
given at the end of the book. 

The practice of the elementary construction of sen- 
tences is arranged according to a plan perfectly original, 
which is, to give the pupils a composition in French for 
reading, parsing, translating into English, and then re- 
translating into French, previously to any attetnpt at 
composition from the English phrases in the Exercise 
which immediately follows*. This system, from its 
commencement, initiates the pupil in the natural me- 
thod of learning a living language, namely, the act of 
reproducing impressions received by the ear only (see 
page 21). In the present work the following is the 
method of tuition pursued : — 

1. Every example or exercise of any given lesson is 

* The attempt to compose or write exercises in a language before being 
at aO versed in its general construction, is like endeavouring to copy with- 
out a model, and is an undertaking which fatigues the mind without pro- 
ducing any equivalent success. Imitation is natural to us, and is a task 
easy and agreeable ; but we cannot imitate that which has not been in 
some shape presented to us, and to a certain extent become familiar to the 
mind. 
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spoken aloud, translated^ and thoroughly analysed by 
the Instructor. — 2. After having duly repeated the sub- 
ject thus selected, each pupil writes a free translation, 
which is then corrected; and this, at a subsequent 
lesson, is reproduced, and orally rendered into French 
by the pupil, who thus imitates the language of the ori- 
ginal. — 3. Phrases in the lesson are then formed into 
new combinations : by this elementary attempt at com- 
position, the student, as early as his progress will allow, 
becomes accustomed to the useful practice of expressing 
his own ideas in the language he is desirous of acqui- 
ring. The system will be found more fully developed 
in the Methode d^enseignement given at the end of the 
book. 

The author's departure from the usual practice of 
grammarians, in writing in French the syntactical por- 
tion of the Grammar, has not been prompted by any 
desire of novelty, but has resulted from a thorough con- 
viction of the great utility which would thus be effected 
by the union of grammatical theory with conversational 
practice. In support of this opinion, the author is 
happy to adduce the concurring testimony of one whose 
excellence as a teacher must ensure respect for his 
judgement : — 

** It is a very old and equally true remark,^* observed 
the late Professor Ventouillac, (of King's College, Lon- 
don,) *^ that although many Englishmen speak and write 
French with considerable grammatical accuracy, there 
are few, if any, who do so with such idiomatic purity as 
not to be immediately recognised as foreigners. This 
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fact having been so long acknowledged on all hands^ it 
is singular that no one has endeavoured, first, to find its 
cause, and next, to provide a remedy. The cause may 
probably be found in the exclusive use made by learners 
of granmiars written in English. By such means, all 
that the pupil learns is to translate English into French ; 
and hence it is that there are so few EngUshmen whose 
French is not Uable to the reproach impUed iu the ap- 
PjfUation of English-French. The surest way to obviate 
this difficulty is, doubtless, to use, as soon as the pupil 
can read French, a grammar written in that language. 
Convinced of this, many professors have been induced 
to make use, with the more advanced pupils, of the 
grammars of Boniface^ Noel et Chapsaly LeteUier, and 
other writers of considerable reputation on the Continent. 
But these grammars, though excellent in their kind, 
have not been found to answer the purpose ; for being 
written in French, for the use of natives, they contain 
many things unnecessary to a foreigner ; while, on the 
other hand, a very great number of points on which in- 
struction is absolutely necessary to a foreigner, have al- 
together, and very properly, remained unnoticed */^ 

The Partie franqaise in the present work will, it is 
hoped, supply this deficiency. It has the advantage of 
being written in French, and is nevertheless peculiarly 
adapted to the English student. By thus studying 

* Haying been entrusted during the last illness of Professor Vbmtouil- 
LAC with several classes of the French Department in King's Collkgb, 
London, the sothor of the present work had a practical opportunity of 
Iflamaig the views which his lamented friend entertained on the subject 
of writing Une grammaire franfoUe a Ftuage des ^nylaia. 
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French rules in the French language, by reflecting on 
them, and by applying them to sentences selected ex- 
clusively from the best writers of France, the student 
will gradually acquire a habit of thinking in French^ — 
an object so desirable yet so seldom attained, but without 
which a foreigner can never hope to speak or write 
French with idiomatic purity* 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION* 



A VERY careful revision, additional examples, chiefly 
from living authors, useful supplementary details illus- 
trative of modem phraseology, with remarks explanatory 
of the peculiarities of familiar conversation, and to the 
classical . student valuable observations showing the 
grammatical connexion between the French and Latin 
languages,— are the principal improvements of the pre^ 
sent edition, which in other respects is similar to the 
last* 

No exertion has been spared to render the work de* 
serving of the high encouragement it has received, and 
to offer to students a grammar containing everything 
necessary to secure a full and perfect knowledge of the 
French Language. It has also been the author's en- 
deavour to convey instruction according to a mode com- 
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mensnrate with the advance of education; and under 
the head Methode cPenseiffnementj a few remarks^ the 
result of constant practice in the art of teaching, have 
been added^ with the view of illustrating^ in its details^ 
the system of tuition pursued in the classes using this 
work. They will be found to contain some valuable 
hints^ selected from the writings of Pestalozzi, Jacotot, 
and others whose lives have been devoted to the sacred 
and noble duty of training and instructing the youth- 
ful mind. 

Confidently trusting that his endeavours will afford 
greater facilities to the acquisition of a language daily 
increasing in importance and utility^ the author has 
only in conclusion to reiterate his thanks to his literary 
friends, particularly his confreres, both in Paris «ind 
London, for the kind and valuable assistance he h s 
received from them during the progress of his labours. 

C..J. D. 

32^ Ely Place, London. 



Note. At the request of many Parents ¥^ho superin- 
tend the studies of their children^ a Key* to the 
Exercises of Delills*s French Grammar has 
been published, and may be had of Whittaker and Co., 
Ave-Maria-Lane, London. 

* In 12mO) price 3«i 
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EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS. 
m, stands for masculine. 



/■ 


— 


feminine. 


8, 


— 


singular. 


ph 


— 


plural. 


hm. 


— 


h mute. 


hasp. 


— 


h aspirated. 



In the Exercises. — Art, or {the) l)etween parentheses shows that 
the definite article is to be used in French. The words (of the) are 
also in a few instances between parentheses, and show that du, de la, 
de l\ or des are to be used in French. With the exception of per- 
sonal pronouns used with verbs in the imperative mood ; as, come 
(thou), have (ye), a single word between parentheses is to be trans- 
lated, though not used in English^ In instances where several En- 
glish words are inclosed in parentheses, they must be rendered by the 
word or words only which are placed under them. 

— >— denotes that the English word is like the French. 

The figures between parentheses, thus (121.), refer to the rule ap- 
plicable to the sentence. 

* under a word, shows that it is not to be expressed in French. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

1. Language is properly defined to be the means of 
communicating ideas, and may be divided into oral and 
written^ but the latter is merely symbolical of the 
former. 

The rules which by custom have obtained for the 
government of a language are properly the subject of 
grammar. 

As if by common consent of civilized mankind, all 
languages are subject to certain primary rules or prin- 
ciples, and the French language, like every other, is 
governed as well by those general principles of grammar 
as by its own peculiar rules. 

The mode ckf speaking /^ectJtar to a language is called the idiom of that 
language, from the Greek word t^tos (idio8)i peculiar. Thus, " Is Mr. A. 
at home ?" is a phrase conformable to the idiom of the English language. 
If we translate this into French {Monsieur A, est-il chez hti ?), and re- 
translate the expression into English, we should say, "Mr. A. is heat 
home ? " This would be an English phrase, written according to, the 
idiom of the French language. — Student's Manuax. 

Language consists of sentences, sentences consist of 
words, and words may be divided into syllables and 
letters. 

Words may either be composed of one or more 
syllables, hence the terms monosyllable, dissyllable, 
trisyllable, polysyllable. 

A syllable may be defined to be that portion of a 
word which is produced by a single articulation of the 
voice, and it may be composed of one or more letters. 

Letters then, the most elementary parts of written 
language, represent also the elementary sounds of the 
language, the proper utterance of which constitulei^ ^ 
good accent. 



. \ 



*2 PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

The manner of pronouncing the words of the French 
language according to the usage of good society and the 
rules of pronunciatioD, is called the French national 
accent. 

" Before entering upon the study of French pronunciation, 
the student must bear in mind that sounds are not to be found 
in books. They can be acquired by the ear only. He should 
therefore listen attentively and carefully to his teacher, and j^er- 
severe in imitettmg At^arfcidilation^ untU his own voice becomes, 
as it were, attuned to French sounds, and he is able to utter 
them with pixrity and ease. 

PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

2. The French alphabet consists of twenty-five 
letters, viz. 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, 

R, S, T, U, V, X, Y, Z. 

These letters are named in French as follows : 

a, ftd, c^, d^, <^, effe^jiy ttsh, iyji, ka, elte, emme, enne, o, pi^ kuy 
erre, esse, tS, u, vi, ikse, i grec, zede. 

But according to their more modem designations, they are 
pronounced : 

Oy be^ hey de, e, fe, gne, he, i, je, he, fe, me, ne, o, pe, he, re, se, 

te, Uf ve, kse, i grec, ze. 

In the new pronunciatioB, e, after each consonant, is sounded as ein the 
English word batteiy. 

To these letters we may add w (dovble t>), which is found 
in a few French words derived from the English or Germad 
languages, as whist (pronounced otdste), etc. We might also 
add ee, whidi is found in a few words, as cceur, heart; sosur, sis- 
ter; (Edipe, etc. 

3- The vowels, or simple emissions of the voice, are 
o, €, t, Oy Uy and y (r grec) . 

4. The other letters are called consonants, being arti- 
culated with the assistance of vowels. 

The six voweb express only five sounds, t and y being pro- 
nounced alike ; but as the French language has several other 
sounds, the deficiency of letters to convey them is partly sup- 
plied by marks called accents, and by various graphical com" 
hinations. (See 16 and 17.) 



PRINCIPLES OV PIM»NUN€IATi0N. 3 

OF ACCENTS AND OTHER GRAMMATICAI. SmVS. 

5. Accents generally denote the peculiar sounds of the 
vowels ; some, however, serve to distinguish words spelt 
alike^ but of different signification. 

6. Tliere are three accents used on the vowels : the 
acute accent, r accent aigu ('); the grave accent, r accent 
grave X')'^ and the circumflex accent, l' accent circon- 
Jl€xe{^). 

7. The acute is placed over the vowel e only, and 
gives it an acute or slender sound ; as v4rit^y truth. 

8. The grave placed over e, generally ^vbs that vowel 
a broad or open sounds z&pr^s, near. 

9. The grave accent has also other uses ; it is placed over a, 
to, at; Idi there; and oii^ where, to distinguish those words from 
a, has ; la^ the, her or it ; and om, or. It is placed over the 
penultimates of certain words which end with two e\ separated 
by a single consonant, or by two consonants belonging to the 
final syllable, when the last « is unaccented ; <as modile, model ; 
zele, zeal ; regley rule. The grave accent likewise serves to 
distinguish the termination es when an integral part of the 
word, from the termination es In which the s is only the sign 
of the plural termination or of a grammatical inflexion ; as. 



congr^s, congress, 
proces, lawsuit 
succ^, success, 
tr&, veri/, 
d^y/ramy since, etc. 



congres (plural of congre), 

congers, sea-eels, 
noces, nuptials, 
tu paries, thou spedkest, 
des, of or from the ; les, {he\ 
mes, my ; tes, thy, etc. 

10. The circumflex is found on a few vowels which 
have a broad or open sound {son grave) •, as grdce, 
gracefulness; tempdlCj tempest; pdte^ dough; m^me, 
same; apotrcy apostle. 

The circumflex accent indicates the suppression of a vowel, 
as in dge, rdle, bdiller, (which used to be written aage, roole, 
haaiUer,) paiment, Raiment, (paiement, gaiement,) or of an s, 
as in tSte, gite, c^, Jlute, (formerly teste, giste, coste, jluste). 
It IS also used in many words derived from the Latin where 
a syllaUe is cut off, as dme, anima (soul), and especially in 
veriis, as nous aimdmes, amavimus (we loved) ; vous cUmdtes^ 
amavbtis (you loved), ete. 



4 PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

The circumflex accent is likewise placed upon mur^ ripe ; 
suTy sure; cru, grown*; and du^ due; to distinguish those 
words from mur^ wall ; sur, upon ; cm, believed ; and du, of or 
from the. 

11. The apostrophe, I' apostrophe ('), marks the eli- 
sion or suppression of the final vowel of a word placed, 
before another word beginning with a vowel or an h 
mute ; as Vamiy the friend, for le ami ; Vdme^ the soul, 
for la dme ; Phomme^ the man^ for le hommey etc. 

The elision of the final vowel occurs in le, la^je, me, te, se, 
de, ce, ne, que, and the compounds ofqice, asparce que, puisque, 
etc., when followed by a word beginning with a vowel or an h 
mute. The elision of t occurs in si when followed by il, ils. 

But e and a do not suffer elision in ce, de, le, la, que, before 
oui, huit, huitaine, huitieme, onze, and onzieme ; nor do they 
suffer elision in h, la when these words are used after a verb 
in the imperative mood ; as le oui et le non; le huit ou le onze 
du mois; menez-la a Paris. The elision of the e in Je does 
not take place when Je comes after the verb ; as ai-Je eu des 
amis? 

12. The cedilla, la c^dille (5), placed under c gives 
that letter the sound of * before o, o, w ; as leqon, lesson; 
il effaqa, he effaced ; faqon, fashion ; requ, received. 

In old French, before the introduction of the cedilla, the vowel e used to 
be placed between the c and the following vowel ; as ileffaceayfaceony receu. 

13. The diaeresis, le trema ("), is placed over a vowel 
to indicate that it is not of the same syllable as the vowel 
preceding or following it ; as na^if, candid ; je hdis^ I 
hated ; pdien^ pagan ; bdionnette, 

14. The hyphen, le tiret or trait d^ union ( - ), is 
used : 1 . After a verb followed by one of the pronouns 

jey tUf il, elley nouSy vousy ilsy elles; le, la, les ; moiy 
toly luiy leury yy eny cey on ; as ai-je ? have I ? parle-moiy 
speak to me. 2. Between words so joined that they are 
considered but one, as arc-e/i-aW, rainbow; c^est-h-direy 
that is to say ; also in moi-m^mey toi-m^me, etc. ; also 

* The circumflex accent is also used with certain tenses and persons of 

the verb croUre, to grow, which on account of similarity in spelling might 

be mistaken with tenses and persons of the verb croire, to believe. Thus 

Je crotSf I groYffje crdSy I grew, are distinguished from^c croisy I believe, 

je cms, 1 believed. See in the verbs the conjugation of croitre. 
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to connect ttxe words ci and la with the word which 
precedes or follows them, as celui-ciy cet homme-ci, 
ci'dessuSy etc. 3. Between the numerals from dix-sept 
to quatre-vingt'dir^neuf inclusively ; except when et is 
placed between the numbers, as in vingt et un, trente 
et un, etc., soixante et onze, etc. 

Note. The French names of those grammatical signs, principally of pnnc- 
toation, which are common to the English and the French languages, are : 



Ftrgule ( , ), comma. 
Pomi et mrffule ( ; ), semicolon. 
Deuxpomis ( : ), colon. 
Portd ( . ), ftill stop or period. 
PohU interrogat\f ( ? ), note of in- 
terrogation. 



Point exdamat^ou admirat^ ( ! ), 
note of exclamation or admiration. 

Points stapensift ( ), notes of 

suspension. 

Parenthese (), parenthesis. 

Guillemets ( " ), inTcrted commas. 

Accolade }, brace. 



VOWEL SOUNDS. 

The vowel sounds, or simple emissions of the voice, 
are represented by one or more vowels. 

15. By one Vowel. 

a is sounded as in /a, the ; ma, my ; /a, thy ; Canada^ 
Panama, Malaga : d broad or open as in pate, dough. 

e feeble, called e mute, (No. 1. of diagram, page 6,) 
as in le, the ije, I ; me, me ; te, thee ; de, of ; ce, that ; 
*ie, not ; que, that ; taxe, tax ; age; chaise, chase ; par- 
tage, distribution. 

e acute (with an acute accent) (No. 2.), as in de, dice ; 
nS, bom ; 6te, summer ; cafe, coffee 5 taxe, taxed i dge, 
aged; cAos^e, chased; /?ar/a§^^, distributed; degenerS, de- 
generated', r^c^^, repeated ; r&ver^, revered; c4lkbrite. 

The i with an acute accent is called efermi (close), because 
it is pronounced with the mouth nearly shut, and is sounded 
in a clear and rather sharp manner. 

Note. Many French ¥rords ending in /^ are deriyed firom Latin words 
ending in t(u\ as verite (tmth), from Veritas; Yolnpte (pleasure), from 
vobqttas ; generosity, from ffenerositas, etc. 

e unaccented has the sound of e in clef, key ; pied, foot ; and 
before r and z mute, as aimer, to love ; venez, come. 

^ open (with a grave accent) (No. 3. of diagt^.\sV)^« €\ 
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is pronounced as in MSf very ; acc^s; progrhs; sev^e; 
il dSgin^rey he degenerates ; je r6p^fe, I repeat; il r^- 
vh'e, he reveres. 

Note. The grave accent on the e is to be found in the penultimate of 
most words derived &om Latin words with the termination er, and wMch 
in French often end in kre\ Hsjmierf pere (father) ; mater, mere (mother). 

e has the open sound, but not quite so broad as e, when the 
following consonant is sounded with it ; as liberty ; fer, iron ; 
cbercher, to seek. 

^ with a circumflex accent (No. 3.), as in i^te, head; 
f^tey feast; temp^te, tempest; honn^te, honest. 

e has the sound of S before s silent : mes, my ; tes, thy ; ks, 
the ; seSf his, her or its ; ces, these or those. 

The annexed diagram indicates the comparative opening of the mouth 
required for the pronunciation of the above vowels. 



^^^^ ^*"No. 1. e muet (e mute). Cfe, de, je, le, me, ne, se, te, etc. 

^\ "'-No. 2. 6 fermg (e dose). Di, n§, th6,lg, d6c€d6, etc. (J'aimai, j'allai, 
V j*aunenz^, j'imi, etc See the note« page 7.) 

^'^No* 3. tf, i on vert (e ospen). Trds, prds, grds, tete, fete, r6ve, etc. (J'ainuiur 
yMais^ j'aimenr^, j'iraif, etc, not quite so broad as S. See page 7.) 

S, Fftt«» plAtre, Uteae, Atre, pfttre, mAle, etc. 

The gitave sounds of the vowels d and ^require a greater opening of the 
mouth ; they are consequently called open sounds {jfona ounerts), 

i is sounded as in iei, here ;. ni^ nor ; tvmidit4; di^ 
visible; imiter, to imitate. 

o has two sounds^ the first as mpommej apple; ecole, 
school ; netref our ; voire ^ your :, the second grave, aa 
in rose; chose; totop domino •, and in general when it 
has the circumflex accent, as in cotcj rib; le notre^ ours; 
le voire,, yours. 

u is sounded as in veriu, virtue; iumulie; nul, nonef 
ultra; uiile, useful; due, diike;. murmur e, murmur. 

y is sounded as in styley syllahe, mysi^re^ physique. 

y between two rowels is sounded like two i^s, as in 
moyen^ means ; joyeux^ joyfiil ; ayant^ having ; pro- 
nounced moi-ien^ joi-ieux, ai^iani ; — ^also in pays^ 
country; paysaUy countryman; pay sage, landscape; 
pronounced pai-is, pai-i^sem, pai-MOge. 



YOWmE SOtTNIW. 



nearly like ^, 
(No.a. of di- 
agram, p. 6,) 
as in 



16. Simple ernksions of the voice expressed by two or 

more vowels. 

ai is sounded like e, a» in aigu^ sharp j jiai^ I have ; 
je parlai, I spoke 5 je parlerai^ I shall speak. 

ai 1 fmaisoHy house; mditre, mas- 

ter ; je parlaisy I was speak- 
ing; Je parlerais, I should 
speak. 

aie \ nearly like ^, \ plaie^ wound ; Us parlaient, 

they were speaking ; Us par^ 
leraientj they would speak; 
la haie, the hedge. 

eat Us partageaientj they were di- 

viding; Us mangeaientj they 
were eating. 

ei J [^seigneur J lord; seize^ sixteen^ 

Note, ai has the sound of e (No. 2. of diiagram, p. 6) in the first person 
singular of the preterperfiect oi verbs of the first conjugation ; as, faimaif 
I loved ; faJtaiy I went. Also in the first person singular of the future of 
all verbs, asfaimerai^ I shall love ; firaif I shall go. 

But aU aie or eai have the sound of e fNo« 3. of diagnan, p. 6) in the 
terminations aiSy ait, aient or eaia, eait, eaientj of the imperfect and condi- 
tional of all verbs ; as, favaisj I had ; iu avaia, thou hadst ; il avait, he 
had ; ils avaientf they had. J^aurais, I should have, etc. J*aimai8f I was 
loving, etc. J^aimerais^ I should love, etc. J*aU(a8y I was going, etc. 
J*iraiSf I should go, etc. 

auy eaUf like o, have two sounds, the first as in aurore; 
laurier, laurel : the second grave^ as in paitse; marteau, 
hammer ; beaicte, beauty. 

eUy oeUf sounded either like e va je, ^L^jeune, young; 
peupley people ; heure, hour; peur, fear; beurre, butter: 
or grave, as in peu^ little; yetia: bleuSy blue eyes; deiix 
oeufsjtwo eggs; neutre, neuter; creuser, to make hollow. 

eu is sounded like u in goffeure, ws^er ; j*et£S, I had ; tu eusy 
thou hadst ; U eut, he had ; nous eumes, we had ; votis euteSy 
you had ; ils eurent, they had ; quej^eusse, that I might have ; 
que tu eusses, that thou mightst have ; quU eui, that he might 
have ; que nous eussions, that we might have ; que votes eussiez, 
that you might have ; qu'Hs eussenty that they might have. 

ou, oue, like 00 in the English word cooh as clou^tv^^ 
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tout, all ; toiyours, always ; doiuvy sweet ; mow, soft i 
il hue, he praises. 

17- Nasal Sounds. 

The nasal sounds are peculiar to the French and some 
other of the continental languages 3 they occur generally 
when w or m is preceded by one or more vowels. They 
are the following : 

an, am, ean, en, em, as in an, year; rampant, creep- 
ing ; Jean, John ; ensuitc^ then ; membre, member. 

in, im, ain, aim, as iii'lin, flax ; impossible ; pain, 
bread; faim, hunger. 

on, om, eon, as in bon, good ; ombrage, shade ; nous 
mangeons, we eat. 

un, um, eun, as in un, a or an; humble; hjeun, fasting. 

Other examples: longtemps, en entrant, en dansant, en 

mangeant, en descendant, en s^avancant, en commen^ant, du 

vin, du pain, combien, ce chien, c'est oien chreiien ; le mien, le 

tien, le sien ; mon, ton, son ; un parfum commun ; prenons- 

en un. 

Note. In words where in is followed by n, and im by w, or whenever m 
and im are followed by a vowel, the pronunciation is no longer nasal. 
Thus in and im are not nasal in 

innocent, innocent. i inutile, useless, 

immobile, immovable. \ imiter, to imitate. 

In all other words in and im preserve the nasal sound ; as, 

incendie, conflagration. \ importun, troublesome. 

En is nasal in ennuif and its derivatives ennuyer, etc. ; also in ennoblir, 
to ennoble. En is not nasal in ennemi^ which is pronounced e-nemi. So' 
lennelt hennir^ are pronounced solanel, hanir. — ^Acadxmie. 

En has the nasal sound of ain in agenda^ a memorandum-book ; appen' 
dice; Benjamin; LeBengale; examen^ examination ; Mentor ; wApensum, 
a school-task. 

18. Diphthongs. 

A diphthong [from the Greek IXs (dis) twice, double, and 
ipOoyyos (phthongos) a sound] is the coalition of two vowel 
sounds in the same syllable ; as, 

ia in Jia/cre, hackney-coach ; piano. 

ian . . viande, meat ; friand, dainty. 

i6 . . amitie, friendship ; pied, foot. 

ie . . matiere, matter ; priere, prayer. 

iai . . Je criais, I cried out ; niais, simpleton. 
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oi, eoi, oie, (like ouay) in crois-moiy believe me ; loiy law ; 
vUlageoisy villager ; bourgeois^ citizen ; sole, silk ; joie, joy. 

ien in bien, well ; entretierhy discourse : ien is sounded i-an 
in science^ patience, Orient^ expedient^ imollienty inconvenient 

ieu in JDieUy God ; mieux, better. 

io . . ^olcy vial ; pioche, pickaxe. 

ion . . occasion, motion, caution, 

oe . . poeme, po^sie, poete ; poSle, stove. 

oin . . point ; poing, fist ; temoin, witness. 

ouan, ouen, in Jouant, playing ; JRouen. 

oue . . ouest, west ; jouet, toy. 

oui(liket£^). . oui, yes; Louis, 

ouin . . haragouin, jargon ; marsouin, porpess. . 

ue . . ruelle, alley, court ; casueL 

ui . . nuit, night ; biscuit. 

uin . .juin, June ; suinter, to leak. 

Several of the above diphthongs form two syllables in 
verse and in elevated style, asni-ais, po-e-me, oc-ca-si-on, joU" 
ant, etc. 

19. NoTK. — a is not sounded in aoHtf aoristCf SaSne, taoru 
ai has the soand of e feeble mfaisantyfaisonSjfaisais. 

e is not sounded in /pan, Caen. 
i is not soonded in poignardf poigniCf poignet, 
o is not sounded in Jiumf Laon, paon, 

u has the sound of o in aUmnij opiums minimum^ and indeed in all words 
in um derived from the Latin, as triumvir, 

20. Note. — ^The termination ent of the third person plural of French 
▼erbs has the sound of e feeble, as Us aimentt Us aimirentt ils unirent. 

The following list of homonymous* expressions is intended to remove the 
difficulty attending several words which are written exactly like the third 
person plural of some verbs, but the last syllable of which is differently 
pronounced. 

ent has the nasal sound in 
adh^nt, adherent. 
coinddent, coincident. 
content, contented. 
un convent, a convent. 
different, different. 
excellent, excellent. 
pr^c^ent, preceding. 
president, president. 
parent, relative. 
n%ligent, negligent. 
il pressent, he foresees. 
il convient, he agrees. 

* Homonymous^ from the Greek hubs (homos) similar, and Bvofia (jonoma) 
name. 

ib5 



ent has the sound of e feeble in 
ils adherent, they adhere. 
ils coincident, they coincide. 
ils content, they relate, 
ils convent, they brood. 
ils different, they differ, 
ils excellent, they excel. 
ils precedent, they precede. 
ils president, they preside. 
ils parent, they adorn. 
ils negligent, they neglect. 
ils pressent, they press, 
ils convient, they invite. 
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CONTSOXANTS. 

21. The consonants, with some few exceptions, are 
pronounced as in English. Their peculiar articulations 
are explained in the following remarks. 

The consonants, with the exception cyf c^f^ I, r, are almost 
always silent at the end of words^ unless joined to a final e 
mute, as petit, petUey Uttler grandy grande^ great; Louis^ 
Louise. 

c is sounded like k before a, o, w, as in cave^ cellar; 
colonie ; cuve, tub. 

c is sounded like s before e, iy y : as ce<Ay this ; C%c4* 
roily Cyclope. 

c is also sounded like s when accompanied by a 
cedilla (12.), as infaqadey fcont ; garqon, boy ;je requs, 
I received. 

c final is silent in alnumach;. blanc; ^oc, jug; clerc, clerk; 
croc, hook ; accroc, rent ; ichecs, chess ; tabac; estoma4;;Jlanc; 
instinct ; jonc, reed; tronc, trunk ;yc vaincs, I conquer; iu 
vaincs, il vainc, 

c is sounded like g in second, secondement, seconder, 

ch is generally sounded like the English sh^ as in 
chaty cat; chevaiy horse; chimrgiey surgery; archi- 
tecte; archipel, archipelago; chimicy chemistry; arche- 
v^qu^y archbishop ; chose^ thing ;. Michel, Michael ; 
Acheron. 

eh is sounded like k in chaos, echo, ettcharistie, chceur, choir; 
orchestre, archange, anachorete, archonte, Chancuin, Achab, 

y is not sounded in hceufs, oxen ; nerfs, nerves ; ceufs, eggs ; 
but the/ is pronounced in the singular: un bceuf, un nerf 
(except nerf de bce^f), un ceuf. Cerf, stag; chf, key; are 
pronounced cer, cU. 

g is sounded hard before a, o, Uy as in gdier, to spoil; 
gobelet ; guttural; baguey ring; guide, 

Gui is sounded gu-i in aiguille, needle ; and in all words 
formed with the adjective ai^u,such as aiguillony^Xxng", aigrdser^ 
to whet. €rm i? also pronounced gu-i in Guise; inextinguible, 
( Cigue, hemlock, is pronounced dgu,) 

g is soft, and is sounded likej, before e, i, y, as in 
Georges ; agiry to act ; gymnase. 
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g » mute ia fe^, legacy; potTtg, ^st ; faudowr^, suburb-; 
dianffy pond; vinffff twenty; Iktrenff, herring; sang, blood; 
seinffy signature; ieftgi rang, rank; ehig^, finger. 

gn has a liquid, sounds as ia ehampcLgne ; gnguer^to 
gain; ligney line; (zgTieaUyhin^ ; Botargogne^ Bufgusidj^ 
incognito; cLssigTiatiou ; eompiigmey compaay.. 

Except t&e followmg words, in which gm h soundfed 
hard: stagnant^ r^fnicok, tneacpugruibky ignie, magnetSqae^ 
magn^sie, impregnation, (Uagnostique, agnat, eognat, (^Signet 
is pronounced sinetJ) 

h iJB either mute^ as Li VhaMt^ Ihe coat; le^ homines,, 
the men ; or aspirated^ as in la haine, the hatred ; les 
Mros, the heroes .^ 

h is mute in more than half of the words begmning witli* thai letter,, anil 
is aspirated in the remainder. The h aspirate (from tha Latin aspirOf to 
breathe), so called on account of the full and hard breathing- \fith which 
that letter is pronounced in some languages, gives; howerer, afalse notion 
of the nature of the French h aspireCf the breathing being very slight. This 
letter merely prevents the elision of the e (I'l.)* or t^e union of the pre- 
ceding consonant (26.), as in the following examples : 



h, called aspirated. 
Le heros, the hero. 
Les h^ros, the heroe», 
Le grand heros,, the great hero. 
Les grands heros, the great heroes. 



h mute. 
L'homme, the man, 
Les^^hommes, the men. 
Le grand^^homme, the great mmm. 
Les grands^^ommes, the great men. 
(See Union of WordSy p. 16.) 



The following are the words in which h is aspirated: — Ha! 
hableur (and its derivatives)^ hache (and its derivaHvesy^ 
hagard^ haha, hah6, haie, hale, la Haie, hailion, haiue, haineux, 
hair, haire, halage, halbi^an, halbrene, hale, halener, haler, 
baler, haletant, hallage^ halle, hallebarde, hallebreda, halliery 
haloir, halot, halte, hamac, hameau, hainpe, han, hanap, hanche, 
hangar, hanneton, hanse, hanscrit, hansiere, hanter, hantise, 
happe, happelourde, happer, baquen^e, haquet, harangue (and 
its derivatives), haras, harasser, harceler, harder, hardes, har- 
diesae (am^ its derivatives)^ harem, hareng, harengaison,. haren- 
g^e, hargneux, haricot, haridelle, haroacher, harnais, haro> 
harpailler, harpe, harper, harpie, harpln, harpon, harponner, 
hart, hasard (and its derivatives), base, hate, hater (arid its 
derivatives), haubans, haubert, hausse, hausse-col, hausser, 
haataiDy haiit, haute (and its derivatives), have, havir, Havre» 
havresac, h6I heaunie, h61er, hem.! heunir, heniii9AeT&e<[)i^\i^ 
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raut) h^re, h^risser^ h6risson, hernie, hernieux, h^ron, h^ros^y 
hersage, herse {and its derivatives), h^tre, heurt, heurter, 
heurtoir, hibou, hic^ hideusement, hideax, hie, hierarchic, 
hisser, ho I hobereau, hoc, hoche, hocher (and its derivatives), 
hola I HoUande (atid its derivatives), homard, hongre, Hon- 
grie, honnir, honte (atid its derivatives), hoquet, hoqueton, 
horde, horion, hors, hors-d'ceuvre, hotte, Hottentot, houblon 
(and its derivatives), houe, houille, houlette, houle, houppe, 
houppelande, houpper, hourdage, houret, houri, hourvari, 
housard, hussard, houspiller, houssage, houssaie, housse (and 
its derivatives), houssine, houssoir, houx, hoyau, huche, hucher, 
hu^es (and its derivatives), Huguenot, huit (and its deriva- 
tives), humer, hune, hunier, huppe (and its derivatives), hure, 
hurhau, hurlement, hurler, hutte, hutter. 

J is articulated like s in the English word pleasure, 
as inje, I; joyeux, joyful, 

/ is generally sounded at the end of words, as in il, 
he ; fil, thread ; dieul, ancestor 5 seul, alone. 

/ final is not sounded m fusil, gun ; haril, cask ; sourcil, eye- 
brow ; 02^7, tool ; gentil, pretty ; nor mJUs, son. 

/ liquid, much resembling the gl in the English word 
seraglio: soleil, sun; feuilley leaf; depouiUe, spoil; avrtVf, 
April; peril f; bail, lease; Scueil, shoal ; paille, straw; bou- 
ieille, bottle ; ceil, eye ; famille, family. See Appendice. 

/ is not liquid in the following words : ville, mille, tranquille, 
imbicille, camomille, codidUe, Achille, armillaire, distiller, 
idglle, pupiUe, syUabe, vaciller, subtil ; nor in all words be- 
ginning with ill, as illigitime, illustre, etc. 

p is sounded in cap ; cep, vine (except cep de vigne), 

p is not sounded in corps, exempt, compter, indomptable, 
baptSme, sept, exempter, dompter, sculpture, temps, champ, 
camp, drap, hup, strop, galop, trop, coup ; nor the last p in 
prompt, 

ph is sounded like f, as in philosophe, phosphore ; phare, 
lighthouse. 

q is sounded like k, as in quitter, to quit 5 question; 
quatorze, fourteen ; acquMr, to acquire 3 qualite; 
quadrille, 

* In the deriTatives of heros, such as hero'inef heroiquCf herwguemeni, 
and herotsme, the h is mute. 

t The dictionary of the French Academy is the authority for the liquid 
pronunciation of tVin avrU and peril. 
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qua is sounded coiui in qttadrupede, aqtuUique^ equation^ 
equcUeuTy loquacite, liquation, quadruple^ fourfold. 

que is sounded cm in equestre, equestrian : qui is sounded 
cu^ in liquS/ier, 

qui is sounded cui in iquilaUral; equitation, horsemanship ; 
iquiangle, ubiquiste. Quintuple is pronounced cu-intuple, 

r is sounded as in rat ; route, road : also after a 
vowel, or at the end of words, as in art^ garqon, tour ; 
Jinir^ to finish ; t/oiV, to see ; hier, yesterday ; Jier, 
proud 5 cher, dear ; tiers, third. 

r final is mute, — 1st, in verbs which have their infinitive 
mood ending in er ; as aimer, to love ; fier, to trust ; prier, to 
pray, except however when, in elevated style, the verbs in the 
infinitive mood are followed by a word beginning with a vowel, 
as Aller au combat, to go to battle ; — 2nd, in words of more 
than one syllable ending in ier, iers, cher, and ffer ; SiBjardinier, 
gardener ; volontiers, willingly ; boucher, butcher ; boulanger, 
baker. 

s has two articulations, the first like « in the English 
word soldier ; as in sage ; s^our, abode ; sucre, sugar ; 
semaine, week 5 si^ if 5 sonner^ to ring \ sur^ upon ; 
estimej esteem ; parasol ; converser, to converse ; 
vraisemblance, likelihood; monosyllabe; persister, to 
persist 3 — ^the second like z^ occurring generally when s 
is placed between two vowels 3 as in user^ to use ; r^- 
sumij summary ; risible^ laughable 5 transitif; rose ; 
mis^e, misery ; vesicatoircy blister. 

8 final is silent in most words ; pas, bas, etc. ; in Christian 
names, Thomas, Nicolas, and in Paris (city) : it is sounded 
in kelas ; jadis, in former times; vis, screw; as, ace; lis, lily; 
ados; est, east ; ouest, west ; also in proper names, as Lesbos^ 
Joas, Gil'JBlas, Minelas, Paris. 

t has also two articulations, the first as in the English 
word tact : tentative, attempt ; totality , total ; amiti^^ 
friendship ; inimitii, enmity ; bastion ; indigestion ; 
mixtion; particj part; soutien^ support; chdtiery to 
chastise ; — ^the second as in the French syllable ci : pa^ 
tient, partial, essentiel, perfectioUy ration, IHocletien, 
Fenitien, minutie, democratic, satiSt^, initier; balbutier, 
to stutter. 
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/*♦ 18 alTrays sounded like/.* th4^ tea; th&h'e^ teapot;. 
thSdtre;^thhne, exercise; AtMnes, Panthioitj arxthme^ 
tique^ Elisabethy orthographe. 

t final ifl sounded in brut, daiy aJet% fat^ rapi; — ct are 
sounded in iaet^ exact,. tErect, correct^ dbject ; but the e only 
is sounded in aspect, stispect, circonspect, pronounced aspek, 
suspek, circonspek. 

X has the five following different sounds : like 

ks, as in Alexandre^ mawime, index, excuse^ ex- 
tr^me. 

gz, as in exereice^ exanien, examination ; exorbitant, 
exact. 

ss^ as in BrwielUsj Auxerrey soixaute, sixty : like s, 
six ; dix, ten. 

k, as in excepter, to except ; excellent, exc^s, except 
tiott. 

z, as in deuxi^me, second ; sixihme, sixth. 

ON QUANTITY^ AND ACCENT OR STRESS, 

22. *' English sounds are fixedlj'^ long or short in dif- 
ferent words : a is long in father, fall, pale, and short 
in fat ; i is long in machine, lives, and short in to live, 
pin; o is long in no, and short hi got. 

^^ Sounds, in French, are neither fixedly long nor short, 
but either in the same words according to the speaker's 
feeling. The positive or natural quantity of French 
sounds is equality ; there are few exceptions. 

*'In English words of several sounds one is pro- 
nounced louder than the rest, which rising of the voice 
is called accent or stress : in indiscriminately the ac- 
cent is on crtm. 

'^ French words have no necessary and fixed accent. 
The stress may be laid on any sound in a word or sen- 
tence by sentiment and meaning alone. 

It is an adage in France, that to speak French well. 
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* The articolatiott th> peculiar to the. Greek and the English langnagesv 
has not been adopted in the French tongue. In France a child, learning 
the Greek alphabet, is taught to pronounce 0, teta : Oeds, teoSf etc. 
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we wBOSt speak without accent^ that is, without fixed 
accent. The peculiar quality (an eminent one) of its 
pronunciatnm cons&ts in being free, even^ flexible, 
open as well to every natural accent of the speaker as 
to any note of the musician/' — ^A. Boy. 

In admitting generally the above excellent obsenrations, 
it must be acknowledged that if we hstea attentively to a 
French conversation, we shalL find that there is in most 
instances a slight rising or stress of the voice on the last 
syUable of a word, or en the penultimate if the last syllable 
end with an e mute or unaceeuted. ExampU$z 

Produit, j9rocft«f; progres, /wtjgrcs* ; n^cessaire, n^ees^ary. 

In support of this opinion, we quote the words of one of the most di- 
stinguished living grammarians of France : 

" L'accent tonique n'est pas entierement ^trasgo* a la langue fran^aise. 
En. eflGet, si Ton ecoute parler^ avec attention, on aentira qiril se fait un 
l^ger repos tantot sur la demiere syllabe, si die est sonore ou masculine : 
V esprit f la verhtyje devtmqaif fa devangasf il devanqa ; tantdt sur la penul- 
tieme ou avant-demiere srUabe, si la demiere est sourde ou feminine : la 
teiCj Vmcendie, le marbref timi» devanqdmea, tfous devanqdtes ; dans tons 
ces demiers ezemples les syllabes finales ^tant sourdes ou muettes, puis- 
qu'elles se composent dV sans accent, servent seulement d'appui a la con- 
sonneou alavoyellepr^ciMente." — JF"' Dupuis, TraiU de Prononciation. 

It should be observed however that the accent or stress 
of the voice on some particular syllable of a word is not so 
powerfully marked in French as it is in the English language. 
For instance, we have no example in French of the accent indi- 
cating, with so much precision, the difference in the meaning of 
words of similar orthography, as is expressed in the English 
words gaUant' and gallimt. In French these two words are 
pronouDcsd alike — gaiant, according to the general rule men- 
tioned above^. and the difference in the meaning can only be 
indicated by the context, or by the position of the word 
either before or afler a substantive : thus, in the sentence 
un galoaU ojfficier, the adjective galant has the meaning of the 
English word pronounced gallant, and in un qfficier galanty 
the same word means gallant, (See Append ice.) 

Exercise in French Prmamdation. 

23. Nale» Most words having the following terminations 
are spelt alike in both languages. 

al cardinal, principal, original, faJtdL 
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ble capable*, bible, Eligible, double, soluble. 

ace preface, grimace, place. 

ance chance, complaisance, extravagance. 

ence...... continence, Eloquence, conference. 

ice Edifice, auspices, injustice. 

acle oracle*, tabernacle, miracle. 

ade esplanade, cavalcade, brigade. 

age adage, bandage, age, image. 

^ge college, privilege, sacrilege. 

ge doge, barge, refuge, vestige. 

ule globule, formule, animalcule. 

ile bile, d^bile, ductile, agile, reptile. 

ine mine, carabine, fascine, famine. 

ion fraction, action, religion, recapitulation. 

ant constant, Elegant, arrogant. 

ent accident, absent, compliment. 

24. Note* Many French words, to become English, require 
only change of termination in the following manner : 

aire into ary ...n^cessaire, militaire. 
f)ire ... ory ...gloire, accessoire. 



ce 

t6 

eux 

eur 

in 

if 

rie 



cy ...Constance, cl^mence. 

iy ...beauts, t6m6rit6. 

ous ...dangereux, n^buleux. 
ouTy or ...favour, horreur. 

ine ...clandestin, divin. 

ive ...attentif, expressif. 

ry ...furie, galanterie. 



UNION OF WORDS. 

25. In speaking and in reading, the final syllable of 
a word ending in e mute is joined to the first syllable 
of the following word, when the latter begins with a 
vowel or A mute ; this is to prevent the hiatus which 
would be occasioned by the meeting of two vowels : 

Pronounce : 
Grande^^^poque, great epoch, gran-depoque. 
Jeune^^homme, young man, jeu-nomme. 

* BlCf ckf tre and similar terminations of French words, as in capable, 
biblCf oracle^ centre^ are pronounced as they are written, and the pupil 
should be careful to avoid saying bel^ keif ter, as with the English words 
capable J bible, oracle and centre. 
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26. For the same reason, the final consonant of a word 
18 sounded with the initial vowel of the next, when the 
two words are so connected with each other that the 
second word is necessary to complete the sense : 

Pronounce : 
LeSv^amis, the friends, le-zamis. 

Ton^^^miti^ thi/ friendship, toD-namiti6. 

Il^^estv^^mable, he is amiable, i-ld-taimable. 
Cinq^^ansj^vc years. cin-qans. 

At the end of a word, before a vowel, s and x have the 
sound of z; d has the sound of /, and g that of k : 

Pronounce : 
NouSv^^vons, u^ have. nou-zavons. 

Six^^^^doises, six slates. si-zardoises. 

Grand^^homme, great man. gran-tomme. 

Rang^^ilev^, elevated rank. ran-k^lev^. 

F is sounded like v in neuf nine, before a vowel or h 
mute 2 Pronounce : 

Neuf>^ans, nine years. neu-vans. 

Neufv^eures, nine hours. neu-veures. 

27* General Mules. The union or junction in sound 
takes place, 
With the article and following substantive or adjective : 

Les>^^ouvrages, TTie works. 

Un^^enfant, A child. 

Un^^^mable garden. An amiable boy. 

With adjectives preceding their substantives : 

Un^^importantv^vantage. 
Dix^^heures, ten hours. Vingt,^^ns, twenty years. 

With pronouns preceding their substantives or verbs : 

Son^^.^e, his age. Vous^^^vez, you have. 

With verbs followed by, and immediately connected 
with, pronouns, adjectives, or participles : 

MaogeZsl^n, eatsome. Nous sommes^^^tten tifs, weare attentive. 
Pensez^y, think of it. II ests^estiiri^, he is esteemed. 

With adverbs followed by the adjectives or participles 
which they modify : 

Fort^nteressant, very interesting. 
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With prepositkras and conjunctions : 

Apr^Sv^elle, ctfter her, Sans^^espoir, ttnthout hope. 

MaiSv^il paria, btU he spoke. Puis^l partit, then he departed. 

28. But the final letter of the conjunction et, and, is 
never joined with the following vowel : 

II commence et H continibe, He begins cmd contimus. 
Gloire et hnmorlialit^y Ghr^ and immortality^. 

The articulation of ^ in e^ does not take place for the sake of distin- 
guishing this coDJonction from the yerb eaty aa will be seen, ul the f(dlQW- 
ing examples : 

Un vieil^^ami est,^un bon camarade, 
An oid friend is a good companion. 
Un vieil^J^ami et un bon camarade, 
Jn oldjriend and a good con^aniiuu 

Note. The final consonant of a word is never joined to the initial o of 
the words onze and' onzieme in examples like the fiollawingi Vtra les 
ome^^heureSf towards eleven o'clock. 

General Examples of the Jimctiou of JFords». 

Quandv^il^^en^^aura da van- When he shall have some more 

tage, of them,. 

On,^^en,^^ura, We shall have some* 

Vous,,^etfis,^^avide> You aare greedg, 

Mais^l^^est^^^arrive sans,^ But he came wiihotii money. 

argent, 
Allons^^y ; prenez^^en, Let us go thither; take some. 

Ilv^est,^etourdi et inappliqu6, -Se is heedSsss and inattentive. 

In examples similar to tiie following, the junction of the final consonant 
with the initial vowel ef the next Tverd is more frequent in serious and 
elevated language than in familiaz conversatioa: 

"J^ai cm remarquer entr^elles^^et lui. Ces dames sont-elles^^arriv4es ? 
Jl me vit^^et m*aima. Voire onde dtt moing^tait dans la ctn^idenee. 
Quelle joie votis me/aites^^^prouverf lis parvinrent,^ me rassurw,„^vn 
pen. Ce secret ^^est pour vous seul^* etc. 

In familiar conversation too the junction of the final consonant does not 
take place in examples like the following : 

Tu aimes ^ rire, tu chantes d merveiUey tu le demandes inutHemeni. 

The euphony of the language rejects also the unioii of tiie final consonnrif 
of substantives in the singular ; ast 

Leplomb et V^tai% un banc enpierre, un nid admirablement Men fait ^ 
vne <^en or^ un fusil d deux cottpSf le camp ennemif un galop in^tueuXt 
un loup enrage^ un sirop exquis^ un berger attent^. 

The ear also rejects the junction of the last consonant of words having a 
penultimate consonant articulated ; as, un babillard importune le tiers itatf 
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a tori ei d traoers, Funhers eniter, tm diacoura Stranffe, unport exceUenff 
m ^eoatybrt et vigoureuXfje aors auJourcPhuif Heat mort hier^ etc. 

Observe, that in all these examples, the second word is not necessary to 
complete the sense of the first (26.) » otherwise the Junction would take 
|Ihb, wm^m/bKt,^eirnablerfart^Jhttbilet yneotiirt^^etpace da tempa, 

NoTK. For ^e safce of euphony, as will be seen hereafter, eertam con- 
lananteareaometimes intcodoeed between words in. erder to prevent the 
hiatus or meeting of vowels^ Thus we say, 

A-/-il? has. he} Si Ton, if any one, Ysa-jf go tiither. 

This arrangement occurs when eUsions cannot otherwise take place. 

elision; G^ £ UNACCENTBIK 

29. In conversation and in familiar reading the e 
feeble or unaccented bs frequently omitted ; as, 

Phmounce: 
Si je vous le donne, if I give it to yinu sij voul donne. 
Ua pet]igar^.Qiiy,a/i^^y» ua pti' gar90D. 

" The nnancentede," sajw-M. QiseaOf^m Idie Introductioato his French 
Grammar, " ia sometimes prououncfid, and sametdmss not ;. and in this con- 
srats a great cBfficuIty fox fbre^ners, wha„ alwaya pronouncing it full, are 
long b^ore they are able to foHow a Frenjck cbn^xiesadon, and thence are 
inched to beleve&at the French speak muchfast^ than any other nation. 
The frntb is,, that the French, taking^ them in. general, do not speak faster 
than ot^er people;, but in conversation,, and in familiBr reading, they drop 
the e unaccented as often as they can do it,, and thus go quicker through 
a sentence than, does a foreigner, who ^vea a full guttural sound, to every 
e he meets with. Tn this consists much of the neatness of a good accent." 

S0» Gexural Rules^ The unaccented e i& silent, or 
extreflady weakened, whenever the consonant (or con- 
sonants) with which it forms a syEable can be pro- 
nounced with a preceding sound ;. as,, 

Prcmounce : 
Voila le chemiir de fer, there is the railway, voilal chmtnd fer. 

SI. In some instances, the consonant preceding e is 
pronounced with the vowel of the following word or 

syllable; as. 

Pronounce : 
Je veux bien, I am toilling. jveux bien. 

Ce n'est personne, it is ndody, en'est personne. 
Venez nous voir, come to see us, vnez nous voir. 

The application of the ahove rules is greatly modified by the euphony 
and clearness required in the language spoken, the omission of the e prin- 
cipally depending on the nature of the articulations connected with that 
letter. Practice in conversation will be the best guide for the ^\,\xdKD^. 
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General Examples of the elision of e unaccented, 

[The silent e is printed in italics.] 

Qu*est-ce done ? — Je nc veux What is the matter 9 — I will 

rien entendre. not hear a ivord, 

Sachez que ce matin ... Non Know, t/iat this morning ... 

vous dis-je. No, I tell you, 

Un peu de patience ! A little pcUience ! 

Est-C6 ma faute ? Is it myfavXt ? 

Rien de plus malheureux I Nothing more unfortunate ! 

Eniin me direz-vous le se- At last, vnll you tell me the 

cret ? secret ? 

Je vous dis que c'est en vain. / tell you it is in vain. 

The elision does not invariably take place in the same 
syllable ; thus, we say, 

Ne me touche point, or ne me touche point, do not touch me. 

This seeming irregularity will not prove a difficulty to the pupil, if, from 
the commencement of his study, his ear be practised in the undei^anding 
of words and sentences as they are familiarly spoken. 

Note. The first syllahle of the word Monsieur is generally pronounced 
mCf and therefore it suffers the elision mentioned in the rule 30, as, Oui 
monsieur f Yes, sir ; Non monsieur, No, sir ; which are pronounced outm 
sieu, nonm sieu. In familiar language Mon of Monsieur suffers also the 
elision mentioned in the rule 31. Thus Monsieur voire pdre is pronounced 
Msieu votp^re.0 Monsieur Richard is pronounced Msieu Richard, 

32. The practice of the articulations and elisions peculiar to the French 
language, as mentioned in the rules 25 et seq., is of such importance in the 
first lessons, that we recommend the student, in order to impress the pro- 
nunciation on his memory, to mark carefully with a pencil (in his Exercise 
books) the junction of the final consonants and the elisions of the vowels 
as observed in the pronunciation of his tutor ; thus, 

Quand me ferez-vous le plaisir dejne preter^ce livre queje 

vous ai^emand§ ? Je ne puis pas vous le dire, puisque je ne 

le sais pas. 



GENERAL EXERCISES 



IN 



PRONUNCIATION. 



PHRASES FOR SIMULTANEOUS REPETITION, 
The pupils imitating the speaking of the Instructor, 

(See Mitlwde d^enaeignement^ at the end of the book.) 

The first lessons in Pronunciation, like the elementary practice in 
Music, niay be considered as the gamut of the French accent. The 
pupil must constantly bear in mind, that the ear^ and the ear only, is 
the medium through ivhich he can be enabled to catch, as it were, 
the tune of the language, and acquire that accent national of France 
which is undoubtedly one of the chief objects he should have in 
view. 

The organs of pronunciation require, during the first lessons, a 
continual exercise. Practice alone will give them the flexibility 
which is required for the utterance of any foreign tongue. By frequent 
repetition the pupil will soon accomplish this ; he should therefore, at 
the commencement, go through his vowels and consonants daily, 
taking particular care to give each vowel its full and proper sound, 
and to articulate the consonants clearly. 

TFords of one Syllable. 

Le feu et I'eau. Fire and water, 

Le chien et le loup. The dog and the wolf, 

Le chat et le rat. The cat and the rat, 

Le vent et la pluie. The wind and the rain, 

Le roi et la loi. The king and the law. 

Words of one and two Syllables, 

Le jo-li so-fa. TAe pretty sofa, 

11 se-ra pu-ni. He will he punished. 

J'ai 6-te ^ Pa-ris. / have been to Paris. 

Ln da-me a ^-t^ k Ro-me. The lady has been to Rome, 
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Vous a-vez bu du ca-fi^. You have drunk some coffee, 

Mon p6-re a re-cu la let-tre. My father kcu received the letter. 

Nous aa-dTDiB 'cvn-^ We thall 9ume a hoUday, 

Voi-ci un trou-peau de mou-tona. Here is a flock of sheep, 

Le rh-gne de Fran-cois pre-mier. The reign of Francis the Firsts 

Don-nez-moi des li-vres. Give me some books. 

One, twOg and three Syllables. 

Get hom-me est a-va-re. That man is avaricious, 

Al-lez k r^co-le. Go to school. 

Voi-R le Da-nu-be. There is the Danube, 

II est do-ci-le. He is docile, 

U-ne bon-ne 6-tude. A good study. 

Quel beau na-vi-re ! What a fine ship ! 

Ma BOBur aest ap-pH-qo^ My sister is assiduous, 

Au-teurs tra-gi-quea fran-9ais : French tragic authors: 

Cor-neil-le, Ra-ci-ne, Vol-tai-re, Comeille, Badnef Voltame, 

Li-sez la nou-vel-le co-m^-die. Read the new play, 

Pro-non-cez a-vec pu-re-t^*: Pronounce with purity : 

Cham-pa-gne, Bour-go-gne, Champagne, Burgundy, 

Eu-sei-gne, Es-pa-gne, Signboard, Spain, 

Gre-nouil-le, que-nouil-le, ^rog, distcff, 

Re-cueil-lir, Ver-sail-les. To gather, Versailles. 

Promiscuous Exercises. 

Mon ami ira au panorama. My friend wiU go toihe panorama. 

Son camarade a kii r^compens^. His comrade has been rewarded, 

J'ai vu Tare de triompbe. / have s^een the triumphal arch, 

Avez-vous vu la bourse ? Have you seen the exchange f 

La boule roule sur le gazon. The bowl rolls on the green, 

n viendra k Londres k la iin de He wiU come to London at the end 

juin. of June, 

Articuiez distinctement : Articulate distinctly : 

La gentUle corbeille. Jlie pretty basket, 

Le soleil brille. The sun shines. 

II taillera la vigne. He will cut the vine, 

Le feu p^tille. The fire crackles. 

II lui conseille d'etre bienveillant. He advises him to be benevolent. 

Avez-vous bien travaill^ ? Have you worked well ? 

Le zephyr agite le feuilWe* The zephyr agitates the foliage, 

Le pbosphore brille sans br^ler. Phosphorus shines withouthurning, 

Ecoutez cette sympbonie. Listen to this symphony, 

Ouvrez la porte. Open tite door, 

Les pauvres ont besoin d'ouvrage. The poor want (have need of ) work, 

II a plu ce matin, il plenvra ce It has rained this morning^ it wiU 

soir. , rain this evening. 

Adieu, mon ami! Bonjour, mon- Farewell, my friend J Good day, 

sieur 1 sir ! 
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Mon oncle a ^ciit au ministre, 
Yoila mon l)on ami. 
Je soigne mon jardin. 
J'ofire une fleur 4 ma courane. 
Proncm^ons Inem ensemble 
Les roots tetminSs en eur : 
Terremv livneur, erreur, 
Laboureur, cr6ateur, docteur. 
Le -cheval redonte I'^peron. 
La moucbe redoute la iroidure. 
Le chagrin alt^re la sant^. 
L^&mreuil «st un joH animaL 



Ify uncle has turitten'tothe mimaier. 
There is my good friend. 
I take care of'wy garden. 
I offer ufitmer to my cousin. 
Let us pronounce weU together 
The words ending in «ur : 
Terror, horror^ error. 
Husbandman, creator, doctor. 
The horse dreads the spur. 
The fly dreads the cold. 
Sorrow impedrs health. 
The squirrel is a pretty animal. 



La d^avcbe du cbeical est noble. The walk of the horse is noble. 
La course du li^vre est rapide. The speed cf ike hofre is rapid. 
Lanature invite a b4nirleCi6ateur. Nature invites to bless the Creator. 
Pr^^re Tutile k Tagr^able. * Pr£fer the useful to the agreeable. 

La frugality procuce une sant£ ro- Frugality gives robust and durable 



buste et durable. 
Donne-moi mon lirre. 
Une bonne ann^e. 
Mon oncle est all6 k la viUe. 
Sa parole est irrevocable. 
II a succ^de k son -coU^ue. 
II m'a sugg^r^* une bonne id^. 
Voulez-vous venir avec moil 
Le temps est trop firoid. 
L'^tang est prorond. 
Get homme est jalpux. 
L'ltafie est nn beau pays. 
La bataiUe est perdue. 
Le loup hurle dans le bois. 
Venez k knit beures. 
Le bHKm est bideux. 
La £sntoe est onverte. 
Ces pdcbes sont tr^s-belles. 
La gr^Ie d^truit la moisson. 



health. 
Give me my book, 
A good year. 
My uncle is gone to town. 
His word is irrevocable. 
He hqs succeeded his colleague. 
He suggested a good idea to me. 
Will you come mth me ? 
The weather is too cold. 
The pond is deep. 
That man is jealous, 
Italy is a fine country. 
The battle is lost. 
The wolf howls in the wood. 
Come at eight (hours) o'clock. 
The owl is hideous. 
The window is open. 
Those peaches are very fine. 
Hail destroys the harvest. 



Le cn^ne est I'omement des foi^tB.The oak is the ornament of the forests. 
L*aigle est le roi des oiseauz. The eagle is the king of birds. 

Donnez-mci de la monnaie. Give me some change. 

La jonquille est une fleur jaune. The jonquil is a yellow flower. 
II recueille le fruit de son travail. He reaps the fruit of his labour. 
Un kilogramme pdse deux livres. A kilogrammej^ weighs two pounds. 
Une aiguille fine; im canif aiguis^. A flne needle; asharpenedpenknife. 
n gele et il Jiieige. It freezes and it snows. 

J'6tudie la g^c^apbie. / study geography. 

J'avais un gilet rouge. / had a red waistcoat. 

* 8iigg6n^ the first g hard, the second sofi — sugjere. 
t A French weight. 
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Ce joli bouquet de roses me plait. TTiat pretty nosegay of roset 

pleases me, 

Mettez du c^leri dans la salade. Put some celery in the salad. 

Une le9on de math^matiques. A lesson in mathematics. 

Le fer est plus utile que Tor. Iron is more useful than gold, 

Un bon juge est impartial. A good judge is impartid, 
Ne condamnons pas sans entendre. Let us not condemn without hearing, 

L'attention est essentielle. Attention is essential, 

Soyons charitables, sinc^res, do- Let us he charitable, sincere, docUe, 

ciles, modestes et patients. modest and patient, 

Turenne fut un grand capitaine. Turenne was a great captain. 

Adrien lit mieux que Julien, Adrian reads better than Julian, 

parce qu'il est tr^s-attentif. because he is very attentive, 

Lucieu, voulez-vous lire ? Lucian, will you read ? 

La sagesse est la vraie science. Wisdom is the true science, 

Les enfants jouent, (20.) rient, Children play ^ laugh, jump, speak, 

sautent, parlent, lisent et ^cri- read and write, 

vent. 

Les cbiens aboient. Dogs bark, 

Les loups hurlent. Wolves howl. 

Les lions rugissent. Lions roar. 

Les pigeons roucoulent. Pigeons coo. 

Vos parents vous aiment. . Your relatives love you. 

lis vous r6compensent. They reward you. 

L'univers prouve ^videmment un The universe evidently proves (the 

cr^ateur. existence of) a creator, 

II connatt tous nos desseins. He knows all our designs, 

J'aime ma soeur de tout mon coeur. / love my sister with all my heart. 

L'oeillet a un parfiim d^licieux. 7''he pink has a delicious perfume, 

Le paon* est plein d'orgueil. The peacock is full of pride. 

A lions au mus^e. Let us go to the museum, 

Le geranium est une fleur rouge. The geranium is a red flower. 
Le canard est un oiseau aquatique. The duck is an aquatic bird. 

L'hydre est un animal fabuleux. The hydra is a fabulous animal. 

Le seul moyen d*6tre aim6, c'est The only means of being loved is to 

d'etre aimable. be amiable. 

Soyez franc et loyal. Be frank and loyal. 

La Saxe est en Allemagne. Saxony is in Germany. 

Le tyran est inexorable. The tyrant is inexorable. 

Bruxelles est en Belgique. Brussels is in Belgium. 

Combien de francs? How many francs ? 

Soixante-six ou soixante-dix. Sixty-six or seventy. 

La cigue est un poison violent. Hemlock is a violent poison. 

Ce fruit est excellent (20.). T'hat fruit is excellent. 

Ces orateurs excellent sur tous les Those orators excel all others. 

autres. 

lis sont differents d'opinion. They differ in opinion. 

* Pronounce /7an. 
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C'est en cela qu'ils different. It is in that they differ. 

Demandez au president. Ask the chairman. 

Les plus anciens president. The elders preside. 

Get lldve est lb plus nigligent de That pupil is the most careless of 

sa dasse. his class. 
CcnonYrienn^Ugent leur ouvrage. Tliose workmen neglect their work. 

Us parent leur maison. They adorn their house. 

Vous dtes mon parent. You are my relative 



Yocabalaire et phrases de la langue usuelle. 
Vocabulary and phrases of language in common use. 

Mon ami, quel jour est-ce au- My friend^ what day is this (to- 

jourd'hui? day) f 

C'est aujourdliui dimanche. 7*his is {today) Sunday. 

£t demain ? — Ce sera lundi. And tomorrow f — It will be Mon* 

day. 
£t apr^s lundi ?— mardL And after Monday f — Tuesday. 

£t apres mardi ? — ^mercredi. And after Tuesdayf^^ Wednesday. 

Et apr^s mercredi ? — jeudi. AndaflerWednesday? — Thursday. 

Et apr^ jeudi? — vendredi* And after Thursday? — Friday. 

Et apr^ vendredi ? — samedL And after Friday f — Saturday. 

Et apres samedi ? — C'estdimanche And after Saturday f'^[It is) Sun- 

qui reviendra. day (which) will return. 

Combien cela £Edt-il de jours? How many days do they make f 
Comptons : Let us reckon : 

Dimancbe, un ; Sunday, one ; 

Lundi, deux ; Monday, two ; 

Mardi, trois ; Tuesday^ three ; 

Mercredi, quatre; Wednesday, four ; 

Jeudi, cinq ; Thursday, five ; 

Vendredi, six ; Friday, six; 

Samedi, sept. Saturday, seven. 

Cela fait sept jours. They make seven days. 

Ces sept jours font une semaine. Those seven days make a week. 
Combien de semaines faut-il pour How many weeks are required to 

£ure un mob ? make a month T 

Quatre semaines enti^res et deux Four whole weeks and two or three 

ou trois jours font un mois. days make a month. 

Quel quanti^me du mois avons- What is the day of the month f 

nous? 
Voici mon almanach ; voyez. Here is my almanack ; see, 

Douze mois font un an. Twelve months make a year. 

Comment s'appellent les douze How are the twelve months named f 
mois? 

Janvier, January. Mars, March. 

F^vrier, February, Avril, April. 

C 
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Mai, Mag, 
Juin, June, 
Juillet, Jutg. 
Ao{^, AuguH. 

Qiielles sont left principdes fStes 
de Tann^e ? 

Noel, Christmas, 
Le jour de Tan, New-year* sDay, 
Le jour des Rois, Twelfth Night, 
P&ques, Eqfter, 
L'Asoeusion, Ascension, 

Voici quelque chose de nouTeftn. 
Regardez ces joUes coulenrs. 

Voici ie ro^ge, here is red 
I'orang^, orange, 
le jaune, yellow, 
le vert, green, 
le bleu, blue. 
le Tiolet, violet, 

QueUds jolies fieurs ! 

Voici des n>ses, here are roses, 
des marguerites, daisies. 
des anemones, anemones. 
des oeillets, pinks. 
du r^s^da, migrnioite^e. 
des pavots, poppies. 
des soQCiB, marigolds, 

Voulez-vous du fhdt? 

Voil^ des ]^mme8fthereare apples, 
des amandes, almonds, 
des cerises, cherries, 
un abricot, an apricot, 
des groseilles, currants, 
une p^he, a peach, 
des n£^es,^^«. 
un melon, a melon, 
des chfttaignes, chestnuts, 
des framboises, raspberries, 
des oranges, oranges, 
des brugnons, nectarines. 



Septembre, Seetemher, 
Octobre, Oc^oicr. 
Novembre, November. 
D^oembre, December, 

Which are l^e principal festivals in 
the year ? 

La Pentec6te, Whitsunday. 
La Saint-Jean, Midsummer, 
La Saint-Michel, Michaelmas, 
La Toussaint, AUsainis, 



Here is something new. 
Look at these pretty colours, 

Vicariate, scarlet. 
le brun, brown. 
le pourpre, purple, 
le noir, black, 
le blanc, white, 
le gris, ^rey. 

What pretty ^wers ! 

des tulipes, UtUps, 

det lis, /tiS«». 

une renoncule, a rantmtmbu, 

du jasmin, yoMntne. 

du ch^vre-feuiUe, AofMyttfci^i!^. 

des juliennes, rockets, 

des jadnthes, i^oetnM^. 

^t// yotf have somsfruU f 

des avelines, jfEJ&erfff. 

des n^fles, medlars, 

des ananas, pine-apples, 

des citrons, lemons, 

des prunes, plums, 

du raisin, grapes^ 

des marrons, /ar^« chestnuts, 

des noix, walnuts, 

des fraises, strawberries, 

des poires, pears. 

des noisettes, hazel-nuts, 

des mAres, mulberries. 



YOCABULAET AND PHEASJEfl. 2f 

De la muson et de ses d^pendances^ meubles^ etc. 
Of the house and its offices^ furniture^ etc. 

Un^ jBakon, a kouae^ Une pompe, c pump. 

La fa9ade, thefr<mi, Un jardin, a garden, 

Un balQOB, a halc<my, Un verger, an orchard. 

Les fenStres, or les crcNS^es, ^ Un pare, a park, 

windowi. Le vestibule, the haU. 

Des persiennes, Venetian llmdt» Un escalier, c staircase. 
Des vitrefly /M»itf« of glass. Les marches, ^Ae «^«p«. 

La porte eoch^re, /Ae 5«fe. La rampe, the balustrade. 

La porte de iarue, the street-door, Le carre, \ Me landing-place, 
Le perron, Me «/^. Le palier, J stair-head. 

Le marteauy ^e ^ocAvr. Le paiUasacm, Me door-mat, 

Le portier, 1 Me doorkeeper y La aonnette, Me &e/2. 
Le concierge, / porter, Le cordon. Me bell-pull. 

La loge du portier, the porter's L'antichanctbre, the anteroom. 

lodge, Le salon, Me drawing-room, 

Un 6tage, a story, Des fauteoils, armchairs, 

Les murs, the walls, Des chaises, chairs. 

Le plancher, the floor, Un canap^, a coueA, tofa. 

Le plafond, the eeUing, Une pendule, a dock, 

Le toit, Me roi»/l Une console, a oonsole, an oma' 

La cave', the cellar, mental stand, 

Le grenier. Me garret. Des tableaux, pictures, 

Un appartement, an apartment, Des rideaux, curtains, 
Une cnambre^ a room. Une chemin^e, a fireplace, 

Un cabinet, a closet, study, Un bu£&t, a sideboard. 

La biblioth^que. Me library. Une glace, a looking-glass, 

Le petit salon, or la petite 8alIe,^Ae Des lampesj lamps, 

breakfast-room, or Me parlour. Un lustre, a lustre, chandelier. 
La, saliek manger, the dining^oom. Un tapis, a carpet. 
La cour, Me yard, Une biergdre, on easy-ehair. 

La porte. Me <2oor. Un sofa, a sofa. 

La semire, the lock, Un carreau, a cushion. 

La clef or cl6, Me key. Un tabouret, a stool. 

Les verroQS, Me bolts, Un trumeau, a pier-glass, 

Une chambre i concher^ a bed' Le manteau de cnemh^ Me 

room, chimney mantel. 

La cnisine, the kitchen, Le garde-feu, the fender, 

L'offioe, <Ae butler's room, the ser- Un 6cran, afire-screen, 
vants* haU, Le soufflet, Me bellows, 

\ Les offices, the pantry, hsUeryf etc, Le fouigon. Me poker, 
t Uo garde-manger, a «i|fe. La pelle, the shaveL 

I Les 6curies, the stalls, Les pincettes. Me tongs, 

I La remise. Me coach-house, Du bois, wood. 

Un puits, a ire//. Du charbon, coals, 

C2 
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Un chandelier, a candlestick, 

Les moucbettes^ the snuffers. 

Les volets, the shutters. 

Les stores^ the blinds. 

Un paravent, a screen, 

Un pupitre, a desk, 

Un portefeuille, a portfolio, a 

pochethooJc. 
Un encrier, an inkstand, 
Un secretaire, a bureau, 
Une plume, a pen, 
Un crayon, a pencil, 
Un lit, a bed. 
Un oreiller, a pillow. 
Une taie d'oreiller, a pUlow-case, 
Une paillasse, a straw mattress, 
Un lit de plume, a featherbed, 
Un matelas, a mattress, 
Une courte-pointe, a counterpane, 
Une couverture, a blanket. 
Des draps, sheets. 
Une armoire, a closet. 
Un tiroir, a drawer. 
Une garde-robe, a wardrobe. 

Voilk une tr^s-belle maison. 

Remarquez ces grandes fenStres. 

Ces beaux balcons en fer. 

Les fen^tres sont gamies de per- 
siennes. 

Frappez k la porte. 

Adressez-vous au portier. 

Madame Moriu demeure-t-elleici? 

Oui, monsieur, au second 6tase. 

La premiere cbambre k gaucne. 

Traversez la cour. 

Entrez dans le vestibuie. 

Montez Tescalier. 

L'escalier est cir^. 

Ne tombez pas sur les marches. 

Tenez bien la rampe. 

Arr^tez-vous au second palier. 

Essuyez vos pieds au paillasson. 

Tirez le cordon de la sonnette. 

Entrez dans la chambre. 

Quelle chambre ? 

Les pieces d'un appartement ont 
un nom. 



Une malle, a trunk. 

Une commode, a chest of drawers, 

Un pot k I'eau, a water-jug, 

Une cuvette, a washhand ftoftfi. 

Un lavabo, a washhand stand, 

Du savon, soap. 

Un miroir, a looking^lass, 

Un peigne, a comb, 

Une cruche, a jug. 

La cloison, the partition, 

Des lambris, wainscoting, 

Une cbandelle, a candle, 

De la bougie, wax candles, 

De la cire, wax. 

Un eteignoir, an extinguisher^ 

Une bouteille, a bottle, 

Un verre, a glass, 

Un bouchon, a cork, 

Une carafe, a decanter, 

Une tasse, a cup, 

Une soucoupe, a saucer, 

Une assiette, a plate, 

Un plat, a dish. 

De la porcelaine^ china. 

There is a very fine house. 
Notice those large windows. 
Those fine iron balconies. 
The windows are provided with 

Venetian blinds. 
Knock at the door. 
Speak to the porter. 
Does Madam Morin reside here? 
Yes J sir, on the second story. 
The first room on the left. 
Cross the yard. 
Go into the hall. 
Walk up stairs. 
The staircase is polished. 
Do not fall on the steps. 
Hold well the balustrade. 
Stop at the second landing-place. 
Rub your feet on the mat. 
Pull the bell. 
Walk into the room. 
Which room f 
The rooms of a suite of apartments 

have each a name. 
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Dans Tantichambre. In the anteroom. 

Le domestique vous introduira The servant will introduce you 

dans le salon. into the drawing-room, 

Ce salon est bien meubM. Thisdrawing-roomisweUfumished. 

II y a des fauteulls et des cbaises. There are armchairs and chairs. 

Un canap^ une pendule. A sofa^ a clock, 

Des consoles, des tableaux. Ornamental stands^ pictures, 

Des rideaux, une chemin^e. Curtains^ a fireplace, 

Un trumeau, des lampes. A pier-glass, lamps. 

Un tapis, une berg^re. A carpet, an easy-chair, 

Ouvrez les fenStres. Open the windows, 

Voici une des belles vues de Paris. Here isone of thefine views of Paris, 

Regardez k droite. Look to the right. 

VoU^ le palais des Tuileries. There is the palace of the Tuileries, 

Quel est ce ddme que nous voyons What is that dome we see in the 

U-bas ? distance ? 

C'est celui de Thdtel des Invalides. It is that ofiheHbtei des Invalides. 

Vous voyez aussi la Chambre des You see also the Chamber of De- 

D^put^s. puties. 

£t ce premier bdtiment k gaucbe ? And that first building on the left ? 

C'est rinstitut de France. It is the Institute of France, 

A qui est ce bel b6tel ? Whose mansion is that ? 

£t cette superbe maison de cam- And that beautiful country-seat ? 

pagne? 

Passez dans ma bibliothdque. Walk into my library. 

Nous parlerons plus k notre aise. We shall speak more at ease. 



De la toilette. Of dressing. 

Occnpons-nous un pen de notre Let us devote a little attention to 
toilette. our dress, 

Un chapeauf a hat or bonnet, 

Un bonnet, a cap. 

Une cbemise, a shirt, 

Une cravate, a neckcloth. 

Des mancbettes, cuffs. 

Un collet, a collar. 

Un col de cbemise, a shirt-coUar, 

Un pantalon, trowsers, 

Des bas, stockings. 

Des cbaussettes, socks, 

Des bottes, boots. 

Des souliers, shoes. 

Des pantoufles, slippers, 

Un gilet, a waistcoat. 

Une veste, a jacket. 

Un babit, a coat. 



Un manteau, a cloak. 
Une redingote, a surtout. 
Une capote, 1 r ^ 

Des gants, gloves. 

Un mouchoir de pocbe, a pocket- 
handkerchief, 

Une robe, a gown, 

Un chapeau de paille, a straw 
bonnet. 

Un voile, a veil. 

Un ridicule, a reticule, 

Un ch&le, a shawl. 

Une montre, a watch, 

Un collier, a necklace, 

Un parasol, a parasol. 
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Un parapluie, an umbreUa, Un lorgnon, an eyeglau. 

Det Innettes, \ ^^^4„^i^, Une lorgnette, an operorolaui 

Des besides, / ^««<^»- De la denteUe, lace. 

Une bague, a ring, Une ^pingle, a pin. 

Un ^TentaO, a fan. Une aiguille, a needle. 

Habillez-Tous tout de suite. Dress yourself immediately. 

Mettez ce gilet, et cette crarate. Put on this waistcoat^ and Um 

neckcloth. 
Ces souliers me gdnent. Those shoes pinch me, 

Je mettrai mes bottes. / will put on my hoots. 

Aimez-vous cet habit? Do you like this coat ? 

Oui, je I'aime.beancoup. YeSf I like it much. 

Lesmancbesensontunpeu6troite8. The sleeves are rather narrow. 
Ok est mon cbapeau ? Where is my hat ? 

II est dans la chambre. It is in the room. 

Pr^tez-moi un parapluie, s'il vous Lend me an undnreUOf \f yon 

platt. please. 

En voici un, partez bien vite. Here is one, go quickly. 



Ijd dejeuner. Breakfast. 

Le dejeuner est pr€t. Breakfast is ready. 

Voilk du th^, there is some tea. De la viande froide, cold meat. 

Du caf6« coffee. Du poulet^ybar/. 

Du chocolat, chocolate. Dujambon, ham, 

Du lait, milk. Un oeuf, an egg. ' 

De la crime, cream, Des ceuis, eggs. 

Des tartiiies de beurre, bread and Du sucre, sugar. 

butter. De la cassonade, moist sugar. 

Ofirez du pain k ces messieurs. Offer somehreadtothoee gentlemen. 
Voulez-vous prendre du cafS ? Will you take some coffee ? 

J'en prendrai volontiers. I will take some wittingly. 

Mettez-y du sucre et du lait. Put in it some sugar and nulk. 

Vous servirai-je du jambon ? Shall I help you to some hetm ? 

Une petite tranche, s'il vous plait. A small slice, if you please. 
Voilk du th^ excellent. That is excellent tea. 

Pr6ferez-vous le chocoiat ? Do you prefer chocolate ? 

Oui, je le pr^f^e. Yes, I do. 

Voulez-vous manger des OBuft ? Will you eat some eggs ? 
Je vous remercie. / thank you. 

Donnez-moi une tasse de lait oa Give me a cup of mUk or a Uiik 

un peu de crime. cream. 

Vous offrirai-jede la viande froide? Shall I offer you some cold meat t 
Non, merci, j'ai bien d^eun^. No, thank you, I have made a 

hearty breakfast. 
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Des Etudes. Of studies. 



La rentr^e des classes, the reopen' 

ing of school. 
Le cours d'^tudes, school-time, 
L'^cole, the school, 
Une pension, 1 a howdrng- 
Un pensionnat, / school. 
Un extemat, a day^chooh 
De Tencre, ink. 
Da papier, paper. 
Da papier k kttre, Utter-ptwer. 
Du papier brouillard, blotting^ 

paper. 
Une r^le, a rii/^r. 
Un dictionnaire, a dictionary. 



Mon ami a une bonne jJume. 
Avez-vous une gramm^e ? 
Oiiiy j'en ai uae. 
I] a un dictionnaire latin. 
Prdtez-moi votre crayoin> s'il vous 

platt. 
Prenez-le, vous le trouverez dans 

mon pupitre. 
Voici une r^le et un canif. 
Voilk de la gomme ^lastique. 
Taillez cette plume. 
Oii est mon ardoise ? 
Dans la bibUoth^ae. 



Une grammaire, a grammar. 

Un canif, apenkmje. 

Un porte-crayon, a pencil-case. 

Une ardoise, a slate. 

De la gomme ^astique, India- 
rubber, 

Un rayon, "j 

Une tablette, la shelf. 

Une ^tagdre, J 

Un cahier, a copy-book, 

Le pr^u, the playground, 

Les vacances, the holidays. 

Un cong^, a holiday. 

Un pensum (pronoanced|i^n«oi7ie), 
a task. 

My friend has a good pen. 

Have you a grammar ? 

Yes, J have one. 

He has a Latin dictionary. 

Lend me yourpencU, \f you please. 

Take it, you will find it in my 

desk. 
Here is a ruler and a penknife. 
There is some India-rubber, 
Mend this pen. 
Where is my slate ? 
In the library. 



Des facult^s de r&me^ des vertus^ des vices^ etc. 
Of the faculties of the soulj virtues, vices, etc. 



La sagesse, wisdom. 

Lajoie,^'oy. 

La douleur, grief. 

L'amour, love. 

La baine, hatred. 

La bont^, goodness. 

La douceur, mildness. 

La pi6t^, piety. 

La piti^, pity. ^ 

Le jugement, judgment. 

L'esprit, talent, wit. 

Ia bdtise, stupidity. 



Le caract^re, temper, disposition. 

La reputation, character, 

Le courage, courage. 

La colore, anger, 

L'honneur, honour. 

La honte, shame, 

L'4me, the soul, 

Des moyens, ed)ilities. 

De rintelligence, understanding. 

L'entStement, obstinacy. 
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Le mensonge, falsehood. 

La v^rit^, truth, 

De l'empres8ement,r«flMff fteMjSeo/. 

La politesse, politeness, 

L'orgueily pride, 

Le m^pris, contempt. 

La raiUerie, raillery. 

La m^chancet^, toickedness. 

La nonchalance, carelessness, 

Le babil, babbling, 

Le caquet, prating. 

La ]&cnet^, cowardice. 

La malhonnStet^, rudeness, 

Le badinage, «por^. 

Des torts, wrongs, 

Un achat^ a purchase. 

Get enfant a un bon caract^re. 

II a des moyens. 

Get bomme a de Torgueil.. 

Ayez des ^gards et de la politesse. 

Dites toujours la v^ritl. 

Quelle nonchalance ! 

Quelles bagatelles 1 



Une vente, a sale. 

Un gage, a pledge, 

Un d^pdty a trust, 

Un march6, a bargain, 

Une bassesse, meanness. 

Un larcin^ a fraud, a robbery, 

Un vol, a theft, 

L'ivresse, ebrietg, 

Un sennent, an oath, 

Un malheur, a misfortune, 

Le bonheur, happiness. 

Une bagatelle, a trifle. 

Un prix, a prize. 

Un don, a gift, 

Un prSt, a /oan. 

Une gr&ce, a favour. 

That child has a good disposition. 

He has abilities. 

That man has pride. 

Have attentions and poUteness, 

Always tell the truth. 

What carelessness ! 

What trifles! 



Des degr^s de parent^^ des noms^ etc. 
Of relatives^ namesy etc. 



La famille, the family. 

Le p^re, the father. 

La m^re, the mother, 

Le fils, the son. 

La fiUe, the daughter, 

Le frere, the brother. 

La sceur, the sister. 

L'oncle, the uncle. 

La tante, the aunt, 

Le cousin, 1 ,, 

T • > the cousin. 

La cousine, j 

Le neveu, the nephew. 

La ni^ce, the niece, 

Le grand-plre, the grandfather. 

La grand'mSre, the grandmother, 

Le beau-p^re, the father-in-law. 

La belle-ra^re, the mother-in-law, 

Le parrain, the godfather. 

La marraine, the godmother. 



La femme, 1 .« . /. 
L'fipouge,) ***""/"• 
Le tuteur, the guardian. 
Le pupille, the ward, 
Les enfants, the children, 
Guillaume, William, 
Jacques, James, 
Pierre, Peter, 
Etienne, Stephen, 
Jean, John, 
Louise, Louisa. 
Marie, Mary, 
Isabelle, Isabella. 
Henriette, Henrietta, 
Caroline, Caroline, 
Adelaide, Adelaide, 
Franfoise, Frances, 
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Bonjour, ma tante. 
Comment-vous portez-vous ? 
Trds-bien; et vous? 
Comment se porte monsieur votre 

p^re? 
Passablement bien. 
Faites-lui mes amities. 
Je n'y manquerai pas. 
Mes compliments cbez vous. 



Good morning^ aunt. 

How do you do ? 

Very well; and you (how are you) ? 

How is your father ? 

Tolerably well. 

Remember me kindly to him. 

I will not fail. 

My complimente at home. 



De la ville. Des noms de professions et de m^tiers^ etc. 
Of the town. Of names ofprofessions and trades, etc^ 



Une rue, a street. 
Un trottoir, a footpath, 
Une 6glise, a church. 
Le clocber, the belfry, 
Le portai], the porch. 

M^decin, physician. 

Cbirurgien, surgeon. 

Pharmaden, apothecary. 

Avocat, barrister. 

Avou6, attorney. 

Notaire, conveyancer, 

Procureur, solicitor. 

Banquier, banker. 

Maire, mayor, 

Ecbevin, alderman. 

Conseil municipal, municipal cor* 

poration. 
Commis, clerk. 

Courtier de commerce, broker, 
ArcbevSque, archbishop, 
EvSque, bishop, 

PrStre, priest ; ministre, minister. 
Cur6, rector or vicar, 
Vicaire, curate, 
N^ociant, merchant, 
Marchand, tradesman, 
Sculpteur, sculptor, 
Pr6cepteur, tutor, 
Graveur, engraver, 
Eb^niste, cabinet-maker, 
Teinturier, dyer, 
Orf^vre, goldsmith, 
Joaillier, jeweller. 



Une auberge, an inn. 
La bourse, the exchange. 
La douane, the customhouse. 
La banque, the bank. 
Les fauxbourgs, the suburbs, 

Horloger, clock-maker, 
Aubergiste, innkeeper, 
Boulanger, baker, 
Boucber, butcher. 
Epicier, grocer. 
Patissier, pastrycook. 
Vitrier, glazier, 
Tailleur, tailor, 
Cordonnier, shoemaker. 
Bottler^ bootmaker, 
Quincaillier, ironmonger. 
Cbapelier, hatter. 
Drapier, draper, 
Brasseur, brewer, 
Libraire, bookseller, 
Relieur, bookbinder. 
Papetier, stationer. 
Cbarpentier, carpenter. 
Bonnetier, hosier. 
Taillandier, \ . . 
Ferblantie.^, f^"*^- 

Macon, mason, bricklayer. 
Serrurier, locksmith, 
Mercier, haberdasher. 
Pelletier, feUmonger, 

c5 
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Monsieur voire p^e est-il avocat 7 
Non, monsieur, 11 est banquier. 
Son oncle evt-il m^ecin ? 
Non, 11 est chimi^eD. 
Avez-vous 6U k la douane ? 
Oul, j*y ai itt6, 
Je vlens de la banque. 
Je vais k la bourse. 



Is your father a barruterf 

NOf stTf he ig a banker. 

Is his uncle a physician f 

No, he is a surgeon. 

Have you been to the customhouse f 

Yes, I have, 

laomefrom the bank, 

I am going to the exchange. 



La~ salle k maDger, le dtner^ etc. 
The dining-room^ dinner y etc. 

VoiU la table, there is the table. Un plateau, a tray. 

La nappe, the cloth. 

Une serviette, a napkin, 

Un couteau, a knife, 

De Targenterie, silver-plate. 

Une cuiller, a spoon. 

Une fourcbette, a fork. 



Une soupidre, a soup^ureen. 
Une sauci^re, a sauceboat, 
Une sailer e, a saUcellar. 
Le sel, the salt, 
Le poivre, the pepper. 
Le vinaigre, the vinegar. 



V necmWerkrtLgo^tt a grtwy-epoon, L'huile, the oil, 

Des verres k rin, wineglasses, Un huilier, an oil cruet. 

Un carafon, a water4>ottlei Le vinaigrier, the vinegar cruet. 



De la soupe, \ ^^,^^ 

Unpotage, r^"^' 

Du bceuf, beef. 

Du veau, veal. 

Du mouton, mutton. 

Un aloyau, a sirloin. 

Un gigot, a leg of mutton, 

Une longe de veau, a loin of veal. 

Du pore, pork. 

Pes cdtelettes, chops, 

Des grillades, steaks, 

Des biftecks, beefsteaks, 

De la volaille, poultry. 

Un canard, a auek. 

Une oie, a goose: 

Un dindon, a turkey, 

Un faisan, a pheasant. 

Une b6cass6, a woodcock, 

Une b^cassine, a snipe, 

Un coq de bruy^re, a grouse, 

Une perdrix, a partridge. 

De 1^ salade, salad. 

Des pommes de terre, potatoes, 

Des barlcots, beans. 



Des naveta, tumeps. 

Des carottes, carrots. 

Des champignons, mt»Aroomi. 

Des asperges, asparagus, 

Du poisson,^«A. 

Du saumon, sfdmon, 

Un merlan, a whiting, 

Un ^perlan, a smelt, 

De Tanguille, «e/. 

De la morue, cod, 

Une llmande, a Dutch piaice* 

Une sole, a sole, 

Du gougeon, gudgeon. 

Un brocnet, a piXre. 

Une truite, a trout, 

Des perches, perch, 

Des tanches, fencA. 

Des anchois, anchovies, 

Des chevrettes, shrimps, 

Des salicoques, prawns. 

Un homard, a lobster. 

Du dessert, dessert, 

Du vin, ttrm«. 

Du vin de Bordeaux, Bordeaux. 
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Du Tin de Boui^gogBc, Burfrnidy, De la biSre, bew, 
Duvin deChampAgae, C&amp«»^ Du cidre, cider. 
Du vin de Xerdi, Sherry. De Teau-de-vie, hrtmdy. 

Du vin d'Oporto, Port. De la liqueur, cordial. 



On va diner ; oo a tervi. 

Asseyons-nout, er mettona-^ioiie ft 

taUe* 
Que vous offiirai>je? 
Donnez-moi un peu de soupe. 
Voulez-Tous du poisson ? 
Nod, je tous remercie. 
Je vous demanderai des legumes. 
Venez-moi de la biere, 
fiuvez un verre de yin, 
Mettez de lliuile et du Tinalgrt 

dana lasalade, 
Gotltez done de ce gigoL 
D6couperai-je cette oie? 
Aimez-Tous ie gibier? 
Vous n'ayez pas d'app^tit 
J'ai bien dine. 



We are going to dine ; 

the table. 
Let tie sit down. 
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What shall I effer you t 

Give me a little soup. 

Will you have some fish ? 

NOf f thank you, 

Iwitltroubleyouforsomevegetables. 

Pour me out some beer. 

Drink a glass ofwin^i. 

Put some oil and m^egar into the 

salad. 
Do taste this kg qfmultou. 
Shall I carve thit goote t 
Do you like game f 
You have no appetite* 
I have dined w^U, 



Des parties du corpi. 

La lailIe,^^Kre. 

Le vwi^^e, }'** eomtenance,faee. 
La t6te« ^ head, 
Le front, the forehead* 
Les cbeveux, the hair. 

La cerydiAf / 
Le teint, the eamplexioH. 
Un ceil, an eye, 
Les yeux, the eyes. 
La paupiire, the eyeUd» 
Le sourcil, the eyArow* 
Une oreUle, an ear, 
Le nezp the noee. 
La joue, the cheek, 
Le menton, the eihkL 
Le palais, the palate, 
Les Uyves, the lips. 
La langue, the tongue, 
Les dents, the teeth* 
Le coo, the n^* 



Paris of the botfy. 

La gorge, the throat. 

La poitriiie, the chest, 

Le coeur, the heoft. 

L'estoniae, the stomach, 

Les ^paules, the shoulders, 

Le bras, the arm, 

Le coude, the elbow, 

Le poignet, the wrists 

Le pouls, the pulse. 

La main, the hand, 

Le doigt, the finger, 

Le pouce, the thumb, 

Les onglei, th^ nails, 

LaJAwbe, the kg, 

Le gepou, the kn^e. 

Le mollet, the calf. 

Le pied, the foot. 

La cheville du pied, the onck, 

Le cou-d^pied, the instep, 

Le talon, the heel, 

Le dos, the back. 

Le c6t6, the side. 
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Les c6te8, the ribs. 
La peau, the skin. 
Les 08, the bones, 

Ouvrez la bouche. 
Levez la t^te. 
Donnez-moi le bras. 
J'ai mal aux dents. 
Get enfant a le teint Arais. 
Allez vous laver les mains. 



Le sang, the blood. 
La Toix, the voice, 
Le gosier, the windpipe. 

Open your mouth. 

Look up, lift up your head. 

Give me your arm, 

I have the toothtiche. 

That child has afresh complexion. 

Go and wash your hands. 



Les saisons^ le temps^ etc. The seasons^ the weather^ etc. 



Le printemps, spring, 

Ja*M, summer, 

L'automne, autumn, 

L'hiver, winter. 

Beau temps, ^ne weather, 

Mauvais temps, bad weather. 

Temps clair, clear weather* 

Le froid, the cold. 

La cbalem*, the heat, 

Le vent, the wind. 

La pluie, the rain. 

La gr^le, the hail. 

La gel6e, the frost. 

La glace, the ice. 

La neige, the snow. 

La gelee blancbe, hoar-frost, 

Le verglas, sleet, 

Le d^gel, the thaw. 

Nous voici en biver, il fait froid. 

Approchez-vous du feu. 

II tombe de la grile. 

Je crois qu'il va pleuvoir. 

Le froid aiminue. 

La neige commence k fondre. 

Le temps est bumide, il d^sdle. 

II fait beau temps, le soleil luit. 

Ne pleut-il pas? 

Ce n'est qu'une averse. 

Voil^ Tarc-en-ciel. 

Entendez-vous le tonnerre ? 

Qui, je I'entends. 

Maintenant il fait cbaud. 

Le ciel est sans nuages. 



Le brouillard, the fog. 

Le tonnerre, the thunder. 

La foudre, the thunderbolt, 

Un coup de tonnerre, a clap of 

thunder, 
L'arc-en-ciel, the rainbow, 
Uneond6e, I ^ 
Une averse, J ' 

La ros^e, the dew. 
Le serein, evening air. 
Un courant d'air, a draught, 
Le jour, the day. 
La nuit, the night. 
Le soleil, the sun. 
La lune, the moon, 
Le clair de lune, moonshine, 
Les ^toiles, the stars. 



We are in winter, it is cold. 

Come near to thhjire. 

It hails. 

I think it is going to rain. 

The cold diminishes. 

The snow begins to melt. 

The weather is damp, it thaws. 

It is fine weather, the sun shines. 

Does it not rain ? 

It is but a shower. 

There is the rainbow. 

Do you hear the thunder f 

Yes, I do. 

Now it is warm. 

The sky is cloudless. 



ACCIDENCE, 



AcciDSNCB (from the Latin aeeidere, to happen,) is that part of gram- 
mar which treats of the circumstances or changes by inflection incidental 
to single words. 

33. There are ten classes of words^ called parts of 
speech^ six of which, namely, the article, the substantive 
or noun, the adjective, the pronoun, the verb, and the 
participle, are variable, that is, are liable to change of 
termination according to circumstances. 

The remaining four, namely, the adverb, the preposi- 
tion, the conjunction, and the interjection, are invari- 
able, that is, never change their terminations. 



VARIABLE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

ARTICLE. 

34. An article is a word prefixed to a substantive to 
determine the extent of its signification. 

The article hy some French grammarians is called adjeciif deierminatif. 

In the French language the article is chiefly used to 
denote to the ear either singleness or plurality in the 
following noun, with which it agrees in gender and 
number; as, 

Le laurier et la rose. The laurel and the rose, 

Les lauriers et les roses. The laurels and the roses. 

La science et T^art. ('^^} scienjce and (the) art, 

Les sciences et les arts. \^^ v ^^^*^^^^^^ ^^ (the) arts. 

Z'homme est morteL (The) man is martaL 

Les bommes sent morteb. (The) men are mortaL 



* For r apostrophe, see paragraph 11. 
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in the singular 
^ number. 



38 ARTICLE. 

35. There are three articles : the definite^ the hide- 
finite^ and the partitive. 

36. Definite Article. 

The definite article is so called because it has a par- 
ticular and definite signification. The is the English 
definite article, and it is rendered in French by 

h before a noun masculine beginning with a' 
consonant or h aspirated 

la before a noun feminine beginning with a 
consonant or k aspirated ........ 

r (11.) before a noun of either gender be- 
ginning with a vowel or h mute • • • •. 

Us before any noun in the pluraL 

Exan^les. 

Le m6rite, the merit. La vertu, the virtue. 

L'esprit, the mML L'faonneur, the horumr. 

Note. The i* ii to be pronoiBioed with the noan, in if fomuiig with it 
one entire word : V^^sprit, V^^Jkonneur ; and not le esprit ^ le honneur 

Les plantes, the plants. Les oiseaux, the birds. 

Les h^ros, the heroes. Les hommes, the men. 

Headf translaie, and parse*: 

Le gar^on, la fille. Les oncles, les neveux. Les saisons, 
le printemps, r6t6, I'automne, Vhiver. Le soleil, la lune, les 
itoiles. L'ann^e, le mois, le jour, Theure, la promenade, les 
histoires, les harpes. 

JSxercise. 

The servant, the friend, the servants^ the friends, the 

domesti^juem.fatf. amim. domestiques amia 

child, the children, the brothers, the brother, the father, the fittherB, 
enfant enfanis frtre$ frire phe phres 

the herb, the herbs, the friendship, the honours, the hc^e, 
herbehm. herhes amitiS honneurshm. esphance 

the glory, the hero, the plant. 

ffhire f. hiros h asp,X plante f. 

* The English of the Examples for reading ^ tran^tioH, end parsmg, 
given throughout the Accidence, will be found In the Appenpics, under 
the head Batercieea ria^ntulSs. 

t See the «zplB]iation of the signs and abbreviations used in the Exer- 
cises, facing page 1. 

X Tor words beginnnig wilii h si^inted see page 11. 
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The Definite artide joiiied with ds, oi or from ; and 
i^ to, is thud declined : 

. , A 

• > 

Before a consonant Before a vowel 
or h atpirated, or h. mute, 
Afoffc. JFVifi. M, and F* 

with dc : du, de la, ^de 1% des, of or from the. 
with ^ : an, & la, h, T, aux, to the. 

• 

da w a eowhraetUm qf, and is uted hufead qf dele* 

dtB • deles. 

an i .«..• kle. 

mx ^ klei. 

Du matin au soir. From the morning to the evening, 

Au travail du gar^on. To the work of the bojf. 
Aux amis des lldves. To the^t^ncb of the pupils* 

37. The English possessive or genitive case expressed by '5, 
as the child^s book, having no literal equivalent in French, 
is rendered in an inverted manner : the book of the ckUdy le 
livre de I'enfant. 

3B« Indefinite Article. 

The Indefinite article is so called because it has an 
indefinite signification. In English the indefinite ar- 
tide is a or an, and it is rendered by 

101 before a noon masculine, and ime before a noun femi- 
nine. 

Eacample. 

Un acte d1iumatkit6 est toujours An act €f humanity is always 
une action honorable. an honourable action. 

The French indefinite article is thus declined : 

Mtuc, Fern, 

withde: d'un, d'une, of or from a, 

with a : i un, k une, to a. 

39. Partitive Article. 

^SomCf* or 'any/ signifyii^ a portion of anything, 
or SifeWy may be called the partitive article. It is 
rendered by duy de la, de l\ or des (of the) 3 but some 
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or any is frequently understood in English^ whereas duy 
de lay de l\ or de& must be expressed in French before 
every substantive taken in a partitive sense \ as^ 

Donnez-moi du pain. Crive me some bread* 

Prenez de la salade. Take some salad, 

Buvez de /'eau. Drink some water, 

Avez-vous des cerises, des Have you any cherriesy straW" 

fraises, ou des framboises ^ ' berries^ or raspberries ? 

Note. The partitive article, in French, is merely the definite article with 
the preposition de ; and it denotes separation or partition of a part (tme 
pariie or une certaine quantity,) from a whole ; some, or an equivalent 
word, being understood before the article ; as dormez^moi du pain ; t. e. 
donnez-moi (une partie or une certaine quantity dupain. 

40. When a substantive taken in a partitive sense is 
preceded by an adjective, the preposition de is used 
without the article ; as, 

De bon pain. (Some^ good bread, 

De bonne viande. i^Some^ good meat. 

De beaux fruits. {Some) J^ne fruits. 

Heady translate^ and parse. 

L'amour de la vertu. Le bonheur de Fhomme. Au prin- 
temps de la vie. De la pointe, or du point du jour, au 
coucher du soleil. La sagesse est la santi de T^me. La vi- 
gueur de Tesprit et du corps. Agr^able k la vue, k Touie, au 
gout, et au toucher. L'activit^ est la mdre de la prosp^rit^. 
L'instniction est un tr6sor. Le fruit du travail est le plus 
doux des plaisirs. Voil^ une pomme et une poire. Voici du 
th§, du chocolat, de la cr^me, du pain, du beurre, et des oeufs 
pour dejeuner. Voila du sucre et du lait. Une ann6e, un 
mois, une semaine, un jour, une heure, une minute, une se- 
conde, m^me un instant,est une partie du temps aussi bien 
qu*un siecle. 

JSxercise. 

The harp of the child. The history of (the) man. The 

harpef,\iatp. enfant histoirelim. hommehm. 

love of (the) study. The glory of the hero. The sight of the 
amour itude gloire f. hirot h asp, vue f. 

moon and of the stars. The mind of the king. The happiness of 
lunef. Holies esprit rot bonheur m. 
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(ihe) Tirtae. The chOdreii of the hamlet. The harvest of the 

vertuf, enfanis hameaum.hatp. ricoUef. 

fields. The light of the day. The courage of a soldier. To the 
ehampt htmier&L m. soldatm. 

health of the queen. To the energy of the genei^d. To the merit 
santS L reine Snergie f. ffSnSral mSritem. 

of the poet. A schoolboy's books: a dictionary aud a grammar. 
poeie ieolier (37) art, dtetionnairem. grammwrei. 

In the following phrases care must be taken to express <fti, <fe, la, de F, 
or Set, before every snbstantive used in a partitive sense (39.)* 

Give me bread, meat, water, and eggs. Here are figs, 
Dmrnez-moi pain m. viande f. eau et oeufi Void * figueM 

oranges, apples, pears, apricots, and peaches. Bring me some 
— ^^ pommes poires abrieots piches Apportez'tnoi 

pens, ink, wax, and paper. Some beer and some wine. Take 
plume* enere cire f. papier m. btere f. vin m. Prenez 

some cider. Give him salt, pepper, and vinegar. Here are 
ddrevi. Donnez-lui eelm, poiwem, vinaigre-m. Void * 

roses, tulips, pinks, and violets. There are strawberries, cherries, 
iuUpes ceillets violettea Voii^ * fraiees cerises 

and gooseberries. Here are fine 

groseittes d maquereaUy ou grosetUes vertes * beaux (40.) 

paintings and fine engravings. 
UMeoMX TO. beUes gravuresf. 



SUBSTANTIVE. 



41. A substantiye or noun is the name of a person, 
place^ or thing ; as, 

Homme, man ; maison, house ; Paris ; France ; esp6rance, 
hope; bont^, hhtdness; vertu, virtue; douceur, sweetness; 
travail, labour, 

42. Nouns are of two kinds, common and proper. 
The noun common is that which belongs to many 

persons or things of the same nature : hommcy man ; 
chtvaly horse, are nouns common, for the name man 
belongs to Peter, Pauly etc. 
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The noun proper is that Tfiiich particiilarly designates 
one person or thing ; as, NapoUon^ Pitrisy la Seiney etc. 

Of Oender. 

43. Gender is the relation of the nouns to what is 
male or female, or abusively considered as such. The 
French language has two genders, the masculine^ as, le 
vieillardj the old man; lejilsy the son;— and the femi- 
nine, as, la femme, the woman ; la ^fiUe, the daughter. 
The French language does not admit the neuter gender 
with substantives, and consequently the names of inani- 
mate objects, or things without life, are either mascu- 
line or feminine : as, 

Maac, Ftfn. 

Le livre, the hock. La plume, the pern* 

Un arbre, a tree* Une {Hrairie> a meadow. 

44. To determine the gender of nouns of inanimste objects, gmnma- 
rians generally lay down numerom rules, and make BtiU more nnmeroua 
exceptions, attempting to imitate the Latin grammars by claasiQang the 
gender of nouns according to their termination, and concluding their re- 
marks with the cheering ritoumelle: "We must exeept such words as 
usage alone will teach/' 

Being convinced that the ear and pracHc€ are the safest and moat cor- 
rect guides in this part of the grammar of the language, we recommend 
the student to notice attentively the genders of nouns of inanimate objects 
as he hears those noims used in the phraseology of the language. The 
gender of any noun can^ in most instances, be ascertained in a sentence 
by the termination of one of the accompanying words, such as an article, 
an adjective, a pronoun, or a participle : as, le mur, the wall ; la vilkt the 
town ; de belles maisons, fine houses; Vencre avec laquelle vous avez icritf 
the ink with which you wrote ; V^quit^ est prodtUte par V amour de la jus- 
tice, equity is produced by the love of justice, etc. 

45. To the Latin student we may remark, that those French nouns 
which are derived from the Latin generally follow the genders o€ their 
originals, the French masculine, with few exceptions, coireipondmg to tlio 
neuter and masculine of the Latin, and the French feminine similarly cor- 
responding to the Latin feminine. THth words having terminationa simi- 
lar to the following, this rule prevails to a oonsidmUe extent i TiOCM, 
Ueu't focu9, feu; jocus,^'^; impunitas, impunity \ Veritas, ti^rtM ; TtBltai^ 
vanite\ honor, honneur\ caput, c?irf\ caballus, cheval; liber, Uvre (book); 
libra, livre (pound), etc. 

The most remarkable words derived from the Latin whose gender lias 
been changed, are dentf tooth ; fontaine, fountain, which are masculine in 
Latin (denstfonst) and feminine in French. Likewise ar^re, tree; nai^k% 
ship ; onffle^ nail, which are feminine in Latin {arbor, navUt un^^Ua^ bat 
mascidine in French'. See Appendice, Du genre dee name. 
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Of Number. 

46. Nouns have two numbers^ the singular, denoting 
one object, as le portrait i and the plural, denoting 
more than one, as les portraits. 

Formation of the Plural of Nouns. 

47* General Rule. The plural of substantives, and 

also of adjectives (55.), is formed by adding an « to the 

singular; as, 

Smgutar. PluraL 

Le bon enfant, 1^ good child i les bons enfants, the good chU- 

dren. 

Un livre utile, a useful book; deux livres utiles, two useful 

books. 

49. Note. Some aatlion omit the final / in the plural of all words (snb- 
stantiyes or a^ectires) of more than one syllable, ending in ant or en/, and 
write a^anSf momenSt etc., but the Freiich Academy, dte best modem 
grammarians, as well as the principal printers in Paris, retain that letter. 
indeed there is no reason why it should be omitted, as it is preserved in 
monosyllables, as venif deniy lenty j^mUy goUtf etc., and also in aimm/, afiribut, 
enyifrunt, etc. Besides, the gcnoral nde for forming the plural of substan- 
tives and adjectives by the mere addition of an « is then applicable to all ; 
and the learner can more easily discriminate the final letter of the singular 
in such words as diamantSfV^t&atu, g4ant9, tyrana^ Titans^ Mbuta, tribusy 
and several others. 

49. Obs. 1. Substantives (and adjectives) ending in 
«, jr, or 2 in the singular, do not vary in the plural ; 
as, 

Smguiar. PluraL 

LtB h6ros, the kero ; les h6ros, the heroes, 

Une voix, a voice ; des voix, voices. 

Le nez^ /Ae nose ; les nez, the noses. 

50. Obs. 2. Those ending in eau, au, and eu take x 
in the plural ; as. 

Singular. PluraL 

Le ch^au, the castle ; les chateaux, the castles. 

Le bateau, the boat ; les bateaux, the boats. 

Uo oiseaUf a bird; des oiseaux, birds. 

Le jeu, the game ; les jeux, the games. 

Du feUiJire ; des feux,^re^. 

Unbeau tsXieviWyaJine picture; de beaux tableaux,^ne/nc^re9. 

Except bleUf blue, and landau, a kind of carriage, which take s in the 
pfairal, as, det yewr bleus, blue eyes ; det hmdauif limdaaft. 
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51. Obs. 3. Those ending in ou follow the general 
rule, that is^ take s to form their plural, except the 
following, which take x : bijou, jewel, bijoux 5 chou, 
cabbagey choux ; genou, knecy genoux j caillou, Jlintj 
cailloux ; joujou, toj/y joujoux ; hibou, owl, hiboux. 

52. Obs. 4. Those ending in al or ail become plural 
by changing al or ail into aiue \ as. 

Singular. Plural, 

Le cristal, crystal \ les cristaux, crystals. 

Un cheval, a horse ; des chevaux, horses. 

Un travail, a labour ; des travaux, labours. 

Un original, an original ; des originaux, originals. 

Except the following which take an « in the plural : bal^ eamaval; r^gal, 
treat; cAaco/, jackal ; atiiraUf implements, train; detail; iventail, &n; 
gouvemail, rudder; portail, portal; s^aUf seraglio; amical^ friendly; 
colottalffatalf final; gladal^ frozen ; initial, medial, nasal, pascal, th^dtral*. 

53. The following are irregular : 

Singular, Plural. 

A'leul, ancestor ; aieux and ai'euls. 

Ail, garlic ; ails and aulx. 

B6tail, cattle ; bestiaux. 

Ciel, heaven ; cieux and ciels. 

C£il, eye ; yeux and oeils. 

Travail, labour ; travaux and travails*. 

The word tout used as a substantive makes in the plural touts; BB,plU' 
sieurs touts distincts les uns des autres. In every other case it makes tous ; 
as, tous les hommes, etc. 

54. Some nouns are always used in the plural ; as, les an" 
nales, les ancitres, les mdn^, les entrailks ; Us moeurs, manners, 
morals ; les tinibres, darkness, etc. Others, such as adjectives 
used substantively, and names of virtues and vices, are always 
used in the singular; as, le certain, le difficile; la pudeur, 
modesty ; Vorgueil, pride ; Vavarice, la gourmandise, etc. 

Read, translate, and parse : 

L'Europe est la partie du monde la plus civilis6e. JA fleu- 
rissent les sciences, les lettres, et les arts. Le sol couvert de 
villes populeuses, est cultiv^ avec soin. On y trouve beaucoup 
de routes et de canaux, de nombreuses fabriques et manufac- 
tures. Le commerce a ouvert aux Europ^ns toutes les con- 
tr^es du globe, et leurs vaisseaux naviguent sur toutes les mers. 

* See Appendice, Formation irr4guUkre duplurieL 
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Rtad and write ihefoUowing words in the Plural: 

La vertu, la richesse, le vice, lliomme, un ami, le maitre, 
1*3^6, la perdrix, I'excds, la noix, le tableau, le ch&teau, 
I'oiseauy le cheval, le travail, le detail, un 6ventaiL 



Mead and write ihefoUowing words in the Singular: 

Les oncles, les tautes, les cousins (m,), les cousines (f.), les 
maitresses, les h6ros, les bateaux (m.), des couteaux (m.), des 
originaux (m.), les yeux (m.), les'aieux (m.), les cieux (m.), 
les bijoux (m.}, et les joujoux (m*)- 



ADJECTIVE. 

55. An adjective is a word which expresses the quality 
of a substantive or noun ; as, 

Un ami sincere^ A Bincere Jriend, 

Un homme prudent^ A prudent man. 

Un bd arbre, A fine tree. 

Un bon pdre, A good father. 

56. In French, the adjective agrees in gender and 
number with the substantive to which it relates ; as, 

Un homme Eloquent, An eloquent man. 

Une femme 6Ioquente, An eloquent woman. 

Des hommes 61oquents, JSloquent men. 

Des femmes 61oquentes, Eloquent women. 

Formation of the Feminine of Adjectives.. 

57- General Rule. The feminine is generally formed 
by adding an e mute to the masculine ; as, 

Mon frdre est grand. My brother is talL 

Ma soeur est grande, Jify sister is tall. 

n est poli, He is polite. 

£lle est polie. She is polite. 

Mon pere est estim6. My father is esteemed. 

Ma mdre est estim^, illy mother is esteemed. 

58. Adjectives ending in e mute in the masculine do 
not change for the feminine ; as, 

Mon fib est sage et aimabley My son is good and amiable. 
Ma fiUe est sage et aimMe, Mydaughteris good and amiable. 
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59^ Adjectives ending in -e/, ^eil, -ien, --on, and -et^ 
form their feminine by doubling the final consonant and 
adding e mute ; as^ 



Masc. 


Fern, 




Crael, 


cruelle, 


crud. 


Pareil, 


pareille. 


like. 


Ancien, 


ancienne. 


ancient. 


Bob, 


bonnp, 


good. 


Net, 


nette, 


clean. 


mtlei, concret, diaeret, inguiei, secret, rep 


flet, make in the feminim 



complete, concrete, discrete, inquUte, secrdte, rqtiite. 

60. Adjectives ending in /, change this letter into ve ; 
as^ 

Masc, Fern, 

Bref, brdve, skari. 

Naif, naive^ ingenuous. 

Neuf, neuve, new. 

61. Adjectives ending in or change x into se; as, 

M<isc. Fern, 

G6n6renx, g^n^reuse, generous. 

Vertuetix, vertueuse, virtuous. 

Jaloux, jalonse, jealous. 

Fripa -mksA prifixe in the feminine. 

62. Adjectives ending in eur change eur into €use\ as, 

Masc,- Fern, 

Flatteur, flatteuse, flattering, 

Trompear, trompeuse, deceitful. 

AntMeur, citMeur, exterieur, ii\f4riewr, intAHeur, majeur, mineur, 
meiUewr, postAieur, prieur, sup^rieur, utt&imtr, follow the general rule, 
that is, take e mate. A4JectiYes of this termination, rieur, express an idea 
of comparison. 

The following change eur into eresse : 

Masc, Fern. 

Bailleur, bailleresse, lessor 

D^fendeur, d^fenderesse, defendarU. 

Enchanteur, eDchanteresse, enchanting^ charmer 

P^cheur, p^cheresse, • sinner, 

YengeaK, vengeresse, avenger. 
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The following change eur into rice : 



MasCm 


Fern. 




Accusateury 


accusatrioe, 


accuser. 


Acteur, 


actrice. 


actor. 


Admirateur, 


admiratrice, 


admirer. 


Amhafnadeur, 


ambassadrice. 


ambassador. 


BienfaiteuFy 


bienfaitrice, 


benefactor. 


Conducteur, 


conductriee, 


conductor. 


Conservateor, 


conservatrice, 


preserver. 


Cr^ateur, 


cr6atrice, 


creator. 


£x6cutear» 


ex^cutiice^ 


executor. 


Inspecteur, 


inspectfice, 


inspector. 


Inventeur, 


inventrice, 


inventor. 


Peisicuteury 


per86cutrice» 


persecutor. 


Protecteur, 


protectrice, 


proiedtor. 


Seducteur, 


s^ductricei 


seducer. 


Most of the aboTe are used both as snbstantiYes and adjectives. 


llie followmg adgectiYef 


( have two words to express the femhime : 


Mtue, 


Fern. 




Ohantenr, dinger, 


chanteuse and cantatrice. 


Chasseur, huntsman, chasseuse and chasseresse. 


Tkjcu-* I retailer, d^iteuse. 




jx , ,1.,,., The who atkt, demandeuse. 
^™"****"'lptem/fy, demanderesse. 


Yendeor, seller. 


▼endeuse anJ yenderesse Qxm). 



Note. Dettmemr, guesser, makes in the feminine denineum, and demn, 
diviner, coi^ucr, devineresse^ - According to several good writers amateur 
makes amatriee in the feminine. 

63. The following adjectives foim their feminine irre- 
gnlady : 



Mmc. 

Absoufly 



B^nin, 
Beau or bel> 
Coi, 

DlSSOIUy 

poux, 

Kim Mi- 



Favoriy 



Fern. 
absoute, 
basse, 
b^nigne, 
blanche, 
beUe, 
cadnqoe, 
coite^ 
dissoute, 
dottce, 
^paisse, 
exiNresse, 
favorite^ 



absolved. 

low, 

benign, hind, 

white, 

fine, 

decrepityJrmL 

stiu, snug, 

dissolved, 

sweet, 

thick. 

express^ positive. 

favomrite. 
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false. 

JboUsh. 

freslu 

lTcmk,open. 

geTUky pretty 

Chreek, 

big. 

twin. 

tired. 

long. 

malicious. 

soft. 

unpolished. 

new. 

no, none. 

clownish. 

public. 

red. 

dry. 

siUy. 

third. 

traitor. 

Turkish. 

old. 

oldish. 

64f. Beau, fou, mou, nouveau, and vieux are used before a 
noun masculine singular beginning with a consonant or h 
aspirated ; bel,fol, mol, nouvel, vte27(and vieux occasionally)^ 
before a noun masculine singular beginning with a vowel or 
h mute ; as, un beau gar^on, a fine boy ; un bel homme, a ^ 
man ; unfol espoir, a foolish or vain hope ; un nouvel actaar^ 
a new actor ; un vieil habits £tn old coat, etc. 

Note. The following nouns and adjectives undergo no change in tiie 
feminine : 

Chatain, nut-brown; imposteur, impostor*, dispos, active, nimhk\ frt^ 
coxcomb \ auteur* au^Aor } peintre,j0atn/er; ^crivain, tm/er ; poete,jMefi 
temoin, tpitnesa. 

Note. The plural of adjectiyes is formed by the same rules as tiwH 
already given for the plural of substantives (47 — 53.). 

* Franc makes franque^ when it has reference to the aatioa ctDod 
Francs ; as, la langtiejranque. 
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Mate. 


Fern. 


Faux, 


fausse. 


Fou or fol, 


foUe, 


Frais, 


fraiche, 


Franc*, 


Tranche, 


Gentil, 


gentille, 


Gras, 


grasse, 


Grec, 


grecque. 


Gros, 


grosse, 


Jumeau, 


jumelle. 


Las, 


lasse. 


Long, 


longue. 


Malin, 


maligne. 


Mou or mol, 


moUe, 


Mat {pronounced m 


iiM), matte. 


Nouveau or nouvel, 


nouvelle, 


Nul, 


nulle. 


Paysan, 


paysanne. 


Public, 


publique,. 


Roux, 


rousse. 


Sec, 


s^che. 


Sot, 


sotte. 


Tiers, 


tierce, 


Traitre, 


traitresse. 


Turc, 


turque, 


Vieux or vieil. 


vieille, 


Vieillot, 


vieillotte. 
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Read^ translate, and parse. 

yn cher ami, disait un sage precepteur a son illustre 
, soyez doux, humain, accessible, affable, compatissant et 
il. Imitez votre pere. Souvenez-vous qu'il §tait sup6- 
aux autres par la noblesse de ses sentiments ; appliqu^, 
et ferme dans les n6gociations. 

en n'est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est aimable. Boi- 
'. — ^Les Tyriens sont industrieux, patients, laborieux, 
*es, sobres et managers. Fenelon. — La langue fran^aise 
irl6e en Europe par tons les hommes 6clair6s. — Un travail 
atre et une necessity pressante triomphent des plus 
les difficult^s. 

'onounce and larite the follovnng Adjectives in the 
nine : 

sant, peupl6, necessaire, sage, juste, estim6, vermeil, chr6- 
bon, gras, muet, discret, actif, vif, blanc, franc, dangereux, 
X, moqueur, menteur, vengeur. 

Read, translate, and parse : 

Adjective masculine. Adjective feminine, 

>inb est 'plus pesant que le fer. L'eau est plus pesante que I'air. 

' pays est trhs-peuptS, La France est plus peuplee que 

I'ltalie. 

est necessaire k la vie. La chaleur est necessaire au corps, 

ami, sois^o^^ ei juste, Mon amie, sois sage ei juste. 

devoir n'est pas difficile, Votre t^che n'est pas difficile, 

in est substaniiel. La viande est suhstantielle, 

nonument n'est Hemel, Nulle mode n'est Stemelle. 

ar est Spats. Cette haie est ipaisse, 

mvre est bien ancien. Etudiez I'bistoire ancienne, 

fils, sois bon etgentil. Ma fille, sois bonne etffentille. 

i est souvent bien sot, C'est une sotte entreprise. 

iscours est ambigu. Cette parole est ambtgue, 

un chapeau nei^, Voici une pens^e neuve, 

onblons pas I'ordre public, Le ministre de I'lnstruction pu- 

blique est k Paris, 

afant est naif et franc. Sa soeur est naive etfranche. 

e un caract^re /ranc. J'aime une riponae franche, 

r est frais. Voici de I'e&ufraiche, 

emin est bien long. Ma le9on n'est pas longue. 

un espoir trompeur. C'est une promesse trompeuse, 

moignage accusateur, Une parole accusatrice. 

I un sourire enchanteur, Sa voix est enchanter esse. 

bez un meiUeur climat. Sollicitez une meilleure place* 
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Adjective masculine. Adjective feminine, 

Ce peuple est courageux. Cette feipme est courageiise. 

Ne soyez jamais^'a/otu;. N *ayez pas Yhnxxienr jalouse. 

Get bomme est indiscret et ha- Cette demoiselle est indiscrete et 

vard, havarde. 

II est distrait et itourdi, Elle est distraite et Stourdie, 
Un chapeau de paille est %er. La paille est ISgdre, 



Adjective singular, 

Mon ills, montre-toi cfoctVe et at- 

tentif, 
Sois BxtiifidUe et discret, 
Nouvel an, nouveau plaisir. 

Le nord est un point cardinal, 
Ne sois ni ombrageux ni sournois. 
Louise, sois prudente, 
Le perroquet est havard. 
Le tigre est crue/. 
La vengeance est odieuse. 
Monsieur, soyez attentif. 
Mademoiselle, soyez attentive. 
La France eat fertile, 
Mon ami, soyez charitable. 
Ma fiUe, soyez polie. 
Mon enfant, soyez sage. 



Adjective plural, 

Mcs enfants, montrez-vous dociles 

et attentifs, 
Soyez Amis fidiles et discrets, 
Nouveaux travaux, nouvelles}cnSi&- 

sances. 
II y a quatre points cardinaux, 
Ne soyez ni ombrageux ni sournois, 
Charles et Louise, soyez prudents, 
Le merle et la pie sont bavards. 
Le tigre et V hyene sont cruels, 
Les vengeances sont odieuses. 
Messieurs, sovez attentifs, 
Mesdemoiselles, soyez attentives. 
La France et I'ltalie sont/er/t7ef. 
Mes amis, soyez charitables, 
Mes filles, soyez poUes, 
Mes enfants, soyez sages. 



Of the Position of Adjectives. 

65. General Rule, Adjectives are in French gene- 
rally placed after the suhstantive to which they relate j' 
as« 



Un homme riche» 
Una pens6e morale. 
Une chambre obscure. 
Une table ronde. 
Un temps chattd. 
Un ihemefra7i^is. 



A rich man, 
A moral thought* 
A dark room. 
A round tcMe. 
Warm toeaiher. 
A French exercise. 



66. Although many adjectives may be placed either before 
or after the noun at pleasure, as un homme habiky or un AeAik 
hommey a clever man, the best way to avoid mistakes in writing 
the exercises is to put them after the substantive, except tiie 
following, which usually precede : 

Be&Ui^ne; b6n, good; cher, dear (dmoting affection) \ 
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oe, worik^; grand, great; jeune, y&ung\ joli, pretty; 
iTais, Sad; m^haQt, wicked; meillear, better; moindre, 
; petit, Uale; saint, holy ; tel, stick; tout, all; vieux, M; 
in^ugfy. 

he meaning of some acQectiveSi however, diffien according to their 
tion irfore or qfter the noon ; as, 

honnete homme, an honest man, Un homme honn^te, a polite man, 

grand homme, a man qf great Un homme grand, a taU man, 

ierit, 

brare homme, a worthy man. Un homme brave, a brave man, 

ee Appendice, Place de Vadjectif, 

Exercise. 

oungman. (An) Important news. A good study. An agreeable 
eune -— ^— nouvellef, itude f. agriable 

isement. A valuable collection of old manuscripts. A cultivated 
m. prieieux f. mantucritem. eultivi((85) 

Dtry is always admired. (The) idleness is fatal to (the) 

^^agne f. eat toujours admirS parene f, — 

Ith. The Italian language is easy. The gods of the pagans 
^t itaUen languef, facile dieux pa'iena 

e numerous. I have a good share. There is a beautiful 
ent nombreux JTai parti, Foild * beau 

idow. The Greek language is studied. (The) wolves are 
hriet. grec itudiS loups sont 

I and ferocious. The manners of those good countrymen are 
di firoce moeursf.^fi, ees paysane sont 

pie. She is deceitful. They are (of the) deceitful promises. 
— EUe trompeur Ce sont irompeur promessei. 

L good orator, a good speech. They are troublesome. The 
orateur discoursm, lis sont importun 

r is open. Fear the avenging thunderbolt. That is your 
te f. ouvert Craignez vengeur foudre f. C*est votre 

mrite reading. This is for the public good. Have you a good 
wri lecture f. Cest pour bienm, Avez^vous 

? The enchanting style of Bernardin de St. Pierre. The 
Mf. enchanteur — m. < — — -— 

banting voice of that actress. The sublime conceptions 
kanteur voixf, cette actrice — — pensSef. 

Somer. The general officers of the army. The delightful 
famh^e ginSral offiders amUe charmant 
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avenues of Versailles. The public authority. (The) jealousy is 
alUef, _— _ autoritif, jalousie f. 

odious. Gentlemen, be attentive. That city is very populous. 
odiettx Messieurs soyez attentif Cette villef. tres-peuplS 

The soul is immortal. (The) ancient history is very interesting. 
dmef, immortel ancien histoiref, tres-intSressant 

A new coat. The grass is thick. Those boys are docile and 
neuf habit L'herhef, Spais Ces sont 

amiable^ 
aimahle " 

My friends, be faithful and discreet. Young ladies, 

Mes soyez fidele discret Mesdemoiselles 

be polite. (The) tigers are cruel. A pretty little round box. 
soyez poll tigres m. sont joli petit rond boite f. 

A large square room. A foolish undertaking. A protecting 

grand carri chambref, sot entreprisef, protecteur 

hand. A mild temper. The new fashion. The paint is 
mainf, doux humeur t nouveau modef. peinturef, 

dry. There is some white wax. (A) cold weather. An interesting 
sec Foild * bkmc cire f. 'froid temps m, intSressant 

and instructive study. The remarkable events of the Ro- 

instructif * ' Hude f. remarquable evSnements m. pi . ro' 

man history. A plain, simple, and natural st3*le. An ingenuous 
main histoire f. uni • naturel , — m. inghiu 

candour, an amiable simplicity, and a lively artlessness are the 
candeurf, aimable simplicity t piquant naivetSf, sont 

charm of (the) youth. 
charme m. jeunesse f. 

67. Formation of the Degrees of Comparison. 
There are three degrees of comparison : 

1. The Positive, or the adjective itself. 

2. The Comparative, expressed by plus, ^ 

more, or moins, less, nlaced be- 

3. The Superlative, expressed by le, la, fore the 

or les plus, the most, \ adjective. 

-—----———— or le, la, les moins, 

the least. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Sage, toise ; Plus sage, vnser ; Le plus sage, wisest, 

histxmty learned ; Moins instruit, ^^5 Le moins instruit, ^ 

learned \ hast learned. 

Note. In the superlative degree the article le^lat or Us is not used 
when a possessive pronoun precedes the noun, as mon plus cher ami, my 
dearest friend. 

Note. The French have no terminations similar to the er and est used 
to express the English comparative and superlative. 

68. The following are irregular : 

Bon, good ; Meilleur, bettei' ; Le mcilleur, the best. 

Mauvais, bad ; Pire (or plus mauvais), Le pire (or le plus mau- 

worse ; vais), the worst. 

Petit, little or Moindre (or plus petit), Le moindre (or le plus 
smaU ; less or smaller ; petit), the hast or tJie 

smallest, 

69. The comparative of these adjectives must not be 
mistaken for the comparative of the follovi»ing adverbs : 

Bien, well\ Mieux, better ; Le mieux, the best. 

Mai, badly ; Pis*, or plus mal, toorse ; Le pis, or le plus mal, the 

worst. 
Peu, litth ; Moins, less ; Le moins, the hast. 

EXAMPLES. 
Adjectives, Adverbs. 

Un bon travail, II travailh bien, 
A good work. He works well. 

Un meilleur travail, H travailh mieux, 
A better work. He works better. 

Ije meilleur travail, H travailh le mieux, 
The best work. He works best. 



Read, translate, and parse : 

Londres est la plus belle des villes. Le meilleur ami. La 
plus belle comparaison. Mes plus jolies fleurs. Son meilleur 

* Pia is also used as a comparative adjective, C*est bien pis, it is much 
WOTse. Jl fCy a rien depis que cela, there is nothing worse than that% 
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ouvrage. La plus jeune de mes soeurs. Le moins sage de 
mes freres. Un meilleur raisonnement. 11 raisonne mieux. 

Exercise. 

Rich, richer, richest. A pretty village, a prettier village, the 
Riche ' joli m. 

prettiest village. Amiahle, less amiable, the least amiable. Small, 

Aimahle 

smaller, smallest. A good drawing, a better drawing. He draws 

dessinm, II destine 

well : his brother draws better. 
son 

OF COMPARISON. 

Superiority. 

70. In a comparison of superiority, plus, more, is 
placed before the adjective, and que^ than, after it. 

plus que II est plies savant que moi. 

more than He is more learned than /. 

Inferiority, 

71. In a comparison of inferiority, moins, less, is 
placed before the adjective, and que, than, after it. 

moins que. 1\ est moins riche que vous. 

less than He is less rich than you. 

Equality. 

72. In a comparison of equality, oMssi, as, in affirma- 
tive, or si, so, in negative, phrases, is placed before the 
adjective, and que^ as, after it. 

aussi que. La tulipe est az^^e belle qu£ la rose. 

as as The tulip is as beautiful as the rose. 

si que. La tulipe n'est pas si belle que la rose. 

so as The tulip is not so beautifiU as the rose. 

Note. Aussi is also used occasionally in negative sentences. 

Head, translate, and parse : 
Homere me parait plus sublime que tons les autres poetes 
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^piques. La rose est plus belle que la violette. L'automne 
est nioins vari6 que le printemps. Vous ties moius instruit 
que voire frere. II est aussi savant que moi. II n'est pas si 
ag^ que votre soeur. 

JSxercise, 

Kotliing is more agreeable to the mind than the light of (the) 
Jiien n'etft agreahle esprit lumi^ret 

truth. William is less attentive than his brother. He is as rich 
vhitSf. Guillaume attentif son II riche 

as they. He is not so rich as they. (The) shipwreck and (the) 
eux II n'est pas eux naufrage m. 

death are less fatal than the pleasures which attack (the) virtue. 
mortf,sont funesie plaisirs qui atf-aquent verttif. 

My dear friend, be as good and as benevolent as your father. 
Mon soyez bienveilhnt votre 

OP NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Numeral adjectives indicate a reference to numbers. 
They are of two sorts, the cardinal and the ordinal. 

The cardinal are the numbers which indicate quan- 
tity without marking the order, and the ordi7ial are the 
numbers which serve to indicate the order in which 
things may be arranged. 

From the cardinal and ordinal numbers are derived 
other numeral expressions, understood by their de- 
nominations of collective, fractional and proportional 
numbers. 



Un «!., une/. 1 

Deux (X wwfe) 2 

Trois (pronounced trwah) 3 

Quatre (pron. katre) 4 

Cinq (q is sounded ) 5 

Six (pron. siss) 6 

Sept (pron. sett) 7 

Huit (t is sounded) 8 

Neuf (f is sounded) 9 

HvL (pran, diss) 10 



73. Cardinal Numbers, 

Onze 11 

Douze (dooze) 12 

Treize (treze) 13 

Quatorze (katorze) 14 

Qixxmze {kinze) 15 

Seize (set is broad) 16 

Dix-sept (pron. diss-sett). 1 7 
Dix-huit (jwon. diz-uitt).. 18 
Dix-neuf (pron, diz-neuff ) 1 9 
Y'mp, (gi muU) 20 
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Note. The final consonant of deuXj irois, cinqy siXf sept, huitf neuf, and 
dix is sounded when before a vowel or A mute ; as, 

Deux^^amia, two friends ; troia^^ommeSf three men ; troia^^ef deux 
font cinq, three and two are five ; cmg^^ardoiseSf five slates ; six^oiaeaux, 
six birds; aept^^^cus, seven crowns; huit^^ou net^f, eight or nine, etc, 
(See page 17.) 

But it is mute when the following word begins with a consonant or h 
aspirated; as. 

Deux UvreSf two books ; trots h^s, three heroes ; cinq garfons, five 
boys ; les cinq pour centy the five per cent ; six tableaux, six pictures ; sept 
chaises, seven chairs ; huit francs, eight firancs ; neufsous, nine sous, t. e» 
fourpence-halfpenny ; d^ux cents, two hundred ; trois cents, three hun- 
dred, etc. 



Vingt et un, 

Vingt-deux, 

Vingt-trois, 

Vingt-quatre, 

Vingt-cinq, 

Vingt-six, 

Vingt-sept, 

Vingt-huit, 

Vingt-ueuf, 



1 



T3 
V 

C 
P 

o 

00 

CO 

• »-• 

p 
-^ 



CO 

5>i 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



Trente 30 

Trente et un 31 

Trente-deux 32 

Trente-trois 33 

Trente-quatre 34" 

Trente-cinq 35 

Trente-six 36 

Trente-sept 37 

Trente-huit 38 

Trente-neuf. 39 

Quarante (^rawfe) 40 

Quarante et un 41 

Quarante-deux 42 

Quarante-trois 43 

Quarante-quatre 44 

Quarante-cinq 45 

Quarante-six 46 

Quarante-sept 47 

Quarante-huit 48 

Quarante-neuf 49 

Cinquante (cinkanie) 50 

Cinquante et un 51 

Cinquante-deux 52 



Cinquante-trois '53 

Cinquante-quatre 54 

Cinquante-cinq 55 

Cinquante-six 5Q 

Cinquante-sept 57 

Cinquante-huit 58 

Cinquante-neuf 59 

Soixante (soassante) 60 

Soixante et un* 61 

Soixante-deux 62 

Soixante-trois 63 

Soixante-quatre 64 

Soixante-cinq 65 

Soixante-six Q^ 

Soixante-sept 67 

Soixante-huit 68 

Soixante-neuf 69 

Soixante et dix 70 

Soixante et onze 71 

Soixante-douze 72 

Soixante-treize 73 

Soixante-quatorze 74 

Soixante-quinze 75 

Soixante-seize 76 

Soixante-dix-sept 77 

Soixante-dix-huit 78 

Soixante-dix-neuf 79 

Quatre-vingts (jgts arel 
mute, and gt in the > 80 

following also) J 

Quatre-A'^ingt-un 81 



Quatre-vingt-deux 



82 
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Quatre-viDgt-trois 83 I 

Quatre- vingt-quatre 84> 

Qoatre-vingt-cinq 85 

Quatre-vingt-slx 86 

Quatre- vingt-sept 87 

Qaatre-viDgt-huit 88 

Quatre- vingt-neuf. 89 

Quatre-viDgt-dix 90 

Quatre- vingt-oDze 91 

Quatre-vingt-douze 92 

Quatre-vlngt-treize 93 

Quatre-vingt-quatorze ... 94 

Quatre- vingt-quinze 95 

Quatre-vingt-seize 96 

Quatre-vingt-dix-sept ... 97 
Quatre-vingt-dix-huit ... 98 
Quatre-viogt-dix-neuf ... 99 
Cent (t in cent is mute, 1 
and in the following > 100 

ako) J 

Cent un, etc 101 

Centvingt 120 

Cent vingt et un, etc. ... 121 

Cent trente, etc 130 

Deux cents ..200 



Deux cent dix 210 

Trois cents 300 

Quatre cents 400 

Cinq cents 500 

Six cents 600 

Sept cents 700 

Huit cents 800 

Neuf cents 900 

Mille 1000 

Deux mille 2000 

Trois miUe 3000 

Quatre mille 4000 

Cinq mille, etc 5000 

Dix mille 10,000 

Vingt mUle 20,000 

Trente mille 30,000 

Quarante mille 40,000 

Cinquante mille 50,000 

Cent mille 100,000 

Deux cent mille 200,000 

Cinq cent mille 500,000 

Un million 1,000,000 

Deux millions 2,000,000 

Cent millions,etc. 100,000,000 



74. Note. Fonnerly septantef octanie, and nonante were used instead 
of toixante et dix, guatre-tfingts, and quatre-vvngt-dix, 

75. Ceni takes an s when preceded by a number by which it is multi- 
plied, as deux cents, deux cents hommes, but cent is undeclined when fol- 
lowed by another number, with which it is numerally connected, deux cent 
dix hommes ; cent is also undeclined in expressing a date, Van deux cent, 
Vhnfft also takes an s when preceded by a number by which it is multiplied, 
as piatre'VingtSy cent quatre-vingts francs, six vingt s hommes (six vingt s is 
sometimes used instead of cent vingt). But vingt does not take s when fol- 
lowed by another number with which it is connected, as quatre-vingt-deux. 

76. The conjunction and used in English after the word hundred when 
followed by another number, with which it is connected, is not expressed 
in French ; as, three hundred and twenty, trois cent vingt. Nor is the word 
(me generallyexpressed before hundred or thousand; as, one hundred and 
ten, cent dix ; one thousand eight hundred and forty years, mille huit cent 
qmrante ans. But we may say tin cent, when speaking of things which are 
sold by the number; as, un cent d* jingles, a hundred pins. 

77. MiUe, a thousand, never takes s, as dettx mille, dix mille ; it is spelt 
mil in expressing the date of the year, as Pan mil huit cent huit, the year 
1808. Mille, a mile, takes an « in the plural ; as, dix miUe milles, ten 
thousand miles. 

i>5 
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78. Ordinal Numbers. 



Premier 

Second (^-gand).,. 
Deuxieme (^-zieme) 

Trobieme 

Quatri^me 

Cinquieme 

Sixieme 

Septieme 

Huitieme 

Neuvidme 

Dixieme 

Onzieme 

Douzieme 

Treizieme 

Quatorzilme 

Quinzieme 

Seizidme 

Dix-septieme 

Dix-haitieme 



1" 
2d 

8* 
9* 



} 



1^ 

2nd 

3rd 

5th 

eth 

7th 
Sth 
9th 
10« loeh 
11« nth 
12« 12th 



IS* 

16* 
18* 



I Sth 

im 

15th 
16th 
17 fh 
18th 



Dix-neuvi^me ... 19* 19/14 

Vingti^me 20* 2(M 

Vingt et unidme 21* 21st 

Vingt-deuxieme,etc.22* 22nd 

Trentidme 30* SOth 

Qaarantieme ... 40* 40^ 

Cinquantidme ... 50* 50<A 

Soixantieme 60* SOtA 

'tSe!!. } 70^ ?«* 
Quatre-vingtidme 80* 80/^ 

^"dt'itZ^" } 90^ 90th 
uixieme ... J 

Centidme 100* lOOth 

'''tS'.T' } '-'^^ 1^ 

Deux-centi^me... 200* 200^A 

Milli^me 1000*1000<A 

Millionieme, etc. 



The ordinal numbers become adverbs by adding ernent or 
ment\ as, premierement, Istly; secondement or deuxi^mement, 
2ndfy; troisiemement, Srdfy, etc 

Examples of the cardinal and ordinal numbers used with the 

word fois, time. 



Une fois, once. 
Deux fois, twice. 
Trois fois, thrice. 
Qoatre fois,/ottr times. 
Cinq fois,^o« times. 
Six fois, six times. 
Sept fois, seven times. 



Huit fois, eight times. 
Neuf fois, nine times. 
Dix fois, etc., ten times, etc. 
La premiere fois, the first time. 
La seconde fois, etc., the second 
time, etc. 



79. The following ordinal numbers are also used^ 
particularly in commercial language. 



Primo P 1*^ 

Secundo (pr. segondo) 2° 2nd 

Tertio 3« 3rd 

Quarto 4*» ^h 

Qumto 5* 5ih 

Sexto 6° 6th 



Septimo 7° 7th 

Octavo 8** 8^ 

Nono 9^ 9th 

Decimo 10^10*^ 

etc. etc. 
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Une couple, a couple, 

Un qnatrain (katrin), a stanza 

cffour verses, 
Un sixain (sizin), a stanza of 

six verses, 
Une douzaine — (de), a dozen, 
Une demi-douzaine, half a 

dozen, 
Une quinzaine abotU 15 



80. Collective Numbers, 

Une vingtaine. about 



Une trentaine 

Unequarantaine... — 

Udq cinquantaine.. — 

Une soixantaine ... — 

Une centaine — 

Un millier — 

Des milliers, thousands. 



20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
100 
1000 



lie, >i 
ti6,J 



81. Fractional Numbers, 



Demi, 

Demie, ^half, 

Moiti6, 

Le tiers, the third part, 

Le quart, the fourth, 

Les deux tiers, two thirds. 



Les trois quarts, three fourths, 

Un cinquieme, one fifth. 

Un sixilme, (me sixth, 

Un septieme, ofie seventh ; and 
so on, like the ordinal num- 
bers. 



82. NoTB. The indefinite article a used in English before the word halft 
preceded by a numeral at^ecthre, is not expressed in Trench before the 
word demi or demie ; as, vn milHon et demiy a million and a half ; une linre 
et demie, a pound and a half. 

83. Proportional Numbers. 

Le double, the double, 

Le triple, the treble. 

Le quadruple, four- l 
Le quintuple, five- > fold. 

Le centuple, etc., hundred- J 

Repeat in French, 

TABLE DE NUMERATION. 

Unit6 1 

Dizsdne 10 

Centaine 100 

Mille 1,000 

Dizaine de mille 10,000 

Centaine de mille 100,000 

Million 1,000,000 

Dizaine de millions 10,000,000 

Centaine de millions 100,000,000 

Billion ou milliard 1,000,000,000 

Dizaine de biUions ou milliards 10,000,000,000 

Centaine de billions ou milliards «... 100.000>0^)QI^ 
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Note*. The higher numerals are named trUhons, quatriUions, etc., as in 
English. 

Examples : 256^329,876,533,875,421. Deux cent cinquante-six guatra- 
Uotu, trois cent vingt-neuf trillions, huit cent soixante-seize billionSf cinq 
cent trente-trois miliions, huit cent soixante-guinze millef guatre cent vingt 
et un. Translation : Two hundred and fifty-six quatrillions, three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine trillions, eight hundred and seventy-six hillions, five 
hundred and thirty-three millions, eight hundred and seventy-five thousand 
four hundred and twenty-one. 

987,654,321,987,654,321. Neufcent quatre-vingt-sept quatrillions^ six 
cent cinquante'quatre trUUons, trois cent vingt et un billions, neuf cent 
quatre-vingt-sept millions, six cent cinquante-quatre mille, trois cent vingt 
et un, 

123,456,789,123,456,789. Cent vingt-trois quatriUions, quatre cent cin- 
guante-six triUions, sept cent qttatre-vingt-nettf billions, cent vingt-trois 
miliions^ quatre cent ctnquante-six mille, sept cent quatre-vingt-nenf. 

Read and write the following in French : 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 54,55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 300, 1000, 10,000, 100,000, 1,000,000, 
10,000,000, 100,000,000. 



1 

21 

321 

4,321 

54,321 

654,321 

7,654,321 

87,654,321 

987,654,321 

1,987,654,321 

21,987,654,321 

321,987,654,321 

4,321,987,654,321 

54,321,987,654,321 

654,321,987,654,321 

7,654,321,987,654,321 

87,654,321,987,654,321 

98T/654',321 ,987,654,321 



9 

89 

789 

6,789 

56,789 

456,789 

3,456,789 

23,456,789 

123,456,789 

9,123,456,789 

89,123,456,789 

789,123,456,789 

6,789,123,456,789 

56,789,123,456,789 

456,789,123,456,789 

3,456,789,123,456,789 

23,456,789, 1 23,456,789 

1 23,456,789, 1 23,456,789 
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•% 2**, 8^*^, 4?**»«, 5*^ 6^^*, 7*^ 8^ 9**"*, ltf^«, 

21l&ne^ 12»«ne^ 13»^«, etC. 

1^ 2*>, 3S 4S 5^ 6S 7S 8^ 9^ l(y>, etc 
» 2|, Si, H, 6i, A, I, 3%, tZj-, J*, ^, T^, 3333H, 
*4^ 55551 f, 6666|f, 7777fJ, 8888gf, 9999^, 
3331 f|, etc^ etc. 

Repeat in French : 

TABLE DE MULTIPLICATION. 



) 2 font (moAc) 4 


5 fois (times) 8 fo 


nt(mai 


fee) 40 


3 




6 


5 


•..- 


9 


— 


45 
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ADDITION. 

3 et 7 font 10, et 10 font 20, et 9 font 29, et 7 font 36, et 
4 font 40, etc. 

SOUSTRACTION. 

Otez (take) 7 de (from) 10, reste (remains) 3 ; otez 9 de 
16, reste 7 ; 6tez 13 de 19, reste 6, etc. 

84. Note. The French use the cardinal numbers when speaking of sove- 
reignsy and of the day of the month : 

Louis quatorze, Louis the Fourteenth. 

Le onze Janvier, The llth qf January, 

Except in mentioning the^r«/, or sometimes the second, when ^eakiiqf 
of sovereigns, and the first when speaking of the day of the month : 

Fran9ois premier) Francis the First, 

Georges second or Georges deux, George the Second, 
Le premier mai or de mai, The Ist of May. 

• 

Examples of Bates. 

Paris, le 15 avril 1837, Paris, the 15M of April, 1837. 

Londres, le 12 septembre 1839, London, the \2th of September, 1839. 

The foUovmig abbreviations are frequently used : 

7*", or sep*", September. I Le 26 d" (du mois dernier), the 

8^, or Oct**", October. \ 26/A tdtimo. 



9*>'«, or nov*"", November, 
x^", or dec''", December, 
Le 18 du c^ (du mois courant), the 
\%th instant. 



N° (numero) 33, number 33. 
0/0, pour cent, per cent ; as, les 

trois O/O consolldes, the 3 per 

cent consols. 



85. Note. The expressions a fortnight, and a week or sennight, are 
rendered by quinze jours and huit jours ; as, # 

This day fortnight, Aujourd'hui en quinze. 

This day week, Aujourd'hui en huit. 

86. Note. In speaking of the hour, or subdivision of time, the portion 
of time mentioned as being wanted to complete any hoar is preceded by 
the word moins, less ; as, 

Huit heures moms dix (minut*. 1 j, . , , ^^ 

ts generally understood ), J ^ 

Minuit moins un quart, J quarter to twelve (midnight). 

Examples qf sentences used in mentioning the hour. 

Quelle heure est-il ? What o'clock is it? 

II est midi, // is twelve o'clock (noon). 

U est midi et demi, It is half-past twehe, 

II est midi un quart, It is a quarter pasi twehe, 

n est midi trois quarts, 1 r, • a ^ 

n est une heure moins un quart, )""" ^''*" '" "^- 

n est une heure et demie, It is half-past one, 

n est deux heures moins un quart, It is a quarter to two. 

n est deux heures moins dix, // is ten minutes to two, 

H est deitx heuiet moins cinq, // is Jive minutes to two. 
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n est denx henres, It is two. 

n est deux heores et dnq minutes, "I .. . - ^ ^,^,*^, „j»^ /.-n 

n est deux heures dnq i^amUi^), \ ^^ "^^'^ '«'»*''^ ^^ '*^- 

It is ten mmutes after two. 



n est deux heures et dix minutes, 
n est deux hemes dix (/amiliar), 
n est denx heures et un quart, 
n est deux heures un quart, 



> It is a quarter past two* 



Head and translaie : 

La bibliothdque royale de Paris se composait de 910 volumes 
sous Charles V, de 1890 sous Fran9ois !•', et de 16,746 sous 
Louis XIII. En 1684» eUe en poss^dait 50,542; en 1775, 
pr^ de 150,000 volumes, et environ 200,000 en 1790. Elle 
contient aujourd'hui 600,000 volumes imprimis et 80,000 
manuscrits. La biblioth^que Mazarine se composait en 1684 
de 40,000 volumes, elle en a aujourdliui 90,000 imprimis et 
3437 manuscrits. La bibliothlque de FArsenal se compose 
de plus de 175,000 volumes, dont 6000 sont manuscrits. La 
bibliothdque de Sainte-Genevidve contient 160,000 volumes. 
Total, 1,111 ,937 volumes. 

La France est divisie en 86 dipartements, 373 arrondisse- 
flients, 2842 cantons, et 39,381 communes. Histoire de 
Loub XII, Fran9ois !«•, Henri II, Charles IX, Henri III, 
Henri IV, Louis XIII, Louis XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, et XVIII, 
Charles X, Louis-Philippe P'. 

Ud trimestre, ou 3 mois. Un semestre, ou 6 mois. Une 
vingtaine de fois. Londres, le 1" Janvier 1840. 

Uu firanc, on 20 sous, ou 100 centimes. Vingt-cinq sous 
font un schelling, et 25 francs* font une livre sterling. Cent 
livres sterling font 2500 francs*. Mille livres sterling font 
25,000 francs*. 

Exercise, 

The year one (76.) thousand eight hundred and (76.) thirty-seven. 
Ten thousand men. Five hundred /ra^ic^. Three thousand volumes. 
One minion and a (82.) half. The 7th inst. The 13th ult. 6 times 7 
are 42. William the Fourth. George the First. Nine hundred 

GuUlaume Georges 

and (76.) eighty- seven million six hundred and fifty-four thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one. 

* For the sake of simplicity, no aceount is here taken of the rate of ex- 
rhmgr between England and France. A afreet computation may be 
foHDed by knowing &at in France the English pound sterling, when at 
par, has the value of 25 francs 20,8 centimes. See in the Affbndice, 
Tailetm de§ wusures l^foks. 
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PRONOUNS. 

87. Pronouns are words used instead of nouns^ to 
avoid repetition. 

There are five sorts of pronouns : the personal^ poS' 
sessive, relative^ demonstrative^ and indefinite. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

88. Personal pronouns are used instead of the names 
of persons and things. 

The following are called conjunctive^ from their being 
immediately united with verbs : 

Conjunctive Personal Pronouns. 

Objective cases* 



Subject, or ^ 



Nominative case( 131 ,).Dative (133.). Accusative ( 1 32.). 

Je, /. Me, to me. Me, me. 

Tu, thou. Te, to thee. Te, thee. 

II, he or it. j . f to him, to her, Le, him or it. 
Elle, she or it. ' \ or to it. La, her or it. 

Nous, u?e. Nous, to us. Nous, us. 

Vous, yoM. Vous, to you. Vous, y(m. 

EUes f ^*^" Leur, to them. Les, them. 

Se (accusative and dative) is used in reflective verbs, for 
ones selfy himself^ Jierselfy itself, themselves, each other, one 
another, or to one^s self, etc. 

Y, to me, thee, him, her, it, us, you, them, tfuit; to or in tlwJt 
place; there ; thUher, etc. 

En, of ov from me, thee^ him. her, it, us, you, tfiem, that; of 
orfrom that place; thence, etc. 

89. Note. The pronoun tu is much more frequently used in French 
than its corresponding thou in English : in the latter, ttum is rarely used 
except in the solemn style ; but in the former tu is common in funiliar 
language, as when parents address their children, and frequently children 
their parents, and generally when relatives or intimate friends speak or 
correspond with each other ; as, Mamant vextx-tu venir avec nun ? Mamma, 
wilt thou come with me ? — See Appenoice, Du tutoiement. 
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90. Conjunctive pronouns precede the verb (except in 
the instances mentioned in the rules 91« and 92.); as^ 

Je VOU8 parle, I speak to you. 

Tu me remercies, Thou tharOtest me. 

H me prie, He prays me. 

EUe te sert. She serves thee. 

Nous le lui disons, We tell it to him. 

Vous me le dites, You tell it to me. 

Us nous les donnent, They give them to us. 

JSlles vous en parleront, They will speak to you about it. 

91. In interrogations the pronoun nominative comes 
after the verb 3 as^ 

Ax'je des amis ? Have 1 friends 9 

Suis-Je heureux ? Am I happy ? 

Parlez-t^ot^ allemand ? Do you spec^ German ? 

Vient-«7? Is he coming 9 

Le Yerriez'vous ? Should you see him 9 

Lui avez-vous ob6i ? Have you obeyed him 9 

92. The conjunctive pronouns come also after the 
verb in the imperative mood used affirmatively (except 
me and te used without any other objective pronoun*); 
as^ 

Parlez-Zta, Speak to him. Aimon^-les, Let us love them. 
Voyez-fe, See him. Parlez-^r, Speak to them. 

Prenez-^, Take it. 

Mot and tot are used instead of me, te, after the verb ; as, 

£nseignez-99un, Teach me. 'Donnez-moi, Give me (to me). 

93. But if the imperative be used negatively, the 
conjunctive pronouns precede the verb ; as, 

Ne lui parlez pas, Do not speak to him. 

Ne le voyez pas, Do not see him. 

Ne la prenez pas, Do not take it. 

Ne les aimons pas. Let us not love them. 

Ne leur parlous pas, Let us not speak to them 

Ne m'enseignez pas, Do not teach me. 

Ne m*en donnez pas, Do not give me any of it. 

* Such as m'en, nCy «n, etc., which are pkced after the imperatU^w^^d. 
^^firmathf^ ; as, Donne m'en, pre me some qfit. 
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Nominative') Moi 

and >/ 
Accusative. J Me 

Nominative^ Nous 

and > We 
Accusative, J Us 



elle 
she 
her 

elles 
thei/ 
Ihem. 



SOL 



j^ 



SOI. 

— selves* 



94. The following are called Disjunctive Personal 
Pronouns : 

Singular, 
toi luL 

thou Tie 
thee him 

Plural, 
vous eux 
you they 

you them 

Disjunctive pronouns used with the reflective tvord m^me, self, 

Moi-meme, myself. Nous-m^mes, ourselves, 

Toi-m^me, thyself, Vous-memes, yourselves (vous- 

Lui-meme, himself, meme, wh^ speaking of a 

EUe-meme, herself, single person), 

Soi-m^me, ones self, £ux-mdmes, themselves* 

Elles-m^mes, themselves, 

95. The disjunctive pronouns are used: 

1st, After c'est expressed or understood, and generally 
when alone or separated from the verb. In comparisons, 
after quey than ; or after oUy or ; comme^ as ; ni, nor ; as, 



It is I. 

It is thou. 
It is he. 
It is she. 

Moi. 
Vous lisez mieux que lui^ 
C'est vous ou moi, 
Faites comme eux, 



C'est moi, 
C*est toi, 
C'est lui, 
C'est die. 

Qui parle ? 



It is we. 
It is you. 
It is they. 
It is they. 



C'est nous, 
C'est vous, 
Ce sont eux^ 
Ce sont elleSf 

Who speaks ? 1, 

You read better than he. 

It is you or I. 

Do as they. 

Neither he nor thou. 



Ni lui ni toi, 

2nd, For the sake of emphasis ; as, 

Moi,^e suis espagnol, I am a Spaniard, 

Toi, tu es fran^ais, Thou art a Frenchman, 

Lui faire une chose pareille I He do such a thing ! 

3rd, After a preposition ; as, de moi^ of or from me; 
de toiy de lui^ d'elley de nouSy de vouSy d^euxy d*etteSy i 
moiy etc. 

4th, When there is more than one subject to the 
verb ; as, 

Xm et moi nous partons, He and I depart. 
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6. Table showing the order in which the Personal pronouns 
are to be placed when there are two or three governed by 
the same verb. 

fele^ me la, me les^ me Ty, me lea y, m'y, m'en, m'y en. 

Mnoi*,la-moi*, lea-moi*, y-moi*. 

e le, te la, te les, te I'y, te les y, t'y, t'en, t'y en. 

y-toi*. 
I le, se la, se les, se I'y, se les y, s'y, s'en, s'y en. 

VOB le, nous la, noos les, nous I'y, nous les y, nous y, nous en, nous y en. 
008 le, Tous la, vous les, vous I'y, vous les y, vous y, vous en, vous y en. 
e lui, la lui, les lui, I'y, Ten. 

y-le*. 

lui en. 
e lemr, la lear, les leor, le leur y, la leur y, les leur y, leur en, leur y en. 

K.6. — See the Syntax for further rules on the personal pronouns. 

General Examples of the Pronouns, 

Je les connab, I know them. 

Je le vols, I see him. 

Xen conclusy I conclude from it. 

Je ne le bois pas, I do not driiik it. 

Je ne les conduis pas, I do not conduct them. 

Je Ik en veux plus, I do not wish any more of it. 

Je vty vais pas» I am not going thither. 

Fleut't/ ? I>oes it rain ? 

Ten ris, I laugh (of) ai it. 

. Je ne leur icris pas, I do not write to them. 

Je ne le sais pas, I do not know it. 

Je ne lui dis pas, I do not tell him. 

Je ne le fab pas, I do it not, 
Je ne le leur raconterai pas, I shall not relate it to them. 

Donnez-/«t-ew, Give him some (of it). 

Ne lui en donnez pas, Do not give him any (of it). 

Je my applique, I apply myself to it. 
Je ne te le redemande pas, I do not ask it (to) thee again, 

* In the imperative used affirmaiirely (92.) the pronoun in the accusative 
comes first, except y-moif y-ioif y-le ; as, 

Donnez-fe-mof, Give it me. 

Gnrdez4es-nott8f Keep them for us. 

Enyoyez-y-fftoi, Sevid me thither. 

Proin^nes-y-/ot, Take a walk thither. 

Menez-y-fe, Take him thither. 

li is better, however, for the sake of euphony, to say, Envoyez-moi-ld, 
promhie-toi dans ee lieuj etc. 
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Head, translate, atid parse : 

Je travaille avec application. C'est moi qui ai toute la 
peine. C'est a toi que je parle. Fiez-vous k lui. Je lui en 
parlerai. Je le vois venir. £lle est aim6e parce qu*elle est 
bonne ; je veux la r^compenser. Ces jeunes 61^ves me plaisent, 
ils sont bien 61ey§s. 

Exercise on the Personal Pronouns, 

CONJUNCTIVE. 

Nominative, 

I walk, thou speakest, he studies, we see, you think, they 
{SS.)marche paries Hudie voyona pensez m. 

read, they sew. 
lisent f. cotisent 

Dative. 

I give him a book, he writes to you, she speaks to him, we 
donne (90.) icrit parle 

yield to them, we show them the way. 
cedons montrona chemin m. 

i 

Accusative, 

I see it, I eat it, he loves me, we pity them, you bring 
vois mange aime platgnons apportex 

it, they strike him. 
frappent 

Fand Bn, 

I consent to it, (let us consent) to it. He is inclined to it. 
consens y consentons (92.) II est enclin (90.) 

We aim (at it). 1 (am going) thither. I speak of it. You speak 
visons y vats y parle en parUz 

of him. I have (some of them). We come (from that place) 
ai en venons en 

DISJUNCTIVE. 

Is it he ? No, it is I. Speak to him, and not to her. Far 
Est-ce (94.) Non c'est Parlez d et non pas d Loin 

from thee. Go with him. Come without them. It is yourself. 
de Allez avec Venez sans C*est 

(Let us speak) ourselves. They write everything themselves. 
Parlous m. Scrivent tout 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 



97* These pronouns denote possession. 

Tliere are two sorts of possessive pronouns^ the con- 
junctive and the disjunctive or relative. 

The conjunctive possessive pronouns, (or pronouns 
adjective^ are so called from their being immediately 
joined to nouns. They are the following : 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc, Fern. Masc, and Fern, 

Mod, ma, mes, my. 

Ton, ta, tes, thy. 

Son, sa, ses, his^ her^ its, or one*s. 

Notre, notre, nos, our. 

Votre, ^ votre, vos, your. 

Leur, leur, leurs, their. 

98. Note. The personal pronoun kur, to them (88.), must not be con- 
founded with the possessiire lettTf their. The former is connected with a 
Terb, and never takes an « ; the latter always precedes a noun, and takes an 
9 when the noun is in the plural ; as, 

Je le leur ai dit, / have told it to them. 

Leure amis les prot^geront, Their /Hende unll protect them, 

99. The following are called disjunctive or relative 
possessive pronouns^ and are used when the nouns to 
which they refer are understood : 

Singular. Plural. 

Mate, Fern. Masc, Fern. 

Le mien, la mienne, les miens, les miennes, mine. 

Le tien, la tienne, les tiens, les tiennes, thine. 

ILe sien, la sienne, les siens, les siennes, his, hers, or its. 

Le i]6tre, la ndtre, les notres, les notres, ours. 

Le v6tre, la v6tre, les v6tres, les votres, yours. 

Le leur, la lear, les leurs, les leurs, theirs. 

The article le, la, les, which precedes these pronouns, when 
accompanied hy de or a, becomes du, de la, des, and au, a la, 
aux; as, 

Du mien, de la mienne, des miens, des miennes, of mine, etc. 
Au mien, k la mienne^ aux miens, aux miennes, to mine, etc 

100. Possessive pronouns^ in French^ agree in gender 
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and number with the object possessed, and not with the 
possessor as in English ; as^ 

Son age, his, her, or its ctge. Son frdre, his or her brother. 
Son marl, her husband. Sa soeur, his or her sister. 

Sa femme, his toife. 

101. To avoid the hiatus caused by the meeting of two 
vowels, mow, ton, son are used instead of maj ta, sa, 
before a noun (or an adjective) feminine beginning with 
a vowel or an h mute ; as, 

Mon ame, my soul. Ton Spouse, thy wife. 

Ton humeur, thy temper. Son amiti6, his or her friendship. 
Ton aimable soeur, thy amiable sister. 

102. Conjunctive possessive pronouns are repeated 
before every noun to which they relate ; as, 

Mon pere, ma mere, et mes freres sont a Paris, 
My father, mother^ and brothers are in Paris. 

103. Note. In addressing a person and inquiring about his relations, 
it is generally the custom in France to use as a mark of respect one of tiie 
qualifications Monsieur ^ messieurs ; mudamef mesdamesi mademoisellef 
mesdemoiseUeSf before the possessive adjective ; as, 

Monsieur votre pere est-il chez lui ? Is your father at home ? — Yes, sir, 

— Oui, monsieur, il y est. he is. 

Madame votre mere est-elle a la /« your mother in the eomUry^-^ 

campagne ? — ^Non, monsieur, elle No, sir, she has returned. 

est de retour. 

Comment se portent mesdemoiselles How are your sisters? — Quite weU, 

vos soeurs ? — Parfaitement bien, je . / thank you. 

vous remercie. 

In speaking of our own relatives the above forms are not used ; thus yre 
must be careAil not to say Monsieur monph^, madame ma mere, etc. 

104. Note. In speaking familiarly to our own relatives, observe that, in 
French, the possessive pronouns are generally used before the names of 
relationship. In English, these pronouns are frequentfy understood ; as, 

Viens ici, mon frere ! Come hither, brother f 

Ma soBur, ou irons-nous ? Sister, whither shaU we go? 



Ready translaie^ and parse : 

Mon chapeau, ma bourse, mes gants, ton mouchoir, ta 
cravate, tes souliers, son portefeuille, sa montre, ses bijoux. 
Son domestique, son marl, sa soeur, son adresse. YoiU sa 
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maison. Void la mienne. Ce sont yob livres ou les miens. 
Ce n'est pas voire bien, c'est le ndtre. Son avis est meilieur 
que le mien. 

JSxercise. 

Her fiUher and motber. Her relatives. His friendship. Our 
(100.) (102.) parenU (lOl.) amUiSf. 

books and pens. Their friend and their cousins. Your gloves and 

ffants m. 

mme. Tour country and mine. His horses and thine. His age, 
(99.) payt m. dge m. 

her age, its age. Her brother, sister, and cousin. Your desk 

L pupUrem, 

and theirs. My penknife and his. He speaks to your friends and to 

etmifm, parte 

mine. From their garden to your house. His or her father. 

jar din m. 



105. BBLATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The relative pronoun relates to a substantive or pro- 
noun which precedes^ and which is called its antecedent; 

Voila la personne qui vous TTiere is the person who hiows 

coflnaity y(m, 

Voila la personne que yons There is the person vfhom you 

connaiasez, , hnow, 

Le llvre qui est aur la table, The hook which is on the table. 

Le llvre que^e vois sur la table. The book whichlsee on the table. 

The relative pronouns are : 

Qui (naminaHve^, who, which, that, 

De qui, or dont, of or from whom, whose, etc. ; de quoi, of 

what, etc. 
A qui, to whom, to which ; a quoi, to what. 
Que (aeeusaiive), whom, which, that, 
Lequel, m.s,; laquelle,/^.; lesquels, m,pL ; lesquelles,yip/.y 

wkiclL 
Duquel, de laquelle, desquels, desquelles, of or from which, 
Aoquel, k laquelle, auxquels, auxquelles, to which, 
0^9 where, in which place. 
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106. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Qui ? (nom, and ace.) who or whom? qui est-ce qui ? de qui ? 

a qui ? etc. 
Quoi? que? qu est-ce que? what? dequoi? aquoi? etc. 
Lequel, m,s. ; laquelle,yi s, ; lesquels, m.pL ; lesquelles,y./?/. ; 

which? Duquel? of which? etc.; Auquel? to which? etc 

107. The following interrogative pronouns are always 
used with a substantive : 

Quel, m. ^. ; quelle,/. 5. ; quels, w. jt?Z. ; quelles,yij9/.; tvliat? 

Examples of the Relative atid Interrogative Pronouns. 

L'homme qui parle, The man who speaks, 

L'homme dontje parle, J%e man of whom Ispeah. 

L'enfant que je vois, 7%fi cAt/e^ whom / see, 

L'6tude a laquelle il s*ap- 7%^ 5^z^y to which he devotes 

plique, himself. 

La maison oil il demeure, TTie Jiouse in which he lives 

De ^'t^oe parlez-vous ? What arc yow speaking of? 

Qui est-ce qui parle ? Who speaks ? 

Qui aimez-vous ? Whom cfo yow love ? 

Que dites-vous ? What do you say ? 

Quoi ? quest'Ce que c*est ? What ? what w it ? 
En gfWfJi vous ai-je oflPens6 ? /n what have I off ended you ? 
Lequel de ces tableaux pr6- Vfhich of those pictures do you 

f6rez-vous ? prefer ? 

Quel livre lisez- vous ? What ftooA do you read ? 

Quelles id^es! qtiels ouvrages! What ideas ! what works ! 

108. The relative pronouns qui for the nominative, 
and que for the accusative, are used for all nouns of both 
genders and numbers ; as, 

Uenfant qui 6tudie, The child who studies. 

La personne que^e vois, The person whom I see. 

La lettre qui est ^crite, The letter which is vnitten. 

Les le9ons qu>e vous avez ap- The lessons which you have 
prises. learnt. 

109. Que meaning what or which thing is used after 
a pronoun or substantive followed by another pronoun 
or substantive which is the subject of the verb ^tre, tO 
be; as, 

Voyez ce que c'est, See what it w. 
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110. Qui as an interrogative pronoun refers to per- 
sons^ and que refers to things. 

Qui fait du bruit ? Who makes a noise f 

Qui accusez-vous ? Whom do you accuse f 

Qui est arriv6 ? Who has arrived? 

QM'est-il arrive ? What has happened? 

Qui est-ce ? Who is it ? 

QM*est-ce ? What is it ? 

111. ZfCquely laquelley lesquelSy lesquelles ; duquely 
de laquellcy desqtielsy desquelles ; auquely h laquelle^ 
auxquels^ auxquelles^ agree in gender and number with 
the nouns to which they refer ; as, 

Les enfants avec lesqueh (or qui) vous ^tes venu, 
TTie children tvith whom you came. 

112. Lequely duquely auquel, etc. apply to persons 
and things. Qui ^ter a preposition, as de qui, d, qui^ 
etc., applies to persons only ; as, 

C'est un travail auquel (not d It is a labour which I cannot 

qui) je ne puis renoncer, relinquish. 

Cest un homme a qui (or It is a man to whom / 

auquel) j'ai parl6, spoke. 

113. Dont is used for both genders and numbers, 
and may apply to all nouns ; as, 

Le gar^on dont vous parlez, The boy of whom you speak. 

La chose dont vous parlez, T7te thing of which you speak. 

La nature dont nous ignorons Nature, whose secrets are un^ 
les secrets, known to us. 

114. Quoiy as a relative pronoun, is used with a pre- 
position, and is applied to things only ; as, 

La chose a quoi (or a laquelle) The thing about which we 
Ton pense le plus, est souvent think the most, is often that 
celle dont on parle le moins, of which we speak the least. 

115. As an interrogative pronoun also, quoi is fre- 
quently used with a preposition, and applies to things 
only; as^ 

De quoi raccusez-vous ? Of what do you accuse him ? 
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116. Quot i& likewise used in exdamations ; as, 

Quoi de plus beau que la What is more beanHful ^Mn 
vertu I virtue / 

117. Note. In an interrogation fbrmed with a verb which governs an 
accusative case (132*.), we use qne^ and not guoi ; as, 

Qtte (£tes>vous ?' What do you say 7 

Que veut-U ? "What does he want? 

118. Note. On the contrary, in an interrogation formed with a verb 
which governs an oblique ease (133.), we use qmif and not que^ according 
to the rule 115. mentioned above ; as, 

De quoi parTe-t-il ? Of what w Ae speaking T 

119. Oh alwa3'S refers- ta inanimate objects ; as^ 

Le sidcle fm (or dans lequel) 2^ age in which toe live. 

nous vivons, 

Les moyens par oii (or par les- 77ie means hy which you will 

quels) voua r^asirez, succeed, 

120. Relative pronoims must always be expressed in 
French; as. 

The book you see, Le livre que vous voyez. 

The lesson He learns, La Te^on qa^lapprend. 

Head, translate^ and parse : 

C'est le soleil qui nous 6claire ; il ichauflPe la terre qui nous 
nourrit; il murit les fruits qui nous rafraiehbsent, et fait 
#clore left fteors qui r^ouissent les yeux. C'est la dame que 
vous counaissez. Voici la boite que vous m'avez donn^e. 
Les papiers que vous m'avez confi^.^ — Quelle est cette maison 
d'ou vous sortez ? La maison de mon pere. — De ces bijoux, 
lequel pr6f6rez-vous ? Celui-ci. — De ces ^toffes, laquelle vous 
plait le plus ? Celle-ci. — ^Lesquels (de ces livres) vous appar- 
tiennent? Ceux-ci. — Je connais les 6v^nements dont vous 
parlez, je m*en r§jouis» Un plaisir dont nous nous repentirions 
ne m6rke paa nos regrets. Heureux le peuple qui est conduit 
par un sage roi I il est dans I'abondance, il vit heureux, et aime 
celui a qui il doit tout son bonheur. 

JBseerci$0, 

The child who reads. The boy whom I see. The giri of whom I 
(108.> lit (lOa) cott (113.) 
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i^ak. The lnQUie of whicb I speak* The house which I have 
parle (113.) vl08.) fai 

bought. Who is there? To whom do you write? Whom 
achetee (110.) Id (112.) Scrivez-vous (110.) 

do you love? What gentleman? What lady? What books? With 
aimez-vous (107.) monsieur (107,) dame (107.) 

what money? To what knives? The dictionary with which I 
(l07.)iMrffetUjSL, (107.) eouteaurti, dictioimairam* (H^) 

transliate my lesson. Of those gentlemen, to which have yen spoken ? 
traduu le^onf» messieurs (111.) avesorvotu parU 

Here are books, which will you read ? With what do you open 
Void • (39.) {Wi.yvofdeTirwmaUre (115.) ouvrez^ous 

the door ? Of what do you speak ? What do you wimt? What 
(115.) parlez-vous (117.) votdez-vous (117.) 

does he say? The errors into which he has fallen. The 
diUU erreurfi (119.) est tomhe 

money you bring. The child you love. 
(120.) apportez (120.) aimez 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

121. The demonstrative pronouns serve to designate 
and point out objects^ 

The following are placed before the noun, and agree 
with it in gender and number. They are called pro- 
noans adjective. 

Singular. Phircd. 

f—' -^ -^ Masc. and Fern, 

Masc. Fern. CtMs Cthese 

Ce (cet before a vowel or h m,), Cette, < or Ces, < or 

[Jhat \tho8e. 

Examples. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

Ce garden, that boy. Cette fiUe, that girl. 

Ce^ ouvrier, ih^X workman. Cette o\Lvnexe^i\ysA.u)orkwommi. 
Ces gar9ons, those boys. Ces fiUes, those girls. 
Ces ouvriers, those workmen.. Ces ouvridres, those workwomen* 

122. Ce (it, that,) before the verb ^tre^ to be, is used 

z2 
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for the person or the thing we wish to designate or 
point out I as. 

Ce n'est pas moi, It is not I. 

Ce n*est pas vrai, It (that) is not true. 

See, in the Syntax, Ce^ cela, compart avec U, 

123. Ce is much used with a relative pronoun; as^ 

Ce qui nous plait, That which pleases tis. 

Ce dont^e me plains, That of which I complain, 

Ce a quoi}e m'applique, What / apply to. 

Ce que je vois, What I see. 

124. Note. — Ce que is used before a substantive or a pronoun which is 
the subject of the verb itre. The relative gw (109.) signifying quelle 
chose, which thing ; as, 

Voila ce que c'est, Behold what it is, 

125. Ceci (this) and cela (that) refer to an object 
which is understood ; as, 

Ceci est bien fait, This is well done. 

Cela est mal fait. That is badly done. 

Donnez-moi ceci^ Give me this. 

Prenez cela. Take that. 

126. Ci (here) and Id (there) are oflten added to the noun, 
to point it out more distinctly ; as 

Ce livre-cf, this book. Ce livre-^, that book. 

Ces livres-cf, these books. Ces livres-/a, those books. 

127. The following point out an object previously 
mentioned : 

Celui, W.5., celle,/. ^., this, t/tat. 
Ceux, m.pl.^ celles,yi j[>/., these, tlwse. 

Celui-ci, m.s,\.-,'f \ Celui-la, m. s. \ .^ ^ / v 
Celle-ci,/... Y^'ion£). Celle-la,/. .. )^"^(^> 

Ceux-ci, m. pi. \ . Ceux-la, m. pi. 1 , 

Celles-ci,/. jt?/. / ^'^*^- Celles-la,/.p/. / ^'^"'^^ 

Examples. 

Mon livre etcelui de mon frere, My book and that of my brother. 
Ma soeur etcelle de mon cousin, My sister and thsLtofmy cousin. 
Ses crayons et ceux de Guil- His pencils and those of WU- 
laume, liam. 
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Vos plumes et celles de Jean, Your pens and those of John. 

Ce dictionnaire-ct et celui-ldy This dictionary and that one. 

Cette grammaire-« et celle-ld. This grammar and that one. 

Je pr^f^re celle-lcL £l celie-ci, I prefer that one to this. 

Donnez-moi cettx-ci, Give me these. 

Prenez ceux-ld, Take those. 

128. Celuiy celle, ceux^ celleSy are also used with a 
relative pronoun, in reference to a noun previously ex- 
pressed, and are applied to both persons and things. 

Nominative. 

Celui qui .... Ae who. or that which. 
Celle qui .... she who. or that which. 

r 11 n * I ^^^ ^hoy or those which. 

Accusative, 

Celui que .... he whom, or that which. 
Celle que .... she whom, or that which. 

r 11 n " " > they whom, or those which. 

Examples. 

Celui qui me voit, He who ^ee^ me. 

Celui que je vois, He whom / see. 

Quel livre? — Celui qui est sur Which book? — That which is 

le pupitre, on the desk. 

Celui que je vous montre, The one that / show you. 

Head, translate, and parse: 

Ce n'est pas la (or cela n'est pas) ce que vous m'aviez promis. 
Ce livre me plait. Ceci m^rite attention. Cette gravure n'est 
pas celle que reus m'aviez promise. — Que dites-vous de cela? 
Rien. — Cet enfant n'est pas celui que j'ai vu. Ces raisins sont 
bons, mais ceux-ci sont meilleurs. — Que dites-vous de ces 
jeunes personnes ? celle-la est aimable, mais celle-ci me plait 
davantage. Ceci est bon, cela est mauvais. 

Exercise. 

This child, lliat general. Those gentlemen. This woman. That 
(121.) m. ginSral 

friendship. This book or tliat one. I do not like that This is for 

(1 26.) ou (127.) n'aime pas (125.) (^125.^ 
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you. That whicli pleases me. Give me this or that. Of several 
(123.) plaU Donnez (125.) pluneurs 

hats, this one or that one, fhese or those. Of several pens, this one 
(1«7.) (127.) 

or that one, these or those. It is you. It is usefuL 

022.) (122.) utile 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

129. Indefinite pronouns have a vague and general 
signification; as^ 

On, one J people^ they^ etc. Tout ce qui, 1 ,^-i^ 

Plusieurs, several. Tout ce que, J ^'^^'^^* 

Nul (ne), no one. Qui que ce soit, v>koe3)er, 

Autres, others. Quoi que ce soit, whatever. 

Autrui, other people. Quioonque, whoever, 

Chacun, every one. Quelconque, takatever. 

Person ne (ne), nobody. Quelque .... que, bauoever. 

Quelqu'un, some one. L'un Tautre, 4ine another. 

Tel, such a one. fun et Tautre, both. 

Tout, everythingy all. L'un ou Tautre, either. 

Tout le monde, everybody. Ni Fun ni lautre, neither, 
Aucun, any ; — with ne, none. 

Examples. 

On dit qu'il €st malade, (One says) It is reported that 

he is ill. 
Nul n est content de sa for- No one is satisfied tvith hisfor^ 
tune, tune. 

Read, translate^ and parse: 

Quelqu'un m'a dit vous avoir vu. Ne faites pas a aulrui 
ce que vous ne voudriez pas qu'on vous fit. On dit que la 
paix est faite. Nul n'est exempt d'erreur. Qtiiconque passe 
par la, doit payer tant. On frappe a la porte. Chacun pense 
a soi. On ne doit pas compter sur la prosp6rit6. 

Exercise. 

They say so. Ko one knows it Some one came. £very <me 
(229.) le dit ne sait le(90.) vint 
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has Ills duty. Do go»d io others. One likes to speak of one's 
m cfefwtrm. ^edtesdubien^ aime iparkrde 

wdL No one hu seen yoor fiither. Ever^r one of you will speak 
sot «•*« 4711 parlera 

French. Each one has his opinion. 
franfais a — 



VERBS. 

130. The verb is a word whose function is to express 
existence^ possession^ action or passion^ either present^ 
past, or ^ture. 

Je sois, I tan, J'aime, Hove. 

J*ai, I kenpe. Jesuisaim^, I am loved. 

131. Whatever perforins the act, or is in the state 
expressed by the verb, is its nominative case, subject, 
or agent ; as Jb marches I walk ; Jb suis estime^ I am 
esteemed. 

132. Whatever the act immediately falls upon is 
called its accusative case, object, or regimen [regime 
ou complement direct^ ; as, J^aime mon pere, I love 

MT FATHER. 

133. When the noun or pronoun comes after a preposition, 
either expressed or understood, it is said to be in an oblique 
case. The oblique cases are the genitive (^^mrtjf), dative 
(datif)y and ablative (ablcUif). 

The genitive is the noun or pronoun after the preposition 
dty meaning ^ It names the possessor of another noun ; as 
La maison de mon fere, My fathers house. 

The dative is the noun or pronoun after the preposition 
A» or for ; BSfJl ME le dit, he tells it (to) me. It shows to 
whom or to what the thing spoken of is directed ; as, Envoyez 
eet leUres a votre sceur, Send those letters to your sister. 

The ablative names the person or thing from which some- 
thing is taken away or received ; as, Tai repi une lettre de 
VOTRE AMI, I have received a letter /row your friend. It is 
also known by other prepositions expressed or understood, 
as tn, tott, hy^ etc 
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The oblique eases are called in French, regimes ou com* 
pUments indirectSy or rigimes ou complements de pr^)ositions, ' 

There is another case, called the vocative (vocatif), which is used when- 
ever a person or thing is addressed hy name ; as, Charles ! viens Jouer, 
Charles ! come and play. 

Examples of the cases, 

Nominatif. Je suis, I am. Je parle, I speak. 

Genitif. C*est le livre de mon fr^re, It is my brothers 

book, 

Daiif. Je LUi donne la plume, I give (to) him tliepetu 

Accusatif, Je la vois, I see her (or it). 

Vocatif. Jules ! viens ici. Julius ! come hitJter. 

Ablatif J'ai re^u une lettre de mon fere, / Itave re- 

ceived a Utter from my father. 

134. The verb Hre^ as it expresses existence^ is 
called a verb substantive ; all other verbs, as they, con- 
tain an attribute or quality, are called verbs attributive. 
These are divided into : 

Verbs active, or transitive ; 

Verbs passive ; 

Verbs neuter, or intransitive ; 

Verbs reflective ; and 

Verbs unipersonal or impersonal. 

135. Active or transitive Verbs. — The action ex- 
pressed by the active or transitive verb passes directly 
to an object ; as, 

Je cueille une fleur, I gather a flower. 

J'6tudie la musique, / study music. 

J*estime mon precepteur, / esteem my preceptor, 

136. Passive verbs are verbs which present the sub- 
ject as receiving the effect of an action produced by 
another subject 5 as, 

Un enfant sage est aime de A good child is beloved by his 
ses parents, relatives. 

The subject producing the action is frequently under- 
stood; as, 

Une fleur est cueillie, A flower is gathered. 

La musique est 6tudi6e, Music is studied. 

Mon precepteur est estim^, My preceptor is esteemed. 
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137. The verb neuter ^ or intrmisitivey expresses : 1st, 
A state of being; as, Je reste, I reniain : 2ndly, An 
action confined to the subject ; as, Je cours, I run : 
3rdly, An action passing to an object indirectly, that 
is, when the, verb is followed by a dative or other 
oblique case ; as, // ob4it h son phre^ he is obedient to 
his father j Cet aliment nuit d, la sant^^ that food is 
injurious to health. 

138. Reflective Verbs, — ^The original purpose of a 
reflective verb is to denote an action done to one's self; 
as, 

Je me coupe, / cut myself. 

Tu te prepares, Tluou preparest thyself, 

n se inontre, ffe shows himself. 

Nous Dous chaufFons, We warm ourselves, 

Vous vous lavez, You wash yourselves (or yourself). 

Us s'Labillent, They dress themselves. 

Frequently, however, a French verb is used reflectively in 
a figurative seuse : in this case, it is sometimes rendered in 
£Dglish by a passive verb ; as, 

Cette maison ^e loue trop cher. That house is let too dear, 

Cette ^toffe se vend k bon That cloth is sold cheap, 

march6, 

Cette regie se trouve dans la That rule is found in the 

grammaire, grammar. 

And sometimes it must be rendered in English by a neuter 
vejrb; as, 

Je me repens, / repent, Je m'abstiens, / abstain, 

139. A unipersonaly or impersonal ^ verb is used in the 
third person singular only 3 as, 

n pleut, it rains, II grele, it hails, 

II gele, it freezes, H faut, it is necessary, 

n neige, it snotvs, II sied, it becomes, 

II tonne, it thunders, II importe, it matters, 

n 6claire, it lightens, H y a, there is or are ; etc. 

The terminations of verbs vary according to their 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

"Bi 5 
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MOODS. 



140. A verb has five moods^ or modes: 

1. The infinitive expresses action or state in an in- 
definite manner^ and without any relation to number or 
person ; as, «Z/er, to go. 

2. The indicative affirms ; as, Je chante, I sing ; tTai 
lou4^ I have praised; Je sortirai^ I shall go out. 
2ndly9 interrogates ; as, Suis-je heureux? am I happy? 

3- The conditioned affirms with a condition ; as, 
JT^crirais si j 'avals des plumes, I should write if I had 
pens. The conditional is also used interrogatively ; as, 
Seriez-vous heureux si vous ^tiez chez vous ? WTould 
you be happy if you were at home ? 

4. The imperative commands, exhorts, requests ; as, 
Vdf go thou ; Allezy go ye ; Revenez, return. 

5. The subjunctive is so called from its dependence 
upon, and subordination to, another verb to which it is 
united by a conjunction ; as, 

Je souhaite que votis soyez / wish you may be he^ppy, 

heureux, 

II veut que j'6crive, JSe wishes that I should toriie. 

Je d^ire que noas parlkms J am desirous that we sJumld 

fran^ais, speak French. 

Je doute qu'il Weuiifi, I donbt wJiether he will come* 

Permettez que je lise, AUow me to read. 

Je ne crois pas qu*il pleuve, Ida not think that it rains. 

Croyez-vouB qu'il pleuve ? Do you think that it rains? 

II faut que nous fassions des It is necessary thai we f«- 

progres, prove. 

TENSES, NUMBERS, AND PERSONS, 

141. The Tenses express the time. There are three 
principal tenses, the present^ the preterit or pa^ty and 
the future. 

The Simple tenses are expressed by one word ; as, 
J^icrisy I write; tTicrivaiSy I was writing; *PicriviSy 
I wrote; JTecrirai^ I shall write, etc. 

The Ckm^otmd tenses are so termed because they are 
A>rmed with the verbs avoir y to have^ and ^tre^ to be, 



whicb are then called auxiliary; as, tf'ai lu, I have 
read ; Je sttts mmi^ I am Wed, etc. 

For the definitions of the vmrknis tenses, such as the indicative present ^ 
the past indefinite, the imperfect, the pluperfect, the past definite, the past 
anterior f the future, the fiUiite sksUtvot^ »nd tdie tenses of the conditional 
and subjunctive moods, see the Illustrations qf Moods and Tenses, given 
after the Alphabetical list ofirregruktr ifcrbs. 

Verbs have two Numbers, the singular^ which speaks 
of one, as L' enfant lit^ the child reads ; and the plural, 
which speaks of more than one, as JLes en/ants lisent, 
the children read. Each jixwnber has three Persons ; the 
Jirst is the person spealcing of himself, the second is the 
person spoken to, the third is the person spoken of; as. 

Singular. Ist, Je parley iid, Tu paries; 3d, II parte. 

Plural. 1st, Nausparlans; 2d, Vousparlez; 3d, Ilsparlent, 

CONJCGATION OP VERBS. 

To vary a verb so as to express all its changes of 
time, mood or mode, number, and person, is to con- 
jugate it. 

To corrugate, — ^that is, to assemble all the forms of a verb, to put them, 
as it were, under one yoke (Jugum) or conjugal tie. 

142. French' verba are generally divided into four 
conjugations, tvhich are distinguished by the termination 
of the infinitive mood : 

The 1st ends in er, as, aimer, to love, 

2nd IK, — ag?>, to act. 

3rd oia. — apercevozr, to perceit)e. 

4th BE, — rendre, to render, 

143. Verbs are either regular, irregular, or defective. 
A verb is regular when it coincides in all its termi- 
nations with one of the four conjugations (194.). 

It is irregular when it deviates from the rules by 
which regular verbs are conjugated. 

It is defective when it wants some mood, tense, or 
person. 

jhnir and &rey should be learnt first, on account of their utility, as 
tnxHiary verbs. 
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144. Conjugation of the Active or Auxiliary Verb 

AvoiRy to have. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. — Avoir, to have. 
Past. — ^Avoir eu, to have had. 

PARTICIPLBS*. 

Present.— Ayant, having. 

Past. — £u, eue, eus, eues, had, Ay^t eu, having had. 

Future. — ^Devant avoir, about to have. 





INDICATIVK MOOD. 


Simple Tenses. 


Compound Tenses. 


PRESENT. 

Jai, 
I have. 


PAST INDEFINITE. 

J'ai eu, 
I have had. 


Tuas, 
Thou hast. 


Tu as eu. 
Thou hast had. 


Da, 
He has. 


n a eu, 
Jffe has had. 


On at, 
One has. 


On a eu, 
One has had. 


Mon frere a, 
My brother has, 

EUea, 
She has. 


Mon frere a en, 
My brother has had. 

EUe a en, 
She has had. 


Ma sceur a, 
My sister has. 


Ma sceur a eu. 
My sister has had. 


Nous avons. 
We have. 


Nous avons eu, 
We have had. 


Vous avez, 
You have. 


Vous avez eu. 
You have had. 


lis or elles ont. 
They have. 


lis or elles ont eu, 
They have had. 



* See the definition of the participle ^ven hereafter. 

f The learner is recommended to repeat this third person of the verb, 
"with the indefinite pronoun on or font through all the tenses, as it occurs 
veiy frequently in French conversation. 
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IMPERFECT. 

J'avais*, 

I had. 

Tu avals, 
Thou hadsL 

II or elle avait» 
He or she had. 

Nous avions, 
We had. 

Vous aviezy 
You had. 

Us or elles avaienty 
TAe^ had. 

PAST DEFINITE, OR 
PRETERPERFECT. 

J'eust> 
I had. 

Tu eus, 

H or elle eut, 
J7e or she had. 

Nous eumes> 
We had. 

Vous elites, 

Ds or elles eurent, 
r^e^ had. 



PLUPERFECT. 

J'avais eu, 
7 had had. 

Tu avais eu. 
Thou hadst had. 

n or elle avait eu. 
He or she had had. 

Nous avions eu, 
We had had. 

Vous aviez eu. 
You had had. 

Ds or elles avaient eu. 
They had had. 



PAST ANTERIOR. 

J'eus eu, 
I had had, 

Tu eus eu, 
Thou hadst had, 

n or elle eut eu. 
He or «Ae Aa<f had. 

Nous eumes eu, 
)^i? had had. 

Vous e^tes eu. 
You had had. 

Us or elles eurent eu, 
Ihey had had. 



IDIOMATIC PAST TENSES J, 

Past just elapsed. 



Je viens d'avoir, 
Tu viens d'avoir, 
n, elle, or on vient d'avoiri 

Nous venous d'avoir, 

Vous venez d'avoir, 

Us or elles viennent d'avoir, 



I have just had. 

Thou hast just had. 

He, she, or one has just had. 

We have just had. 
You have just had. 
They have just had. 



* Pronounce J^av^, tu avd, il avi. (See the note, page 7.) 

t Pronounce Tu, tu «, il «, etc. 

X Pupils who commit the verbs to memory, may leave out the idiomatic 
tenses tiiroughout the conjugations, in the course of their first study. It 
win, however, be advisable for them to learn these tenses immediately after 
having attained a competent knowledge of all the le^oilax ^ex\>\^« 
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Past definite anterior. 

Je venais d'ayoir, / had just had. 

Ta venais d'avoir, Thou hadatjust had. 

n venait d'avoir, He had just had. 

Nous venions d'sroirY We had just had. 

Vous veniez d^avoir, You had just had. 

lis venaient d'syolr. They had just had. 

FUTURE. FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

J*aurai*, J*aurai eu, 

/ shall have. I shall have had. 

Tu auras, Tu auras eu, 

Thou wilt have. Thou wilt have had. 

II or elle aura, H or elle aura eu, 

He or she will have. He or she will have had. 

Nous aurons, Nous aurons eu, 

We shall have. We shall have had. 

Vous aurez, Vous aurez eu, 

You will have. You will have had. 

lis or elles auront, lis or elles auront eu. 

They will have. They will have had. 

IDIOMATIC TENSES. 

Future jproxmate or instant. 

Je vais avoir, / am going to have. 

Tu vas avoir, Thou art going to have. 

n, elle, or on va avoir, He^ she, or one is going to have. 

Nous iUdbb avoir, We are goiag to have. 

Vous aUez avoir, You are going to have. 

lis or elles vont avoir, TTtey are going to have. 

Future positive indefinite. 

Je dois avoir, I am to have. 

Tu dois avoir, TTum art to Jiave. 

II, eUe, or on doit avoir, He, she, or one is to have. 

Nous devons Avoir, We are to have. 

Vous devez avoir. You are to have, 

lis or elles doivent avoir, TJiey are to have. 

Future imperfect^ anterior. 

J'allals avoir, J was going to hone, 

Ta alhds Avoir, Thou wast going to have, 

U allait avdr. He was going to have. 

'I' £roBOttnee«r(iafr^. (SeetbeN0TE,page7.) 
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Nous allions avoir. We wepe^ng to have, 

Vous alliez avoir, You were going to have. 

Us allaient avoir, Theg were going to have. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

Xaurais *, JTaurais or eusse eu, 

/ should have. I should have had. 

Tu aurais, Tu aurais or eusses eu, 

Thou wouldst have^ Thou wouldst have had. 

H or elle aurait, H or elle aurait or eut eu, 

He or she would have. He or she would have had. 

Nous aurionsy Nous aurions or eussions eu, 

We should have. We should have had, 

Voiis auriezy Vous auriez or eussiez eu, 

You would have. You would have had. 

Us or elles aoraient, lis or elles auraient or eussent eu, 

They would have. They would have had. 

IDIOMATIC TENSES. 

CondiiiaMal imperfect. 

Je derais avoir, / was to have. 

Tu devais avoir. Thou wast to have, 

Xi devait avoir, He was to have. 

Nous devions avoir, We were to have. 

Vous devlez avoir. You were to have. 

lis devaient avoir, T?iey were to have. 

Conditional fiUure. 

Je devrais avoir, / should or ought to kme. 

To devnds avoir, T?iou oughtest to have. . 

n devrait avoir. He ought to have. 

Nous demons avoir. We ought to have. 

Tous devriez avoir. You ought to have. 

lis devraient avoir. They ought to have. 

Conditional anterior. 

J'aunus du avoir, / should or ought to have had. 

Ta aurais du avoir, Tlum oughtest to have had. 

II aurait du avoir, He ought to have had. 

Nous aurions dt avoir. We ought to have had. 

Vons auriez du avoir. You ought to have had. 

Us auraient du avoir. They ought to have had. 

* Pronounce J^aurif tu aut^f Hauri. (See the note, page 7.^ 
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VERBS. 



IMPBRATIVE MOOD. 

Ayons, 
Let us have. 



Aie, 

Have (thou), 

Qu'il or qu'elle ait, 
Let him or her have. 



Ayez, 
Have (ye), 

Qu'ils or qu*elles aienty 
Let them have. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

Que j'aie, 

That I may have. 

Que tu aies, 

That thou mayst have, 

Qu*il or qu'elle ait, 
That he or she may have. 

Que nous ayons. 
That we may have. 

Que vous ayez, 
That you may have, 

Qu'ils or qu'elles aient, 
That they may have, 

IMPERFECT. 

Que j*eusse, 
That I might have. 

Que tu eusses, 

That thou mightst have, 

Qu'il or qu'elle eut, 
That he or she might have. 

Que nous eussions, 
2'hat we might have. 

Que vous eussiez, 
That you might have, 

Qu'ils or qu'elles eussent, 
That they might have. 



PAST. 

Que j'aie eu, 

That I may have had. 

Que tu aies eu, 

That thou mayst have had, 

Qu'il or qu'elle ait eu, 
That he or she may have had* 

Que nous ayons eu. 
That we may have had* 

Que vous ayez eu. 
That you may have had, 

Qu'ils or qu'elles aient eu, 
That they may have had, 

PLUPERFECT. 

Que j'eusse eu, 
That I might have had* 

Que tu eusses eu. 

That thou mightst have had, 

Qu'il or qu'elle edt eu. 
That he or she might have had. 

Que nous eussions eu, 
That we might have had 

Que vous eussiez eu, 
That you might have had, 

Qu'ils or qu'elles eussent eu. 
That they might have had. 



The pupil is recommended to write, from memory, through all its ya- 
rjous changes, each of the yerhs separately, after having learnt it ; more 
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particularly the two auxiliaries avoir and itref the models of the regular 
conjugations^ and the irregpilar verbs of most frequent occurrence. He 
vnll thus rapidly acquire not only a great facility in the use of the verbs 
generally, but also a correct orthography. 



145 . Conjugation of the Verb Substantive or Auxiliary 

£tr£, to be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. — £tre, to be. 

Past. — Avoir 6t6, to have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. — ij^tant, being. 

Past. — Et6 (invariable)^ been. Ayant 6t6, having been. 

Future- — ^Devant toe, about to be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Simple Tenses. 


Compound Tenses. 


PRESENT. 

Je suis, 
I am. 


PAST INDEFINITE. 

J'ai 6t§, 
I have been. 


Tues, 
Thou art. 


Tu as 6t6, 
Thou hast been. 


n or elle est. 
He or she is. 


11 or elle a §te, 
He or she has been. 


Nous sommes. 
We are. 


Nous avons ^t^. 
We have been. 


Vous ^tes, 
Tou are. 


Vous avez 6t6, 
Tom /^at;^ been. 


Us or elles sont, 
They are. 


lis or elles ont *6t6, 
TAey /<at;e ftecTi. 


IMPERFECT. 

J'^tais, 
I wae. 


PLUPERFECT. 

J'avais 6t6, 


Tu 6tais, 
Thou wast. 


Tu avais #t6, 
T^ou ^a£^^ been. . 


n or elle 6tait, 
He or she was. 


II or elle avait 6t6, 
/r« or «/<e had been. 
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▼BRBS. 



Nous ^ons, 
We were, 

Vous 6tiez, 
You were. 

Us or elles 6taieiit, 
They were. 

PAST DEFINITE OR PRETERPESSCCT. 

Je fus, 

I was, 

Tu fus, 
Thou wast. 

II or elle fut, 
He or «Ae tt;<w. 

Nous fumes, 
We were, 

Vous fates, 
You were, 

lis or elles furent, 
They mere. 



Nous avions ^6, 

Vous aviez ^t6, 

Ls or elles avaient ^6, 
They h€td heen, 

PAST ANTERIOR. 

Teus 6t6, 

Tu eus 6t6, 
7%0K Aac2!ff/ been, 

II or elle eut 6t6, 
j^e or f Ae Aa(^ been. 

Nous eumes ^t§, 
^e had been, 

Vous eiktes ^4 
You had been, 

Ds ©r elles eurent 6t^, 
T%f^ Aa(f been. 



IDIOMATIC PAST TENSES. 

IHistjtist elapsed. 

Je viens d'etre, / have just been, 

Tu viens d'etre, Thou hast just been, 

II vient d'-dtse, He has just been. 

Nous venons d'eti^ We have just been, 

Vous venez d'etre, You have just Iteen. 

lis viennent d'etre, T?iey have just been. 

Past definite anterior 



Je venais d'etre, 
Tu venBis d'etre, 
II venait d'etre, 

Nous Fenions d'etre, 
Vous veniez d'etre, 
lis venaient d'etre, 

FUTURE, 

Je serai, 
J shall be, 

Tu seras, 
Thou wilt be, 

n or elle sera, 
He or she will be. 



I had just been. 
Thou Jiadstjust beenm 
He had just been. 

We had just been. 
You had just been. 
They had just been, 

FIXTURE ANTERIOR. 

J*aurai 6t6, 

/ shall have been, 

Tu auras et6y 
Thou wilt have been, 

II or elle aura ^t4 
He or she wUl have been. 
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Nous serons^ Nous aurons ^6, 

We shall be. We thall have been, 

Vous sereZy Vous aurez 6t6, 

You will be. You will have been, 

Ds or elles seran^ lis or elles anront 6t6, 

TTiey wiU be. They witt Jusoe been. 

miOMATIC TENSES. 

Fnture proaimate or itutant, 

Je Tiis etre, / am going to be. 

Ta TftB etre, Hkm art going to be. 

n Ta etre. He is going to be. 

Nous allons Stre^ We are gtrntg to be. 

Vous allez Stre, You are going to be. 

Hs Yont etre. They are going to be. 

FwJtture potitive indefinite. 

Je dois etre, lam to be. 

Ta dois Stre, Thou art to be. 

n doit etre. Be is to be. 

Nons de¥9n -Sire, We are to ie. 

YflOB 40veE %bK, You are to be. 

Us doifott J^tie, They an to be. 

Fntm^in^peTfect, anterior, 

J'aDais etre^ / was going to be. 

Ta allais etre. Thou wast going to be. 

D allait etre, He was going to be. 

Noos allions etre. We were going to be. 

Voos alliez etre. You were going to be. 

Os aDaient etre. They were going to be. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PRESEKT. PAST. 

Je serais, J'aurais or eusse ^t§, 

/ wkgmld be, I should have been. 

Tu serais, Tu aurais or eusses §t6. 

Thou wouldst be, TItou wouldst have been. 

n or elle serak, H or ^le aorait or eut 6te, 

He or she would be. He or she would have been. 

Nous serious, Nous aurions or eussions 6t6, 

We siomld be. We should have been. 

Yous seriez, Vous auriez or ^issiez 6t^ 

Ywm womld be» You would kaoe been. 

Us «r eiles aenuent, Us or elles aundent or eossent ^^ 

Jiu§ mosdd bem They would have been. 
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IDIOMATIC TENSES. 

Conditional imperfect, 

Je devais etre, / was to be, 

Tu devais Stre, Thou wast to be, 

n devait 6tre, He was to be. 

Nous devions etre, We were to be, 

Vous deviez etre, You were to be, 

lis devaient etre, TTiey were to be. 

Conditional future, 

Je devrais etre, / ought to be. 

Ta devrais etre, Thou oughtest to be, 

II devrait etre, He ought to be. 

Nous devrions etre. We ought to be. 

Vous devriez etre. You ought to be. 

lis devraient etre. They ought to be. 

Conditional anterior, 

J'aurais dii Stre, / ought to have been, 

Tu aurais d(i etre. Thou oughtest to have beeiu 

II aurait 6& Stre, He ought to hatfe been. 

Nous aurions dA etre, We ought to have been, 

Vous auriez du Stre, You ought to have been, 

lis auraient du Stre, J%ey ought to have been, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Soyons, 
Let us be, 

Sois, Soyez, 

Be (thou). Be (ye). 

Qu*il or qu'elle soit, Qu'ils or qu'elles soienf^ 

Let him or her be. Let them be. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT OR FUTURE. PAST. 

Que je sois. Que j'aie 6t^ 

That I may be. That I may have been. 

Que tu sois, Que tu aies 6t6, 

That thou mayst be. That thou mayst have been, 

Qu'il or qu'elle soit, Qu*il or qu*elle ait 6t^ 

That he or she may be. That he or she may have been* 
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Que nous soyons. Que nous ayons H^, 

Thai we may he. That we may have been. 

Que vous soyezy Que vous ayez 6t^, 

That you may 6e. That you may have been, 

Qu'ils or qu'elles soient, Qu'ils or qu'elles aient 6t6, 
That they may be. That they may have been, 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

Que je fusse. Que j'eusse 6t6, 

That I might be. That I might have been. 

Que tu fusses, Que tu eusses 6t6, 

That thou mightst he. That thou mightst have been, 

Qu'il or qu'elle fiut, Qu'il or qu'elle eut ^t6, 

That he or she might he. That he or she might have been. 

Que nous fussions, Que nous eussions 6t6, 

That we might be. That we might have been. 

Que vous fussiez, Que vous eussiez ete, 

That you might he. That you might have been. 

Qu'ils or qu'elles fussent, Qu'ils or qu'elles eussent et6, 
That they might be. That they might have been. 

146. Note. Method qf Tuition : " On exercera cliaque enfant k rep^ter 
a haute voix le verbe itre en y ajoutant un adjectif on un participe, afin de 
fonner un sens complet. Le petit gar9on conjuguera ainsi : je suis obets- 
santf tu es obHssantf eUe est ob^issante^ et de meme au pluriel. La jeune 
fine suivra la marche inverse, elle emploiera I'adjectif feminin aux deux 
premieres personnes, et le masculin a la troisieme ; elle dira : je suis obi- 
issante, tu es ob^issante^ il est ob^sant, nous sommes ob^issanteSj vous ites 
obeissanteSf its sent ob^sants, etc. Ce systeme de conjuguer a le precieux 
avantage d'habituer les Aleves a employer Tadjectif aux deux genres et aux 
deux nombres." — ^Vanier, JHctionnaire grammatical. 

Nous ajoutons quelques adjectifs a joindre au verbe Hre. Nous avons 
cboisi de preference ceux qui commencent par une voyellci afin d'ex- 
ercer les eleves k prononcer la consonne finale du verbe dans les temps 
simples: obUgeant, insouciant y imprudent ^ inconstant y intelUgenty import 
ttmiy extravagantf actif, attentif, inactif, inatteniif, enrhum^y assoupiy ar-- 
rn^ intervenUy embarrass^y avertiy affiigey humility etc. 

n y a d'aotres mots encore qu'on ponrra judiciensement employer afin 
de former an sens complet, non-seulement en conjuguant le verbe Urcy 
mais anssi le verbe anoir. 

En void quelques exemples : 
Awnr 8vec on pronom personneL 

JeTaiy I have if. Nous Tavons, We have it, 

TaTas, Thou hast it. Vous Tavez, You have it, 

n I'tif He has it. lis Tout, etc. T^ey have it, etc. 

Je les ai, etc., / have themy etc. 
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Eire avec IfipmBom bt,hf.Qnk»t on avec le signifiaiit mAk : 

Je le svas, ta Tes, il Test, etc. 

Eire avec le praaQBLielatif m-eftnn adjectif : 

J'en snis WihS, I am sorry fiir if. 

Ta en es fiche^ Thou, art mrry^fw U. 

n en est €lch^,. He is sorry for it. 

Nous en sommes felchev, We are sorry /or if, 

Vous en etes faches, You are sorry for it. 

Us en sont ^b^s, etc., They are sorry for it, 
ren svda content, enchants, ravi, etc. 

Etre avec y {there\ adverbe de Ueu, on avec les adveibes id {here), let 
(there), employes aiternatlvement oa a volonte : 

Py snis. Je sniff id. 

Tuyes. TnesllL 

Hyest. nest id. 

Nous 7 sommes. Nous sommes id. 

Vous y etes. Vous etes la. 

ns y sont, etc. Hs sont id, etc. 

La m^thode ci-dessus pent servir de guide pour la conjugaison phras^o- 
logique de tons les verbes en g^n&aU 



147. Of Verbs used interrogatively and with a 

Negation, 

In conjugating a verb interrogatively, the pronoun 
nominative is placed after the verb (91.) ; as, 

Ai-je ? have If Suis-je ? am If 

As-tu ? hast thou f Es-tu ? art thou f 

A-t-il ? hashef Est-il ? ishef 

AvoDS-nous ? have we f Sommes-nous ? are we f 

Avez-vous? have you f fites-vous? are you f 

Ont-ils? have they f Sont-ils? are they f 

Ai-je eu ? have I had f Ai-je ^t6 ? have I been f 

Ai^tu eu? hasttkou hudf As-tu 6t6? hast ik&u heenf 

A-t-il i&xji^ haskshadf A-t-il ^6 ? has he been f 

148. When the third person singular of a verb used inter- 
rogatively ends with a vowel, a -#- is placed betweeor the veib 
and the pronoun, for the sake of euphony, that is, to avoid the 
hiatus occasioned by the meeting of two vowels ; as, 

Aurart-il ? will he have f Donne-t-il ? does he give f' 

149. When a verb in the first person singuSar of the present 
of the indicative ends with two or mora consonants, we make 
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of the expreflRon eti-eequcy for the sake of euphosy^.Thus, 
sad of aKjTDg, prendMJ^ f doltake? cours-jef del run? 
UIJ9 est-ce que je premh f est-ce queje eamrs f See Note 
. pi^ 117. 

50. When the noninatiye is a noun, the noun is 
red firsts and the pronoun ily elle, ils, or elles, agree- 
with it, is put after the verb, to form the iuterroga- 

•e ami est-il ici ? Is your friend here f 

frdres sont-ils sortis ? Are your brothers gone out 9 

I h^re n'iest-il pas vena ? Is not my brodter come f 

Sieves ont^ils ^rit lean Haoe the pupils written their 
dnea? exercises? 

il. A negation is generaOy expressed in French by 
wcffds, as follows : 

Ne pas, not. 

Ne point, ' not at all. 

Ne plns^ no more. 

Ne^>.>jainajis never. 

Ne rien, nothmg, 

Ne guere, but little, scarcely. 

Ne persoone* nobody. 

Ne nul, \ 

vr ' > no one. 

Ne aacun,/ 

Ne aacuncment,/^^"'^^'- 

Ne nulla part, nowhere. 

Ne ni, neither, nor. 

Ne que, not but {only). 

\ tbe remarkable derlvatioiia of the above words in Le Jffanuel 4ty- 



>2. The negative ne is placed before the verb ; but 
other word, explanatory of the negation, generally 
fW8 the verb ; as. 



\ XL9X pas de dictionnaire, 
n*a pas pni^#, 
• ne mardie pas, 
! ne marche point, 
n'est jamais content, 
n'est plus assidu. 



/ have no dictionary. 

He has not spoken. 

I do not walk. 

I do not walk. 

He is never satisfied* 

He is no longer assiduous* 



* Alflo in a few other instances: Est-ee ^pu J oiffiMl tie 



{ 
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N'est-il plus a Parb ? Is he no Uniger in Paris 9 

II ne sail rien. He knows nothing. 

n ne vlt personne, He saw no one* 

N'a-t-il lien appris ? Ha^ lie not learnt anything f 

Personne, rien, pas un, aucuny nuly ni, followed by ne^ are 
sometimes placed before the verb ; as, 

Personne n'est venu, No one came. 

Rien n'est plus utile que la Nothing is more tisefvl than 

science, science. 

Pas un ne le croit, No one believes it. 

153. Note. Si,,,nef meaning urUesSf as in 77 viendra & bout de eette af- 
faire SI de nouveatuc obstacles ne s*y opposent, He will succeed in that 
affair unless new obstacles should oppose his endeavours ; and quc.ntf 
meaning lestf as in Je crains qjj*U ne viennCf I fear lest he should come» 
will be explained more fully in the syntax. 

154. Note. NepaSf ne point may be placed before a verb in the infini- 
tive mood ; as, Je voudrais ne pas le voir, or ne le voir pas, I should wish 
not to see him. 



155. Conjugation of the auxiliary verb avoir, to have^ 
negatively J interrogatively y and interrogatively with 
a negation. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Negatively. 

Present. — Ne pas avoir or n'avoir pas, not to haoe^ 
Past. — N 'avoir pas eu, not to have had. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. — N'ayant pas, not having. 
Past. — N*ayant pas eu, not having had. 
Future. — Ne devant pas avoir, not about to have. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Negatively. Interrogatively. Interrog. with a neg* 

I have not, etc. Have I ? etc. Have I not ? etc* 
Je n'ai pas. Ai-je? N'ai-je pas? 
Tu n'as pas. As-tu? N'as-tu pas? 

II n'a pas. A-t-il ? N'a-t-il pas t 



y 
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Nous n'avons pas. 
Vons n'ayex pas. 
lis n'cmt pas. 



/ have not had, etc, 
Je n'ai pas en. 
Ta n'aa pas eu. 
II n'a pas en. 
Nous n'aTODs pas eu. 
Vous n'avez pas ea. 
Us n'ont pas en. 



J kad not, etc. 
Je n'sTais pas. 
Ta n'avais pas. 
II n'ayait pas. 
Nous n'aTions pas. 
Vous n'aviez pas. 
lb n'ayaient pas. 



/ kad not had, etc. 
Je n'aTais pas eu. 
Tu n'avais pas eu. 
n n'avait pas eu. 
Nous n'ayions pas eu. 
Vous n'aviez pas eu. 
lis n'avaient pas eu. 



Avons-nous ? 

Avez-Tous? 

Ont-ils? 

PAST niDEFINlTB. 

Have I had ? etc. 
Ai-je eu? 
As-tu eu? 
A-t-il eu ? 
Avons-nons eu t 
Avez-Tous eu ? 
Ont-ilseu? 

IMPERFECT. 

Had I? etc. 

Avais-je? 

Avais-tu? 

Avait-il ? 

Ayions-nous ? 

Aviez-vous? 

Avaient-ils? 

PLUPERFECT. 

Had I had? etc. 
Avais-je eu ? 
Avais-tu eu? 
Avait-il eu? 
Avions-nous eu? 
Aviez-vous eu ? 
Avaient-ik eu? 



N'avons-nous pas ? 
N'avez-Tous pas? 
N'ont-ilspas? 



Have I not had ? etc. 
N 'ai-je pas eu? 
N'as-tu pas eu? 
N'a-t-il pas eu ? 
N'avons-nous pas eu? 
N'avez-Tous pas eu? 
N'ont-ils paseu? 



Had I not? etc. 
N'avais-je pas ? 
N'avais-tu pas? 
N'avait-ilpas? 
N'avions-nous pas ? 
N 'aviez- vous pas ? 
N*avalent-ils pas ? 



Had 1 not had? etc, 
N'avais-je pas eu ? 
N'avais-tu pas eu? 
N'avait-il pas eu? 
N'avions-nous pas eu ? 
N'aviez-vous pas eu ? 
N'avaient-ils pas eu? 



PAST DEFINITE OR PRETERPERFECT. 



/ had not, etc. 
Je n'eos pas. 
Tu n'eos pas. 
n n'eot pas. 
Nous n'efunes pas. 
Vous n'efttes pas. 
Us n'eorait pas. 



/ had net had, etc. 
Je n'eos pas en. 
To n'eos pas eo. 
II n'eot pas eo. 



Had I? etc. 

Ens-je? 

£u8-tu? 

Eut-il? 

Eilmes-nous? 

£iktes-vous ? 

£urent-ils? 

PAST ANTERIOR. 

Had I had? etc. 
£us-je eu ?♦ 
£us-tu eu? 
£ut-il eu? 



Had I not ? etc. 
N'eus-je pas? 
N'eu&-tu pas? 
N'eut-ilpas? 
N 'etbnes-nous pas ? 
N'eCktes-vous pas? 
N'eurent-ils pas ? 



Had I not had? etc. 
N'eus-je pas eu ? 
N'eua-tu pas eu? 
N'eut-n pas eu? 



* Cert ktort qn'im gnunmairien sum a pretenda que le jMst^<nU«rie«r 
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Nous n'eiimes pas eu. Eumes-noiis eu? N'ei^mes-nons pas eu? 

Vous n'eiites pas eu. Edtes-vous eu? N'eutes-vous pas eu? 

lis n'eurent pas eu. Eurent-ils eu ? N'eurent-ils pas eu ? 

The idiomatic tenses have been omitted in this and the following con- 
jugation, for the sake of brevity. The learner will supply the omission by 
foUowing the model, page 85 6t seg.f and by placing tbe negative ne before 
the verb and. pas after it. Example : Je ne vienspas d* avoir j etc.; also in 
interrogations, by placing the pronoun after the verb, carefully observing, 
however, the rules and observations, page 94, on verbs used interroga- 
tivdy. 

FUTURE. 

/ shall not have^ etc. S/iall I have ? etc. Shall I not have f etc* 

Je n'aurai pas. Aurai-je? N*aurai-je pas? 

Tu n'auras pas. Auras-tu? N 'auras- tu pas? 

II n'aura pas. Aura-t-il ? N'aura-t-il pas? 

Nous n'aurons pas. Aurons-nous? N'aurons-nous pas? 

Vous n'aurez pas. Aurez-vous? N'aurez-Tous pas? 

lis n'aurout pas. Auront-Ds? N'auront-ils pas? 

FUTURE ANTBRIOR. 

Ishallnothave had, etc. Shall I have had? etc. Shall Inothavehadf etc, 

Je n'aurai pas eu. Aurai-je eu? N'aurai-je pas eu ? 

Tu n'auras pas eu. Auras>tu eu? N 'auras-tu pas eu? 

II n'aura pas eu. Aura-t-il eu ? N'aura-t-il pas eu ? 

Nous n'aurons pas eu. Aurons-nous eu ? N'aurons-nous pas eu? 

Vous n'aurez pas eu. Aurez-vous eu ? N 'aurez-vous pas eu? 

lis n'auront pas eu. Auronv-lls eu? N'auront-ils pas eu? 

CONDITIONAL PRESENT. 

/ should not have, etc. Should I have ? etc. Should I not have ? etc. 
Je n'aurais pas. Aurais-je? N'aurais-je pas ? 

Tu n'aurais pas. Aurais-tu? N'aurais-tu pas? 

II n'aurait pas. Aurait-il? N'aurait-fl pas? 



ne s'emploie pas interrogativement. On dit tres-bien, eut-il Jim avant 
vous? edtes-wms termineles premiers? eurent-ils acliev^d f^aoquefiit^e? 
e&teS'VOus fatty eUtes-vous rempU cette tdche avant voire rival? etc. H est 
vrai que tous les verbes ne peuvent pas, a ce temps, s'employer interroga- 
tivement. 

De plus il est necessaire de retablir le passe ant^rieur sous cette former 
ne f&t-ce que pour Tapplication qu'on en fait dans une circonstance qui a 
quelque connexit^ avec la forme interrogative. En effet, apres d peiM il 
n'y a point de verbe qu'on ne puisse employer au pass^ ant^rieur ; et le 
verbe alors se montre, comme le verbe interrogatif, suivi du jirononi : d 
peine eut-il parle, que tout le mondefut convaincu ; d peine bOtes-vous 
jpARv,gne le eahnese r/tabUt. — ^Michaud, Orammaire selon VAcad^mie, 
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Nous n'aurions pas. 
Vous n'anriez pas. 
Us n'auraient pas. 



/ should not have had, 

etc, 
Je n'aurais pas eu. 
Tu n'aurais pas eu. 
II n'aurait pas eu. 
Nous n*aurions pas eu. 
Vous n'auriez pas eu. 
Us n'auraient pas eu. 

Je n'eusse pas eu. 
Tu n'eusses pas eu. 
II n'e&t pas eu. 



Aurions-nous? 
Auriez-vous? 
Auraient-ils ? 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

Should I have had ? 

etc. 
Aurais-je eu ? 
Aurais-tu eu? 
Aurait-il eu ? 
Aurions-iious eu ? 
Auriez-vous eu ? 
Auraient-ils eu ? 

or 

£us86-je eu ? 
£u8ses-tu eu ? 
Eilt*il eu ? 



Nous n'eussions pas eu. Eussions-nous eu? 
Vous n'eussiez pas eu. Eussiez-vous eu ? 
lis n*eussent pas eu. Eussent-ils eu ? • 



N'aurions-nous pas? 
N'auriez- vous pas? 
N 'auraient-ils pas? 



Should I not have had / 

etc, 
N'aurais-je pas eu ? 
N 'aurais-tu pas eu? 
N 'aurait-il pas eu? 
N'aurions-noua pas eu ? 
N 'auriez-vous pas eu? 
N 'auraient-ils pas eu ? 

N'euss6-je pas eu? 
N'eusses-tu pas eu £ 
N'e<it-il pas eu? 
N'eussions-nouspas eu? 
N'eussiez -vous pas eu? 
N'eussent-ils pas eu ? 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



N'aie pas, 
Qu'il n'ait pas, 
N'ayons pas, 
N'ayez pas, 



Qu'ils n'aient pas, 



Negatively. 

Have not (thou). 
Let him not have. 
Let us not have. 
Have not {ye). 



Let them not have. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

Tha;t I may not have, etc. 
Que je n'aie pas. 
Que tu n'aies pas. 
Qn'il n'ait pas. 
Que nous n'ayons pas. 
Que vous n'ayez pas. 
Qa'ils n'aient pas. 

IMPERFECT. 

TTuU I might not have, etc. 
Que je n'eusse pas. 
Que tu n'eusses pas. 
Qu'il n'ei^t pas. 



PAST. 

That I may not have had, etc. 

Que je n'aie pas eu. 

Que tu n'aies pas eu. 

Qu'il n*ait pas eu. 

Que nous n'ayons pas cu. 

Que vous n'ayez pas eu. 

Qu'ils n'aient pas eu. 

PLUPERFECT. 

That I might not have had, etc. 
Que je n'eusse pas eu. 
Que tu n'eusses pas eu. 
Qu'il n'eiit pas eu. 
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Que nous n'eussions pas. 
Que vous n'eussiez pas. 
Qu'ils n'eussent pas. 



Que nous n'eussions pas eu. 
Que vous n'eussiez pas eu. 
Qu'iU n'eussent pas eu. 



156. Corrugation of the auxiliary verb etre, to be, 
negatively y interrogatively y and interrogatively with 
a negation. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Negatively. 

Present. — Ne pas ^tre or n'^tre pas, not to be. 
Past. — N 'avoir pas 6t6, not to have been, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. — N'^tant pas, not being. 
Past. — N'ayant pas 6t6, not having been. 
Future. — Ne devant pas Sire, not about to be. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Negatively, 

I am not, etc, 
Je ne suis pas. 
Tu n'es pas. 

II n'est pas. 

Nous ne sommes pas. 
Vous n'dtes pas. 
lis ne sont pas. 



/ have not been, etc. 
Je n'ai pas 6t6. 
Tu n'as pas 6tL 
II n'a pas 6t6. 
Nous n'avons pas M, 
Vous n'avez pas 6ti. 
lis n'ont pas M. 



I was notf etc, 
Je n'etais pas. 
Tu n'6tais pas. 

II n'6tait pas. 
Nous n'^tions pas. 
Vous n'^tiez pas. 
lis n'ltaient pas. 



present tense. 
Interrogatively. 

Am I? etc 
Suis-je ? 
Es-tu? 
Est-il? 

Sommes-nous ? 
Etes-vous ? 
Sont-ils? 

past indefinite. 

Have I been ? etc, 
Ai-jea6? 
As-tu M ? 
A-t-il iii^ 
Avons-nous ^te ? 
A vez-vous 6te ? 
Ont-ils6t6? 

IMPERFECT. 

Was I? etc, 
Etais-je ? 
Etais-tu ? 
Etait-il? 
Etions-nous? 
Etiez-vous ? 
Etaient-ils ? 



Interrog, with a fieg. 

Am I not ? etc, 

Ne suis-je pas ? 

N 'es-tu pas? 

N 'est-il pas? 

Ne sommes-nous pas ? 

N 'etes-vous pas? 

Ne sont-ils pas? 

Have I not been 7 etc. 
N 'ai-je pas 6t6 ? 
N'as-tupas 6t6? 
N'a-t-il pas ^t^? 
N 'avons-nous pas k\k ? 
N 'avez-vous pas 6t6 ? 
N'ont-ils pas kik ? 

Was I not ? etc, 
N'^tais-je pas? 
N'^tais-tu pas? 
N'^tait-ilpas? 
N 'Etions-nous pas? 
N'Etiez-vous pas? 
N'Etaient-ilspas? 
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/ Tiad not heetif etc, 
Je n'avais pas M. 
Tu n'avais pas M, 
II n'avait pas M. 
Nous n'avions pas M. 
Vous n'aviez pas 6t6. 
Us n'avaient pas 6t6. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Had I been P etc. 
Avais-je 6t6? 
Avais-tu M ? 
Avait-il 6t6 ? 
Avions-nous M ? 
Aviez-vou8 6t6? 
Avaient-ils 6t6 ? 



Had I not been f etc, 
N 'avais-je pas 6t6? 
N 'avais-tu pas Ml 
N'avait-ilpas6t6? 
N 'avions-nous pas M 
N'aviez-vous pas M 1 
N'avaient-ils pas Mt 



PAST DEFINITE OR PRETERPERFECT. 



/ was notf etc. 
Je ne fus pas. 
Tu ne fus pas. 
II ne fut pas. 
Nous ne Mmes pas. 
Vous ne fdtes pas. 
lis ne furent pas. 



/ had not been^ etc. 
Je n'eus pas M. 
Tu n'eus pas M, 
II n'eut pas M. 
Nous n'e^mes pas M. 
Vous n'eiites pas M, 
lis n'eurent pas M. 



Was I? etc. 
Fus-je? 
Fus-tu? 
Fut-il ? 
Fdmes-nous ? 
Fdtes-vous? 
Furent-ils ? 

PAST ANTERIOR. 

Had I been? etc, 
Eus-je Ml 
Eus-tu 6t6? 
Eut-iUt6? 
Eiimes-nous 6t6? 
Edtes-vous Ml 
Eurent-ils itil 



Was I not f etc, 
Ne fus-je pas ? 
Ne fus-tu pas ? 
Ne fut-il pas?. 
Ne fdmes-nous pas ? 
Ne fiites-vous pas ? 
Ne furent-ils pas ? 



Had I not been f etc. 
N 'eus-je pas ^t^? 
N 'eus-tu pas ^t^? 
N'eut-ilpas^t^? 
N'edmes-nous pas Ml 
N'eAtes-vous pas ^t^? 
N'eurent-ils pas Ml 



I shall not be, etc. 
Je ne serai pas. 
Tu ne seras pas. 

II ne sera pas. 
Nous ne serons pas. 
Vous ne serez pas. 
lis ne seront pas. 



FUTURE. 

Shall I be? etc, 
Serai-je ? 
Seras-tu ? 
Sera-t-il ? 
Serons-nous ? 
Serez-vous ? 
Seront-ils? 



Shall I not be f etc. 
Ne serai-je pas ? 
Ne seras-tu pas ? 
Ne sera-t-il pas ? 
Ne serons-nous pas ? 
Ne serez-vous pas 1 
Ne seront-ils pas 1 



IshaU nothave been,etc. 
Je n'aurai pas M. 
Tu n'auras pas M. 
II n'aura pas M. 
Nous n'aurons pas M. 
Vous n'aurez pas ^t^. 
lis n'auront pas M. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

Shall I have been f etc. 
Aurai-je Ml 
Auras-tu ^t^? 
Aura-t-iUt^? 
Aurons-nous M ? 
Aurez-vous M ? 
Auront-ils M 1 



Shalllnothave beenfetc. 
N 'aurai-je pas 6t6? 
N 'auras-tu pas Ml 
N'aura-t-il pas ^t^? 
N'aurons-nous pas Ml 
N 'aurez-vous pas Ml 
N'auront-iU ^«a ^\.€1 
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/ thould not be, etc. 
Je ne serais pas. 
Tu ne serais pas. 
II ne serait pas. 
Nous ne serions pas. 
Vous ne seriez pas. 
lis ne seraient pas. 



CONDITIONAL PRESENT. 

Should I bef etg. 
Serais-je? 
Serais-tu ? 
Serait-il ? 
Serions-nous ? 
Seriez-vous? 
Seraient-ils ? 



Should I not be f etc, 

Ne serais-je pas? 
Ne serais-tu pas ? 
Ne serait-il pas? 
Ne serions-nous pas? 
Ne seriez-vous pas? 
Ne seraient-ils pas ? 



/ should not have been, 

etc. 
Jc n'aurais pas M, 
Tu n'aurais pas 6t6. 
II n'aurait pas 6tL 
Nous n'aurions pas 6t4. 
Vous n'auriez pas 6t^. 
lis n'auraient pas 6t6. 

Je n'eusse pas 6t6. 
Tu n'eusses pas 6t6. 
II n'eftt pas M. 
Nous n'eussionspas^t^. 
Vous n'eussiez pas 6t6. 
lis n'eussent pas 6iL 



CONDITIONAL PAST. 

Should I have been ? 

etc. 
Aurais-je kik ? 
Aurais-tu 6t6 ? 
Aurait-iUt6? 
Aurions-nous 6t6 ? 
Auriez-vous 6t6? 
Auraient-ils M ? 

or 

Euss6-je M ? 
Eusses-tu M 1 
Edt-il M ? 
Eussions-nous ^t^? 
Eussiez-vous Mt 
Eussent-ils 6t6? 



Should I not have been, 

etc. 
N 'aurais-je pas ^t^? 
N*aurais-tu pas kikt 
N*aurait-il pas 6t6? 
N'aurions-nous pas 6t6 ? 
N'auriez-vous pas 6t6 ? 
N 'auraient-ils pas M ? 

N'euss6-je pas 6t6? 
N*eusses-tu pas ^t^? 
N'eiit-ilpasa^? 
N 'eussions-nous pas^? 
N 'eussiez-vous pas k\Jk ? 
N 'eussent-ils pas M ? 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Negatively, 

Ne sois pas, Be not {thou). 

Qull ne soit pas, 
Ne soyons pas, 
Ne soyez pas, 
Qu'ils ne soient pas, 



Let him not be. 
Let us not be. 
Be not (ye). 
Let them not be. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

That I may not be, etc. 
Que je ne soid pas. 
Que tu ne sois pas. 
Qu'il ne soit pas. 
Que nous ne soyons pas. 
Que vous ne soyez pas. 
Qu'ils ne soient pas. 



PAST. 

That I may not have been^ etc* 

Que je n'aie pas M, 

Que tu n'aies pas 6t6. 

Qu'il n'ait pas M. 

Que nous n'ayons pas 6t6. 

Que vous n'ayez pa& M^ 

Qu'ils n'aient pas 6t6. 
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IHPERFECT. 

That I might not be, etc. 
Que je ne fusse pas. 
Que tu ne fusses pas. 
Qu'il ne fdt pas. 
Que nous ne fussions pas. 
Que vous ne fussiez pas. 
Qu'ils ne fussent pas. 



PLUPERFECT. 

That I might not have been, etc. 

Que je n'eusse pas M, 

Que tu n'eusses pas it6. 

Qu'il n'eiit pas ete. 

Que nous n eussions pas ^t^. 

Que vous n'eussiez pas ^t^. 

Qu'ils n'eussent pas 4t6, 



Head, translate, and parse : 

Aujourd*hui, maintenant, j'ai un livre, je suis attentif. Ce 
matin, tu as eu du plaisir, tu as €t6 content. Sa cousine n'avait 
pas la lettre de son j.ere, elle 6tait tres-inquiete. Nous eroy- 
ions qu'elle avait eu la fievre, qu'elle avait 6t6 malade. Hier, 
men ami eut un mal de t^te, il fut incommode. Nous par* 
times des que nous en eumes eu Tordre, des que nous eumes 
^t6 habill^. Demain vous aurez un prix, vous serez heureux. 
Demain a midi vous aurez eu un prix, vous aurez ^t6 recom- 
pense. Si cela ^tait possible, ils auraient un maitre, ils seraient 
instruits. Si cela avait ^te possible, elles auraient eu une in- 
stitutrice, elles auraient 6te instruites. Aie de Tattention, sois 
attentif. Ayons de Tattention, soyons attentifs. II est neces- 
saire que mes freres aient de Tapplication, qu'ils soientassidus. 
Vous ne croyez pas que j'aie eu du chagrin, que j*aie 6te mal- 
henreux. II faudrait que vous eussiez une bibliotheque, que 
Tous fussiez pose et tranquille. II ne croyait pas que vous 
eussiez eu de la reussite, que vous eussiez 6te joyeux. 

Exercise on the verb avoir. 

157. In tbe fono\\'ing exercises care must be taken to place du, de la, 
deVt or des before every substantive used in a partitive sense (39.) ; as, fat 
du Hvreg, I have books ; il a des fruits mnrs, he has ripe fruit. 

When, however, the substantive is preceded by an adjective, de or d* only 
18 to be used ; as,fai de tons livres, I have good books (40.). 

158. No article is used before substantives preceded by an adverb of 
quantity, such as beaucoup, a great deal, a great many; plus, more; peu, 
little; moins, less ; trop, too much, too many; tant, so many, etc., when 
speaking in a general sense ; as, beaucoup deplaisir, a great deal of plea- 
tnre; pmsd'argent, more money; moiris de peine, less trouble; peu d*ami8, 
few friends. 

The adverb bien is, however, followed by the article ; as, bien des en- 
nemis, many enemies. 

Note. — ^The article is used after adverbs of quantity when it is found 
necessary to particularize the substantive ; as, beaucoup de fargent que 
vous avez apport^,'a. great deal or much of the money you brought. 
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Indicative present.— -I have pens. Thou hast pencils. He 

(157.) plume crayon 

has ink. She has paper. We have copyhooks. You have good 
encre papier m, cahier (40.) bon 

penknives. They have wax. They have wafers. 
canifm, m. ciref, f. pains h cacheter 

Past indefinite. — I have had engravings. Thou hast had 

gravure 

landscapes. He has had portraits. She has had pictures. We 
payaage ^_. tableau 

have had copies. You have had pencil-cases. They have had 
modele porte-crayon m. 

drawing-paper. They have had maps. 

papier a dessinm, f. carte giograpkique 

Imperfect. — I had pleasure. Thou hadst patience. He had 

plaisir m. ■ f. 

friendship. She had sincerity. We had courage. You had 
amitie f. sinciritS f, — m, 

ambition. They had humanity. 
f. humanitl (h m.) 

Pluperfect. — I had had pears. Thou hadst had apples. He 

poire ponime 

had had oranges. We had had cherries. You had had excellent 
cerise __ 

melons. They had had nosegays. 
m. bouquet 

Past definite. — At last I had a protector. Thou hadst friends. 

Enfin protecteur 

My sister had flowers. We had money. You had prudence. 

fleur argent f. 

You had presents. They had harps. 
prSsent f. harpe 

Past anterior. — I had had success. Thou hadst had rivals. 

rSussite f. rival (52.) 

He had had misfortunes. We had had irreproachable manners. 

malheur irrfyrochable* mceurs 

* Throughout the Exercises observe the rules for the placing of adjec- 
tives (65,). 
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You had had respectable acquaintances. They had had assiduity. 

■ cannaissancef, assiduitif. 

Future. — I shall have a faithful dog. Thou wilt have a prize. 

fiddle prix m. 

My brother will have the command of a ship. My sister 

commandement m. vaisseau m. 

will have a fine piano. We shall have unavailing cares. You 
beau m. inutile soinm. 

will have news from your relatives. My brother and my 
nouveUes f. pi. parents 

cousin will have horses. Those ladies will have the choice of those 
— dame choix m. 

drawings. They will have a satisfactory explanation. 
desiin m. satisfaisant explication f. 

Future antkrior. — I shall have had charming landscapes. Thou 

charmant paysage m. 

wilt have had a pretty seal. lliat gentleman will have had the 

joli cachet m. monsieur 

letter. That lady will have had the note. We shall have had 
leiire f. billet m. 

good counsels. You will have had kindness. They will have had 
conseil m . bontS f. 

ready money. They will have had an answer. 
eomptant argent m, f. riponsef. 

Conditional present. — I should have many pupils. Thou 

beaucoup {15S,) Hive 

wouldst have faithful servants. He would have more perseverance. 

domestique plus persivSrance 

We should have less trouble. You woiild have few acquaintances. 

moins peine f, pen connaissance 

Those men and those women would have patience and courage. 

f. m. 

They would have many projects. 

projet m. 

Conditional past. — I should have had many advantages over 

avantage sur 

them. Thou wouldst have had more opportunities of seeing the 
(94.) plus occasion de voir 

F 5 
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curiosities of that fine city. My father would have had much 
curioski villi f. beaucoup 

pleasure, if I had had the prize. We should have had more 
plaisir si f avals prijcm. plus 

prepossessing manners. You would have had great talents. They 
prevenant maniere f. _— m. 

would have had ridiculous whims. 

ridicule caprice m. 

Imperative. — Have a good servant. Let us have a pretty garden. 

jardin m. 
Have (ye) politeness. 
poUtesse f. 

(For (exercises on the Suhjunctive Mood and on the Idiomatic 
Tenses, see Regular and Irregular Verbs.) 

Negative sentences with the verb avoir, 

159. In a negative phrase, the preposition de or d\ 
without the article le^ la^ or les, is used before the sub- 
stantive taken in a general sense ; as, 

Je n*ai pas de crayons> I have no pencUsl 

II n'a pas ef'ardoise, He has no slate. 

Note. As will be seen in the syntax, the article is used when it is ne- 
cessary to particularize the substantive. 

Exercise, 

Indicative present. — I have no pens. We have no penknives. 

(159.) 

Past indefinite. — ^Thou hast had no lesson. You have had no 

/eponf. 

leisure. Those gentlemen have had no invitation.- 
loisiriti. messieurs f. 

Imperfect. — She had no scissors. They had no needles. 

ciseaux m. f. aiguille f. 

Pluperfect. — I had had no pledges. ' We had had no sale. 

gaffe m. vente f. 

Past definite. — Thou hadst no answer to thy letter. ' You had 

r Spouse f. lettre f. 

no wealth. The poor people had no work. 
bienm* Lea pauvres gens ouvragem. 
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Past ahteuor. — ^He had had no generosity. They had had no 

ghUrosite f. 

▼aloar. Those foreigners had had no assistance. 
bravouref. Stranger secoursm* 

Future. — I shall not have any absurd ideas. We shall not have 

absurde idee f. 

honours. They will have no shame. 
itmrneur honte f. (h asp,) 

FuvuKB AHTE&ioR. — ^Thou wilt have had no feeling. You will 

sensibilitS f. 

have had no confidence. They will have had no excuse. 
eonfiance f. f. 

Conditional present. — He would have no reward. They 

rScompetuef. 

would have no taste. Those officers would have no pay. 

goiUm, afflcier toUiei. 

Conditional PAST.^They would have had no benevolence. 

hienveUlance f« 

iMFESATivEd-— Have thou no impatience. Let us not have any 

f. 

idleness. Have ye no carelessness. 
ptwesse f. ifu<mciance t 

Interrogative sentences %vith the verb avoir ; o^^ 

Arez-vons de la bont^ ? Have you any kindness f 

A-t-il eu de bons conseils ? Has lie had good advice f 

JExercise, 

Indicative present. — Hast thou any brothers (39.)? Have you 

any good reasons to give them ? Have they any ? 
(40.) raison f, d donner leur (90.) en 

Past indefinite. — Have I had a purse ? Have we Lad lace ? 

bourse f. dentelle f. 

Imperfect. — Had he good tools ? Had they a carriage ? 

outU m. earroMe m. 



Pluperfect. — Had I had riches ? Had we had happiness t 

riehease f. bonUeur \iu 
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Fast definite. — Had he good clothes ? Had they good shoes ? 

habit m. Soulier m. 

Had those artists any emulation ? 
artiste {150.) emulation f, 

■ Fast anterior. — Had I had a large house* ? Had he had a 

grand maison f. 

spacious field ? Had they had any patterns ? 
spacieux champ m. ichantillon m. 

Future. — Shall I have a holiday? Shall we have merit? Will 

congsL mMtem. 

they have any mistrust ? 
mSfiance f. 

Future anterior. — Will he have had hatred ? Will they have 

haine f. 

had contempt? Will those teachers have had indulgence ? 
mSpris m. pricepteur ■ f. 

Conditional present. --Should I have a gun ? Should we have 

fusil m. 

pistols ? Would they have good merchandise? 
pistotet m. marckandise f. pi. 

Conditional past. — Wouldst thou have had jewels? Would you 

bijou m. 

have had diamonds ? 
diamant m. 

The verb avoir ttsed interrogatively with a negation. 

160. In negative interrogative sentences de or d', 
without the article le^ la, or les, is used before the sub- 
stantive; as^ 

N*avez-yous pas de livres ? Have you no books f 
N'a-t-il pas rf'argent ? Has he no money f 

161. Sometimes the interrogative form is used figuratively, 
to express an affirmation with emphasis ; as, 

Comment pouvez-vous ^tre si How can you he so dull? Have 
triste ? N'avez-vous pas des you not hooks ! 
livres I 

Comment peut-il ^tre pauvre? Mow can he he poor ? Has he 
N'a-t-il pas de /'argent I not money ! 

In these, and all similar instances, the partitive article du^ 
de kty de l\ or des must be used with the substantive. 

* Voyez la note, page 97. 
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Exercise* 

Indicative present.-— Have I no resources ? Have we not 

ressource f. 

acqnaintances ? Have they no messages to give him ? 
eatmaUsance f. commission d donner lui (90.) 

Past indefinite. — Hast thou not had news? Have you not had 

nouvellei. 

consolation? Have they had no securities ? 
— — — f. garantie f. 

Imperfect. — Had he not pride ? Had they not good masters ? 

orgueil m. maitre m. 

Pluperfect. — Had I not had wealth? Had we not had 

bien m. 

sufferings ? Had they not had protectors ? 
gowffrance f. protecteur 

Past definite. — Hadst thou not inattentive children ? Had you 

inattentif m. 

no honourable reward? Had they no companions? 
recompense f. compagnon 

[The poMt anterior of avoir is seldom used interrogatively with a ne- 
gttioii.] 

Future. — Shall I not have rest? Shall we not have toys? 

repos m. joujou m. 

Win ihey not have new gloves? 

neuf gant m. 

Future anterior. — Will not those ladies have had fashionable 

(150.) a la mode 2 

dresses ? Will they not have had the account ? 
nihe 1 mimoire m. 

Conditional present. — Would they not have Italian music ? 

italien mmique f. 

Conditional past. — Should we not have had good neighbours ? 

voisin tcv« 
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Exercise on tlue verb etre. 

{Negative and interrogative sentences will henceforth he intermixed.) 

Indicative present. — I am not obedient. Thou art not prodigal. 

obSissant prodigve 

He is not pleased. Is your friend here? Are we assiduous? 
content (150.) id assidu (56.) 

Are you unhappy? Are they thoughtful? Are those gentlemen 
malheureux pensif (150.) 

in Paris ? Are your sisters at home ? 
d — chez eUes 

Past indefinite. — I have not been zealous. Thou hast not been 

ziU 

punctual. She has not been ready. We have not been careless. 
ponctuel prH insouciant 

You have not been steady. Those girls have been to school. Have 

pos^ a Vecole 

they been to school? Have those children been to school? Have 
f. (150.) 

they not been to school? 

Imperfect.— I was ambitious. Thou wast hasty. Was that man 

ambitieux prompt (1 50.) 

proud ? We were modest and reserved. You were not courageous. 
Jler modeste rhervi courageux 

They were idle. Were they not punished ? 
paresseux puni 

Pluperfect. — I had been just. Thou hadst been very happ}'. 

juste trh-heurettx 

He bad not been attentive. We had not been quiet. Had you 

attentif tranquille 

been passionate ? Had your cousins been in Italy ? 
colore en Ttalie 

Past definite. — I was angry. Thou wast industrious. He was 

fdch^ industrieux 

too troublesome. We were ill. You were very honest. Those 
importun malade honnHe 

little boys were very joyful. Were they not astonished? 

joyeux StonnS 
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Past anterior. — I had been dissatisfied. Thou hadst been boarse. 

mScontent enrou6 

He had been stubborn. We had been uneasy. You had been 

entSti mquiet 

nnciTfl. They had been studious. 
nuUhonnHe siudieux 

Future. — Shall I be rich ? Wilt thou be morose ? She will be 

riehe chagrin 

credulous. We shall be inflexible. Will you be unfaithful ? Will 
^rSdule mfidele, 

those ladies be uneasy ? 
(150.) . inquiet 

Future anterior. — Shall not I have been too hasty in that affiiir ? 

vif off awe f. 

Thou wilt have been civil and polite. He will have been distrustinl. 

hormHe poli dSfiant 

We shall have been severe. You will have been obstinate. Will 

sSvere obstinS 

not your friends have been g^ood and beneficent ? 
(150.) bienfaisant 

Conditional present. — I should be too busy. Thou wouldst be 

occup6 

skilful. He would be awkward. We should not be credulous. You 
adroit maladroit crSdule 

would not be tired. Would not those things be useless ? Would 
fatigui chose f. ( 1 50.) inutile 

they not be superfluous ? 
f. sjtperjlu. 

Conditional past. — I should have been grateful. Wouldst 

reconnaissant 

thou have been ungrateful ? He would not have been absent Should 

ingrat 

we have been avaricious ? You would have been stronger than I. 

avare fort (95.) 

Would not the rooms have been too large ? 
chambre f. trop grand 

Imperative. — Be afiable. Let us not be detained. Be ye 

— — retenu 

discreet Do not be (in such a hurry). 
d^cret n preasS ^ 
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162. Use o/ avoir and ^tre as Auxiliaries. 

The verb avoir is used in conjugating : 

lst« Its own compound tenses; as^ J'ai eu^ I have had. 

2nd, The compound tenses of ^tre; as, jr*ai etS, I 
have been. 

3rd, The compound tenses of all active or transitive 
verbs ; as, tTai aimiy I have loved. 

4th, The compound tenses of neuter verbs ; as, */'ot 
dormiy I have slept. Except a few conjugated with ^tre 5 
as, t/e suis tombe^ I have fallen. (See Neuter Verbs.) 

The verb ^tre is used to conjugate : 

1st, All passive verbs ; as, Je suis aim^y I am loved. 

2nd, The compound tenses of all reflective verbs ; as, 
// s^estflattiy he has flattered himself. 

REGULAR VERBS. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

163. Model o^ the First Cmijugation, Infinitive 

Mood ending in er. 

The^r^^ conjugation comprises the greater number of the 
verbs, including about 5000, whose terminations are alike 
through all their changes for mood, tense, number, and person. 
These terminations are the variable letters, which, for distinc- 
tion, are printed in italics in the models of the conjugations 
which follow. 

Note. The greater part of the French verbs ending in er in the infinitive 
are derived from Latin verbs ending in are in the same mood, or those of 
the first conjugation ; as. 



From the Latin 

Aimer, to love amare. 

Appeler, to caU appellare. 

Considerer, to consider considerare. 
Declarer, to declare ... declarare. 

Dieter, to dictate dictare. 

Douter, to doubt dubitare. 

£difier, to edify sedificare. 



From the Latin 

Esperer, to Jtope sperare. 

Humecter, to moisten, . . humectare. 

LsLwer f to wash lavare. 

'SarrcTt to relate narrare. 

Porter, to carry portare. 

Revoquer, to revoke ... revocare. 
Triompher, to triumph, triumphare. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. — Aimer, to love. 
Past, — Avoir aim^, to have loved. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 
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PARTICIPLBS. 



Prbsent. — Aimaniy laving. 

Past. — Aim^^ laved, Ayant aim^, having loved. 

Future^ — Devant aimer, aboiU to love. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Simple Tenses. Compound Tenses. 

PRESENT. PAST INDEFINITE. 

J*aime, J'ai aime, 

I love J do lovCf or am loving. I have loved, 

Tu aime;, Tu as aim^, 

Thou lovestf etc. Thou hast loved. 

II aime, II a aiine, 
He loves. He has loved. 



Nous aAmons, 
We love, 

Vous aimezr, 
Ton love. 

Ss aimeni, 
They love, 

IMPERFECT. 

JTaimatV, 
/ was loving, 

Tu aimatf, 
Thou wast loving, 

n aimat^ 
He was loving. 

Nous SLimionsy 
We were loving. 

Vous aAjnieZy 
You were loving. 

Ha ahnaient, 
They were loving. 



Nous avons aim^« 
We have loved. 

Vous avez aim^. 
You have loved. 

Us ont almif 
They have loved, 

PLUPERFECT. 

J'avais aim^, 
/ had loved. 

Tu avais aim^, 
Thou hadst loved, 

II avait aim^y 
He had loved. 

Nous avion s aim^. 
We had loved. 

Vous aviez aim^, 
You had loved, 

lis avaient aini^, 
They had loved. 



164. Note. The French form their simple tenses with one word only ; 
ttey have no emphatic aaxiliary like do or did, as I do love, I did love, etc., 
•ad never use the participle present as in the English expressions I «m 
ff I was loving, etc. 
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PAST DEFINITE OR PRETERPERFECT. 

J'aimat, 

I loved, 

Tu aimo^, 
Thou lovedst, 

II aima, 
He loved. 

Nous BhxndmeSy 
We loved. 

Vous ZAmdtes, 
You loved. 

lis SLimerenti 
They loved. 



PAST ANTERIOR. 

Teus aim^, 
/ had loved. 

Tu eus aim^y 
Thou hadst loved. 

II eut aiin^, 
He had loved. 

Nous eumes aim^, 
fVe had loved. 

Vous eutes aim^, 
You had loved. 

lis eurent aim^*, 
27iet/ had loved. 



IDIOMATIC PAST TENSESf . 
FAST JUST ELAPSED. 

Je viens d'aimer, / have just loved. 

Tu viens d'aimer, Thou hast just loved. 

II vient d'aimer, He has just loved. 

Nous venous d'aimer, We have just loved. 

, Vous venez d'aimer, You have just loved. 

lis viennent d'aimer, They have just loved. 

PAST DEFINITE ANTERIOR. 

Je venais d'aimer, / had just loved. 

Tu venais d'aimer. Thou hadst just loved. 

II venait d'aimer, He had just loved. 

Nous venions d'aimer, We had just loved, 

Vous veniez d'aimer, You had just loved. 

lis venaient d'aimer. They had just loved. 



FUTURE. 

J'aimcrai, 

I shall love. 

Tu sAmeraSf 
Thou wilt love. 

II aimera, 
He will love. 

Nous aimeron^, 
We shall love. 

Vous aimereZf 
You will love. 

lis Eiimerontf 
They will love. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

J aurai aim^, 

I shall have loved. 

Tu auras aim^, 
Thou wilt have loved, 

II aura airne, 

He will have loved. 

Nous aurons aim^, 
We shall have loved. 

Vous aurez aim^, 
You will have loved* 

lis auront aim^. 
They will have loved. 



h 



* There is another past tense, — J^aieuaim^f etc. ; but the occasiont fin 
asiBgit raarely occur. See Illustrations of Moods and Tenset. 
f See DOtett P^ge 85. 
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IDIOMATIC TENSES. 
FUTURE PROXIMATE OR INSTANT. 

Je vais aimer, / am going to love. 

Tu YES aimer, Thou art going to love. 

U va aimer, He is going to love. 

Nous alloiis aimCT, We are going to love. 

Vous allez aimer, You are going to love. 

lis vent aimer. They are going to love. 

FUTURE POSITIVE INDEFINITE. 

Je dois aimer, - lam to love. 

Tu dois aimer, 7'hou art to love. 

II doit aimer, He is to love. 

Nous devons aimer, We are to love. 

Vous devez aimer, You are to hve. 

lis doivent aimer, They are to love. 

FUTURE IMPF.RFECT, ANTERIOR. 

J'aHais aimer, / was going to love. 

Tu allais aimer, Thou wast going to love. 

II allait aimer, He was going to love. 

Nous anions aimer, We were going to love. 

Vous alliez aimer, You were going to love, 

lis allaient aimer, They were going to love. 



CONDITIOJTAL MOOD. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

J*aimerais, J*aurais or eusse aim^, 

/ should love. I should have loved. 

Tu SLimerais,' Tu aurais or eusses aim^, 

Thou wouldst love. Thou wouldst have loved. 

II aimerat^ II aurait or eut aim^, 

He would love. ^ He would have loved. 

Nous B.\merion8f Nous aurions or eussiotts aim^, 

We should love. We should have loved. 

Vous aimme^r, Vous auriez or eussiez aim^, 

You would love. You would have loved. 

lis sAvaeraient, lis auraient or eussent aim^, 

They wotild love* They would have loved. 
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IDIOMATIC TENSES. 
CONDITIONAL IMPERFECT. 

Je devais aimer, / urns to love, 

Tu devais aimer, Thou wast to hve, 

II devait aimer, He was to love. 

Nous devions aimer, We were to love, 

Vous deviez aimer. You were to love, 

lis devaient aimer. They were to love, 

CONDITIONAL FUTURE. 

Je devrais aimer, / ought to love, 

Tu devi'ais aimer, * Thou oughtest to love, 

II devrait aimer. He ought to love. 

Nous devrions aimer, We ought to love, 

Vous devriez aimer. You ought to love. 

lis devraient aimer, Theg ought to love, 

CONDITIONAL ANTERIOR. 

J'aurais dik aimer, / ought to have loved, 

Tu aurais du aimer. Thou oughtest to have loved, 

II aurait du aimer, He ought to have loved. 

Nous aurions dik aimer, We ought to have loved, 

Vous auriez diL aimer. You ought to have loved. 

lis auraient d& aimer. They ought to have loved, 

IxMPERATIVE MOOD. 

AiTaanSy 

jLet us love, 

Aime, Aimezy 

Love thou. Love ye, 

Qu'il Bime, Qu ils aimenty 

Let him love. Let them love\ 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT OR FUTURE. PA^T. 

Que j'aime, Que j'aie aim^, 

That I may love. That I may have loved. 

Que tu aime^, Que tu aies aimi. 

That thou maysi love. That thou mayst have loved, 

Qu*il aime, Qu'il ait aim^, 

That he may love. That he may have loved. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 
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Qae nous aimtofWy 
Thai we may love. 

Que yoas aimtezry 
T%at you may lave, 

Qa'ils sjinenty 
That they may love, 

IXPEEFECT. 

Que j'aimaMe, 
That I might love. 

Que tu dSoDosses, 
That thou mightMt love, 

Qu'il 2amdt, 
That he might love. 

Que DOns ^massionsy 
That we might love. 

Que vons samasnezj 
That you might love, 

Qa'ils 2dvaassenty 
Thai they might love. 



Que nous ayons aime. 
That we may have loved. 

Que vous ayez aiin^v 
That you may have loved, 

Qu'ils aient aiiii6, 

That they may have loved, 

PLUPERFECT. 

Que j*ensse aim^, 
T^at I might have loved. 

Que tu eusses aim^ 

That thou mightst have loved. 

Qu'il eut aime, 

That he might have loved. 

Que Dous eussions aim^. 
That we might have loved. 

Que vous eussiez aim^. 
That yon might have loved, 

Qu'ils eussent aime, 
That they might have loved. 



Exercise, 

Conjugate the verb aimer interrogativelj, negatively, and 
interrogatively with a negation, as in the following examples : 

Interrogatively, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Aime-je ? 
Aimes-tu ? 
Aime-t-il ? 

Aimons-nous ? 
Aimez-vous ? 
Aiment-ib ? 



PRESENT. 

Dolhvef 
Dost thou love? 
Does he love ? 

Do tee lace f 
Do you love ? 
Do they lore f 



PAST INDEFINITE. 

Have I loved? etc, (See page 96.) 



Ai-je aim^ etc 

185. NoTK. Wheii a veib ending with e feeble is followed by the pro- 
/e, an acnte accent is placed over the e final of the verb, in order to 
it an HfirvU) sharp : by so doing the harshness which woiild~ 
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suit from the soand of two feeble syllables following one another is avoided. 
Thus we say, ttimi-je? ouvri-je? and not aime-je? ouvre-je ? Some modem 
grammarians use the grave accent : aimh-je? ouvr^-je? 

Negatively. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Je n aime pas, / do not love, 

Tu n'aimes pas, Thou dost not love, 

II n*aime pas, He does not love. 

Nous n'ainions pas. We do not love, 
Vou8 n'ainiez pas, You do not love. 

lis n'aiment pas, They do not love, 

PAST INDEFINITE. 

Je n'ai pas aim6, etc. / have not loved, etc. (See page 96.) 

InterrogaMvely with a negation, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ PRESENT. 

N'aim6-je pas ? Do I not love 9 

N'aimes-tu pas ? Dost thou not love f 

N'aime-t-il pas ? Does he not love f 

N'aimons-nous pas ? Do we not love f 
K'aimez-vous pas ? Do you not love ? 
N'aiment-ib pas ? Do they not love f 

PAST INDEFINITE. 

N*ai-je pas aim6 ? etc. Have I not loved 9 etc, (See page 96.) 

166. Orthographical Hemarks, 

1st, Verbs ending in the Infinitive in ger, retain e before a 
and 0, that the soft sound of ^ may be preserved : ^&,jugeanty 
judging ; nigligeant, neglecting ; mangeanty eating ;Jejugeaiy 
I judged ; nous Tnangeons, we eat, etc. ; — from Juger, to judge ; 
nigliger, to neglect ; manger, to eat. 

2nd, When c is pronounced like s in the Infinitive, it takes 

a cedilla (9) before a, 0, w, to preserve its soft articulation : as, 

JepkK^ai, I placed; nous effui^ons, we efface ; notts re(^iimes, 

we received, etc. ; — ^from placer, to place ; effacer, to efface ; 

recevoir, to receive. 

3rd, Verbs which have y preceding the termination of the 
Infinitive or Participle present, generally change it into i before 
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e, eSy and eni : as, jepmeraiy 1 shall pay ; fempUnerai, I shall 
employ ; ilennuiey he tires; ils traient*, they milk; quej'e voie*f 
that I may see; qtietucroies*, that thou mayst believe, etc.; — 
from payer ^ to pay ; employer ^ to employ; ennuyery to weary; 
trayanty milking ; vayanty seeing ; croyant^ believing. 

Note. The verbs rayer and enrayer preserve the y throughout their 
conjugation ; thus, je raye, etc. It should be remarked that the French 
Acaidemy gives the preference to the y before e, €8 and ent, in all verbs 
ending in oyer in the Infinitive mood. Thus, on such authority, we may 
write, Je paye, tu payes, il paye ; Us payent» Je payerai, etc. Je ba- 
layCj etc. 

4th, Verbs ending in the Infinitive in uer and ouer require 
a diaeresis (Jrimd) on the i (%) of the first and second persons 
plural of the Imperfect Indicative and Present Subjunctive : 
as, nous dislribuionSf we were distributing ; nousjouions, we 
were playing, etc. ; — ^from distribuer, to distribute ; Jotter, to 
play. . 

5th, Verbs which have d (with an acute accent) or e mute 
in the Infinitive or Participle present, require a grave accent 
on it (e) before a consonant followed by an e mute or unac- 
centedf; as, 

Esp^rer, io hope, — j'espere, tu esperes, il espere, etc. 

R6p6ter, to rep^Uy — il r6pete, il r6pctera, etc. 

Mener, to lead, — je mene, tu menes, etc. 

Acqu^rant*, acquiring^ — ils acquierent, que j'acquicre, etc. 

6th, Verbs having e mute before the termination of the 
Infinitive ler and ter, generally double the / and t when fol« 
lowed by e mute ; as, 

Appeler, to call, — j'appel/e, j*appel/erais, etc. 
Jeter, to throw, — il jet^e, je jetferai. 

Except the following: Bourrelevy congeler, deceler, geler, 
harceler, peler, reciter, acheter, colleter, coqueter, dicolleter, 
Hiqueter, trompeter, which take a grave accent (') over the e 
preceding the / or ^ ; as, geler, to freeze, — il gele, it freezes ; 
acheter, to buy, — il achate, he buys. 

Exercise* 
CoDJugate like aimer : 



Accompagner, to accompany. 
Affr€er, to accept. 
Analyser, to analyse. 



Approcher, to approach. 
Approuvcr, to approve. 
Assembler, to assemble. 



* See the afyhabetieal list qf irregular verbs. 

t Except verbs ending in 6ger ; as, assUger, il assUge, 
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Attach^r, to attach. 
Augmenter, to atigment, 
Attaqu^r, to attack. 
Attribuer, to cUtrilnUe. 
Autoris^, to authorize. 
Commander, to command. 
Complimenter, to compliment. 
Condamner, to condemn. 
Conjuguer, to conjugate. 
Contempler, to contemplate. 
Daigner, to deign. 
Developper, to develop. 
Discerner, to discern. 
Dispenser, to dispense with. 
Embarrasser, to embarrass. 
EflTectuer, to effect. 
Empechcr, to prevent. 
Emprisonner, to imprison, 
Enseigner, to teach. 
Envier, to envy. 
Exceller, to excel. 
Flatter, to flatter. 
Frapper, to strike. 



Frequenter, to frequent. 
Frotter, to rub. 
Habiller, to dress. 
Habituer, to accustom. 
Indemniser, to indemnify. 
In venter, to invent. 
Laisser, to leave. 
Mendier, to beg. 
N6gocier, to negotiate. 
Nommer, to name. 
Offenser, to offend. 
Parler, to speak. 
Plaidcr, to plead. 
Raccommoder, to mend. 
R^compenser, to reward. 
Remercier, to thank. 
Rencontrer, to meet. 
Ressembler, to resemble. 
Sauter, to jump. 
SoUiciter, to solicit, 
Souffler, to blow. 
Supplier, to beseech. 
Tourmenter, to torment. 



SECOND CONJUGATION, 

167. Models of Verbs of the Second Confugatiorij 

Infinitive Mood eliding in ir. 

This conjugation is divided into four classes : 

Model of the 1st class, ag?V, to act. 

2nd sentir, 

3rd ouvrir, 

4th tenzV, 

168. The -Ftr*^ Class consists of about 300 verbs, which 
are conjugated like agir^ to act ; such as, 

Ch6rir, to cherish] retentir, to resound; affennir, to strengthen] 
avertir, to inform] r^partir, to distribute] assortir, to match] as* 
servtV, to enslave ; appauvrir, to impoverish ; temir, to tarnish ; gar- 
nir, to garnish ; foumir, to furnish ; h6nir, to bless ; hennir, to neigh] 
accompltV, to accomplish ; adoucir, to soften; rempUV, to fill] banntr, 
to banish] nourrir, to feed] embelliV, to embellish] munir, to pro- 
vidCf etc. 



to feel, 
to open, 
to hold. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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169. The Second Class comprises the following verbs, which 
« conjugated like sentiri 

ROOTS. 

to consent, 
to foresee, 
to resent, 
to belie. 

to distribute, divide, 
to set out again, 
to go out again, 
to sleep again, 
to lull asleep. 
L Se rendonntr, to fall asleep again. 
Desservtr, to clear the table. 

Se repentfV, to repent (see the conjugation of Reflective Verbs). 

170. The Third Class includes the following verbs, which 
*€ conjugated like ouvrir : 

ROOTS. DERIVATIVES. 



(SentfV, to feel.) 

Menttr, to lie. 
Partir, to depart. 
Sorttr, to go out. 

Dormtr, to sleep. 

Servir, to serve. 



DERIVATIVES. 

r Consentir, 

•< PressentfV, 

L Ressentir^ 

D6mentir, 
r D^parttr, 
\ ReparttV, 

Ressortir*, 

f Redormtr, 

\ Endormir, 



(OuvriV, to open.) / ^'^^T"'"' . 
V » r y ^ Entr ouvrir. 



to open again, 
to haJf open, 
to discover, 
to cover again, 
to underbid. 



CouvWr. to cover. {^^;^ 

Oflnry to offer. M6sofiVir, 

SoufiWr, to suffer. 

171 . The Fourth Class consists of the following verbs, which 
'e conjugated like tenir : 



ROOTS. 



(Tenir, to hold.) ^ 



Ventr, to come. < 



DERIVATIVES. 

'S'abstentr, 
Appartentr, 
Contenir, 
D^tentr, 
Entretentr, 
Maintenir, 
ObtentV, 
Retenir^ 
Soutenir, 

^Contrevenir, 
Avenir, 
Conventr^ 
Devenir, 
Disconventr, 
Intervenir, 



to abstain, 
to belong, 
to contain, 
to detain, 
to keep up. 
to maintain, 
to obtain, 
to retain, 
to uphold, 
to contravene, 
to happen, 
to agree, 
to become, 
to deny, 
to intervene 
to attain. 



^Parventr, 

* Messortir, meaning to belong to, is conjugated like agir, to act (168) : 
t J^Wmce, les triimunup depremiire hutance rbssortissxnt d lewrs cours 
foks retjpeetwes. 
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Venir, to come. < 



DERIVATIVES. 

Pr^venir, 
I*rov€n»r, 
Reventr, 
SurvenrVy 
SubventVy 
Se souventr, 
^Se ressouventr, 



to warn, anticipate, 
to proceed, 
to come again, 
to befalL 
to relieve, 
to remember, 
to recollect. 



Venirj revenitf parvenirt are conjogated in their compound tenses with 
the anxiliaiy itre. See Conjugation of neuter verbs, 

Avemr is an obsolete verb, used only in the third person singular. See 
the List qfirregtdar and defective verbs, 

172. Note. All the yerbs of the second, third, and fourth classes of the 
second conjugation being contained in the above lists, any other verb end- 
taig in ir which the student may meet with in the exercises on the regular 
▼eibs, belongs of course to the first class, and is conjugated like agir. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 





PRESENT. 






Class I. 
To act, 
Agir, 


Class II. 

to feel. 
senttr. 

PAST. 


Class III. 
to open, 
ouvrtr. 


Class IV 
to hold. 
tentr. 


To have acted. 
Avoir agf . 


. • • jelt, , , , 
... seuti. 


opened 
ouYcrt, 


... held. 
... tenti. 



PARTICIPJLES. 





PRESENT. 






Acting, 
Agissant, 


feeling, 
sentan^. 

PAST. 


opening. 
ouvroTz^ 


holding, 
tenant. 


Acted, 
Agi. 


felt. 
sentf. 


opened, 
ouver^. 


held, 
tenu. 


Having acted. 
Ayant agt. 


.t.jett. .. 
... sentf. ... 

FUTURE. 


I opened, 
, cs^yert. 


... held. 
... tenu. 


Abo^ to act, 
Devant agtr. 


...feel, «.. optfM. 
... sentf r. ... ouvrir. 


„,hold, 
•••tenir. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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INDICATTVB MOOD. 





PRESENT. 




ObAM I. 


Class II. 


Class III. 


Cl.48S IV. 


/ ad. 


feeL 


open. 


AnU. 


r agi». 


seiw. 


onvre. 


timv. 


Tta 1^ 


sen*. 


onvrex. 


ttflV. 


11 agtt. 


sen/. 


ouyre. 


tiemt. 


Nous agitfofw. 


sentoftf. 


onvronj. 


tenons. 


Voas agissez. 


sent^s. 


ouvrej?. 


tenez. 


Ba tLgiuent. 


senttffi^. 


ottvrey)/. 


Xiennent, 




PAST INDEFINITE. 




J have acted. 


...feU. 


... opened. 


,„held. 


J'ai agf, etc. 


... sentf. 


... ouver/. 


... tenti. 




IM7SRFSCT. 




J woM acting. 


woe feeling. 


i0a« opening. 


nfOi holding. 


J' agiisais. 


wtniais. 


oarrais. 


ienaU. 


Tu Bgissais. 


tentoif. 


Qxmais, 


tenais. 


n agiuait 


sentat7. 


aavrait. 


ienait. 


Nooa BgiMsiofis, 


senttoiw. 


aoYTions, 


ienione. 


Yoos agissiez. 


sentt«z. 


ouvnez. 


tenths. 


lb apuaient. 


sentateiii. 


oayrateit/. 


tenaienk 




PLUPERFECT. 




I had acted. 


.../«/s^. 


... opened. 


... MOmim 


J'avais agi^ etc. 


... sentt. 


... ouY^r/. 


..tentk 


PAST DEFINITE OR PRETSRPEBFECT. 




I aeled. 


feU, 


opened. 


Ae/</. 


y agir. 


sentiV. 


ouvm. 


tflM. 


Tu ag». 


sentw. 


ouvm. 


tiit«. 


n agt/. 


sentt/. 


ouvrt/. 


tint. 


Nous a^mes. 


sentim^tf. 


ouvrf/iip«. 


tinmes. 


Voas ag^/e«. 


wiiiiUes. 


ouvrl/^«. 


tintes. 


lis agtren/. 


sentiren/. 


ovLvrirent, 


tinrent. 




PAST ANTERIOR. 




J had acted. 


„,feU, 


... opened. 


... held. 


J'eus agf^ etc. 


••• senti. 


... ouver/. 


... tenu. 



To avoid repetition, the Idiomatic tenses are not giyen in this conjuga- 
tioo, and only occasionally in the following. The pupil will siq^ly the 
omisaiim by forming them himself, from the model of the first conjugation 
(page 114 et seg.): thus, instead of saying, Je vient d*aimer, etc, he will 
eoDjugstey Je viens d'agir, de sentirj d'ouvrirf de temr, and so on in these 
and the subsequent conjugations. 

g2 
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VERBS. 



Class I. 

/ thaU act. 
J* agtVat. 
Tu agiras. 
II agira. 
Nous agiroru. 
Vous Bgirez. 
lis agtron/. 

J shall have acted, 
J'aurai agi, etc. 



FUTURE. 

Class II. 

feel, 
sentirai. 
seniiras. 
sentira. 
sentirons, 
zentirez. 
sentiront. 



Class III. 

open. 

ovLvrirai. 

ouyriras, 

ouvrira. 

ovLYvirons. 

ouvrirez, 

ovLvriront. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 



...felt. 
... sent». 



... opened. 
... ouver^. 



Class IV. 

hold, 

iiendrai, 

tiendras, 

tiendra, 

iiendroni. 

Xiendrez, 

tiendront. 



... held. 
... tenu. 



I should act, 
J* agirais. 
Tu agirais. 

II agirait. 
Nous agirions. 
Vous agiriez. 
lis agiraient. 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

feel. 

sentirais. 

sentirais. 

sentirait. 

aentirions. 

seniiriez. 

seniiraient. 



PAST. 



open. 

ouvrir/iw. 

ovLvr^ais. 

ouYTtrait. 

ovivririons. 

oxivririez, 

ouyriraient. 



'I should have acted. . . . felt, 
J'auraisoreusseagt,etc.... sentt. 



... opened, 
... ouver^. 



hold. 

iiendrais. 

tiendrais, 

tiendrait. 

iiendrions, 

tiendriez, 

tiendraient. 



... held. 
,.. tenti. 



IMPJSRATIVE MOOD. 

Act (thou), feel. open. 

Agis. Sens, Ouvre. 

Qu'il agisse, sente. ouvre. 

Agissons, Sentons, Ouvrons, 

Agissez, Sent^z. Ouytcz. 

Qu'fls agissent. sentent, ouvrent. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



That I may act. 
Quej' agisse. 
Que tu agisses, 
Qu'il agisse. 
Que nous agissions. 
Que vous a^siez. 
Qu'ils agissent. 



PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

feel. open. 

sente. ouvre. 

sentes. ouyres, 

sente. ouvr^. 

aentions. ouvrions, 

sentiez. ouvriez. 

sentent, ouvrent. 



hold. 

Tiens, 

tienne. 

Tenons, 

Tenez. 

UennenL 



hold. 

Uenne, 

tiennes, 

tienne, 

tenions. 

teniez» 

Uennent, 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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PAST. 






Class I. 


Class II. 


Class III. 


Class IV. 


T%at I may have acted. 
Que j'aie agi, etc. 


„,felt, 
... sentf. 


... opened, 
... ovivert. 


... held, 
... tenti. 




IMPERFECT. 




That I might act, 
Quej' agisse. 
Que tu agisses, 
Qu'il agit. 
Que nous agissions. 
Que vous agissiez, 
Qu'ils agissent. 


feel, 

sentisse, 

sentisses, 

Bentit, 

Eeniissions, 

seniissiez, 

sentissent. 


open, 

ouvrisse, 

ouvrisses, 

OUVTlt, 

ouvrissions, 

ouvrissiez, 

ovLvrissent, 


hold, 

tinsse, 

iinsses, 

tint. 

tinssions. 

Unssiez. 

Unssent, 




PLUPERFECT. 




That I might have acted. 
Que j'eusse afirs, etc. 


„,felt, 
... sentt. 


... opened, 
... ouvert. 


••• held. 
... tenu. 



Exercise. 

Conjugate like the above the verbs mentioned in pages 120, 
121 and 122 (168, 169, 170 and 171). 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

173. Model of Verbs of the Third Conjitgation^ 
Infinitive Mood ending in oir. 

This conjugation contains only seven regular verbs; 
namely, concevoir^ to conceive; d^cevoir, to deceive*; 
{levoir\.j to owe; redevoir^ to owe again; percevoir, (a 
law term,) to collect; recevoir^ to receive; and aperce- 
voir, to perceive, which serves as a model. The other 
verbs ending in oiV, in the infinitive mood, are con- 
jugated hereafter in the list of irregular verbs, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. — Aperceroir, To perceive. 
Past. — Avoir aper^w, To have perceived. 

* D^eevoir is principally used in the compound tenses. The verb 
tronqfer supplies it in simple tenses. 

f Devoir has a circumflex accent on the H of the past participle dH (10.), 
but the accent is not used when the participle dH is feminine or plural ; 
as, duef duSf or dues. 



I 
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YBRBS. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PR88ENT. — Apercevantf Perceiving. 

Past. — Aper^i*, Perceived. — ^Ayant aperqut Haviiig 

perceived. 
Future.— Devant aperc^votr, About to perceive. 



INDICATIVB MOOD. 

PRESENT. 



J' aper^oM^ 
Tu aper9o», 
II aper90t^, 
Nous SL^evcevo7iSf 
Vous apereeve;;, 
Ik aper^onwn^ 



I perceive. 
Thou perceivest. 
He perceives. 
We perceive. 
You perceive. 
They perceive. 



PAST INDEFINITE. 

J*ai aper^tf, etc., I have perceived. 



IMPERFECT. 



J* aperoetTotV, 
Tu apercevatV, 
II apercevatV, 
Nous Sipercevions, 
Vous SLperceineZf 
Us hpevcevaientf 



I was perceiving. 
Tbou wast perceiving. 
He was perceiving. 
We were perceiving. 
You were perceiving* 
They were perceiving. 



PLUPERFECT. 

J*avais aper9tf, etc., I had perceived. 



PAST DEFINITE OR PRETBRPERFECT. 



J' aper9t^, 
Tu aper9t», 
II aper^u/, 
Nous aperi^umes, 
Vous Siperl^uteSy 
lis aper9tfre7i/, 



I perceived. 
Thou perceivedst. 
He perceived. 
We perceived. 
You perceived. 
They perceived. 



PAST ANTERIOR. 



tTeys aper9u, etc., I had perceived* 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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FUTURE. 



J* apercevraif 
Tu apercerro^, 
II Kpercevroy 
Nous apercevro/w, 
Vous SLpercevreZf 
Us apercevront, 



I shall perceive. 
Thou wilt perceive. 
He will perceive. 
We shall perceive. 
You will perceive. 
They will perceive. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

•Taurai aper9t^, etc., I shall have perceived. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 



PRESENT. 



J' 2iipevcevraiSf 
Tu apercevrai^, 
II apercevrait, 
Nous apercevrionsy 
Vous Sipercevriez, 
lis Sipercevraient, 



I should perceive. 
Thou wouldst perceive. 
He would perceive. 
We should perceive. 
You would perceive. 
They would perceive. 



PAST. 



J'aurais or eusse aper9t^, etc^ I should have perceived. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Aper^oti, 
Qu'il aper9<Mre, 
Apercevons, 
A'percevezy 
Qu*ils Siper(^oivent, 



Perceive (thou). 
Let him perceive. 
Let us perceive. 
Perceive (ye). 
Let them perceive. 



8UBJI7NCTIVB MOOD. 



PRESENT OR FUTURE. 



Que j* aper^mVe, 
Que tu aper^mt^e^, 
Qu'il aper^ott^e, 
Que nous apercevion^, 
Que vous Siperceviez, 
Qu*ils sipevf^oiventf 



That I may perceive. 
That thou mayst perceive. 
That he may perceive. 
That we may perceive. 
That you may perceive. 
That they may perceive. 



i 
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VERBS. 



PAST. 



Que j*aie aper^t^, etc.> That I may have perceived. 



I might perceive, 
thou mightst perceive, 
he might perceive, 
we might perceive, 
you might perceive, 
they might perceive. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Que j eusse aper9w, etc., That I might have perceived. 

Exercise, 
Conjugate like apercevoir the verbs given in page 125. 





IMPERFECT. 


Quej' 
Que tu 
Qu'il 
Que nous 
Que voua 
Qu'ilft 


8Lpev(^u8sey That 
Siper^usses, That 
aper9te^, That 
\ Siperi^ussums, That 
\ aperi^iissiezy That 
aperi^ussent, I'hat 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



174. Models of Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation^ 
Infinitive Mood ending in re. 

This conjugation has four classes : 



Class I. ends in 



-endre, 
-ondre, 
•erdre, 
■ordre, 

Class II. ends in ... | "^^'^®' 



-andre, asy Repandre^ 



■t 



Class III. ends in 
Class IV. ends 



oitre, 
-uire, 



r -aindre, 

in ... < -eindre, 

[^ -oindre, 



Rendre, 

Repondre^ 

VerdrBi 

Mordre, 

Parattre, 

Croitre, 

CondmVc, 

Craindre, 

Peindrey 

Joindre, 



to spill, 
to render, 
to answer, 
to lose, 
to bite, 
to appear, 
to grow, 
to conduct, 
to fear, 
to paint, 
to join. 



175. Note. The very distinct termination of the infinitive mood of 
verbs of the fourth conjugation, will enable the pupil to perceive with 
facility the model or class to which the verbs he may meet with in 
his exercises belong. Thus, 

' 176. Class I. — Conjugate like rendre : 

Attendre, to expect, wait for ; condescendre ; descendre, to go 
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down; coTkfondre, to confound ; correspondre; entendre, ^o Aear, tin- 
derttand ; ^tendre, to stretch out ; fendre, to tplit ; fondre, to melt ; 
mordre, to bite; morfondre, to cause to become cold; pendre, to hang; 
perdre, to lose; suspendre; refondre, to melt again, to cast; pr6- 
tendre; r^pandre, to spill; pondre, to lag eggs; rcpondre, to answer; 
Tendre, to sell; tondre, to shear, etc. 

177. Class XL — Conjugate like paraitre: 

Apparaitre ; disparaitre ; comparaftre. Connaitre, to know ; m&- 
connaltre; reconnattre. Croitre*, /o^otr; accroitre; d^crottre; re- 
crottre. 

178. Clcus III. — Conjugate like conduire : 

Reconduire ; cuire, to bake or cook ; recuire ; enduire, to plaster ; 
induire, to induce, to lead; produire, to produce ; r^duire, to reduce ; 
f^uire^ to seduce ; traduire, to translate ; construire, to construct, 
build; d^tmire, to destroy; d^duire, to deduct; introduire, to intro- 
duce, 

179. C^ass IV. — Conjugate like craindre : 

Astreindre, to tie down, to confine to; atteindre, to reach; aveindre, 
to take out, fetch; ceindre^ to gird; eontraindre, to compel; enceindre, 
to inclose; enfreindre, to infringe; enjoindre, to enjoin; ^teindre, to 
extinguish ; feindre, to feign ; joindre^ to join ; oindre, to anoint ; 
peindbre, to paint ; plaindre, to pity ; restreindre, to limit ; teindre, 
to dye, 

* According to the dictionary of the French Academy, the Tcrb croitre 
takes the drcamflex accent on the i or ^7, as given in the foUovnng in- 
stances: 

iKFiNinvE PRESENT. Croitrc. Participle present. Croissant. Parti- 
ciPLB past. Cru ffMwc.,crue./^.yCrus mase. pL^ cmesfem.pl. Indicative 
PRBSENT. JecroiSytucrois, 11 crott; nous croissons, yous croissezyils croissent. 
Imfbrfcct. Je croissais, etc. Past definite. Je crus, tn crus, U crut; 
nous crftmes, vons crutes, ils crurent. Future. Je croitrai, etc. Condi- 
tiokal. Je croitrais, etc. Imperatiye. Crois, qu'il croisse, croissons, 
croissez; qu'ils croissent. Subjunctive prrsent. Que je croisse^ etc. 
Imperfect. Que je crusse, que tu crusseSi qu'il crut ; que nous crussions, 
que vous cmssiez, qu'ils crussent. 

Je croiSfJe erUs, etc., of the verb croitret have the circumflex accent evi- 
dently to be distinguished from Je crois, I believe ; je cms, I believed, etc. 
(See note, page 4, and croire in the list of irregular verbs.) In accroitrey 
d^eroitre, and recroitrCf the circumflex accent, which is no longer required 
as a mark of distinction, is only used in the tenses formed from the In- 
finitive present (195.), and in the third person singular of the Indicative 
present : // accroUf U d^crottf U recrottt according to the conjugation of 
paratlre, which serves as a model. 

G 5 
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VBBBS. 



Class I. 

To render, 
Rendre. 



INFINITIVB MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Class II. Class III. 

to appear, to conduct. 



^axaitre. 



conduir^. 



Class IV« 

to fear, 
crtdndre. 



PAST. 



To have rendered, , , , appeared, . . . conducted. . . . feared. 
Avoir rendu. ... parti. ••• conduit ... crain^. 



Rendering. 
Rendant, 



PARTICIPLES. 



PRESENT. 



appearing. conducting, 
'paraissant, condui^an^. 



fearing. 
CTAignant, 



PAST. 



Rendered. 
Rendtf. 



conducted. 
conduit. 



appeared. 
paru. 

Having rendered. ••• appeared. ... conducted. 
Ayant rendu, ...panf. ...conduit 



feared. 
crain^. 

.„ feared, 
... crain^. 



FUTURE. 



About to render. „. appear, ,,, conduct. .,.fear, 
Devant rendre. ... para^r^. ... conduir^. ... crainire. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT. 






(tppear. 


conduct. 


fear. 


paratff. 


conduitf. 


craiiM. 


paratr. 


conduif. 


crains. 


para^^ 


conduit. 


craifi/. 


paxaissons. 


conduUons. 


crai^ofM. 


•gaiaissez. 


condnisez. 


cndgneZm 


"gsLTaissent. 


condiment. 


cnXgnent, 


PAST INDEFINITE. 





I render, 
Je rendf. 
Tu rend#, 

II rend. 
Nous rendoiw. 
Vous render. 
lis lendent. 



I have rendered, ,„ appeared. „, conducted, ,„ feared, 
J'ai rendfiy etc. .. parv. ... conduit ... craiit^. 



rOUBTH OONJfCGATION. 
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IMFSaVECT. 




(kjkBsL 


Class II. 


Class III. 


Class IV. 


/ was rendering. 


appeening. 


conducting. 


fearing. 


Je tendmit. 


^^tnssais. 


condmsaitt. 


cxajgnais. 


Ta lendoif. 


^parausais. 


conduuaif. 


cnagnais. 


n rendoi/. 


■paratMSMt. 


conduUaU. 


cragnait. 


Nous rendiofu. 


paroiMUMU. 


condmsions. 


cra\gnions. 


Vous Tendiex. 


paroifn^. 


conduutez. 


craigniez. 


lis rendattffi/. 


parotMatfn/. 


conduifoieM/. 


eandgnaient. 




PLUPERFECT. 




/ ioJ rendered. . . . appeared. 


... conducted. 


...feared. 


J^aTais rendif, etc. ...para. 


••• condui/. 


... craifi/. 


FAST DEFINITE OR FRETEaFERFECT. 




I rendered. 


appeared. 


conducted. 


feared. 


Je rendu. 


pan». 


conduinf. 


craignis. 


INi rendif. 


panif. 


condoiw. 


craignis. 


n rendi/. 


para/. 


condiiin/. 


cndgnit. 


Noos rend^^f. 


'paT4mes. 


cxmdmidmes. 


crmgfdmes. 


Voasrendi^. 


pKtiites, 


conduu^j. 


crt^nitea. 


Us reoAirent. 


parurent. 


conduiWrtfft/. 


cr^gnirenL 




FAST ANTERIOR. 




I had rendered. .. 


. appeared. 


... conducted. 


...feared. 


J'eos rendu, etc ••• parti. 


... conduif. 


... craint. 




FUTURE. 




/ ihaU render. 


appear. 


conduct. 


fear. 


Je rendroi. 


parol/roi. 


conduir ai. 


craindrai. 


Ta rendrof. 


paroKros. 


condulros. 


craindratm 


n rendra. 


paraC/ra. 


conduira. 


cnandra. 


Nous rendrofu. 


paxaUrons. 


conduiroiif. 


craindrons. 


Vous rendr^z. 


paraSirez. 


conduirez. 


craindres^ 


lis rtodront. 


]^aUr<mt. 


conduiron/. 


cadndroni. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

^ 

rekoB have rendered. „• appeared, ...conducted, •..feared, 
J'anrai rendu, etc ...paru. ...condui/. ... crafiif. 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PRESENT. 



/ should render, appear, 

Je rendraif. -paraftrais, 

Ta rendraif. -paraitrais. 

n rendroi^. part^trait. 

Nous rendriofi^. partdtrions. 

Vous rendmz. paral<ri«s. 

Ik rendraient, paraitraient. 



conduct. 

conduirau. 

conduira». 

conduirai^. 

conduirtoiM. 

conduirMZ. 

conduiraim/. 



fear. 

craindrais. 

ctaindrais. 

craindrait, 

craindrions. 

cvaindrien. 

cramdrmiui. 
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VERBS. 



PAST. 



Class I. Class II. Class III. Class IV. 

I should have rendered, • . . appeared* . . . conducted, , . . feared, 
J 'aurais or eusserendu,etc. ... pani. ... conduit. ... crain^. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Render (thou), appear, 
Kends, Paraiff. 

Qu*il rend«. miraisse, 

Kendons, raxaUsons, 

Render, "Paraissez. 

Qu'ils rendent, ^axaissent. 



conduct. 

Conduit. 

conduise. 

Conduisons, 

Conduisez, 

condvdsent. 



fear. 

Grains. 

crai^ne 

Craignons. 

Cr&it/nez. 

craignent. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT OR FUTURE. 



That 1 may render. 
Que je rendtf. 
Que tu render. 
Qu'il rende. 
Que nous rendton^. 
Que vous rendtVz. 
Qu'ils rendent. 



appear, 

parawe. 

'gaxaisses, 

^axame. 

^araissions, 

'paraissiez, 

^araissent, 

PAST. 



conduct, 
conduise. 
condui«£f. 
coudui«e. 



fear, 
craigne, 
cralgnes, 
cvaigne. 



conduiffion^. craignions. 
conduisiez, craigniez, 
condui^en^. craignent. 



That I may have rendered. ,,, appeared. ...conducted. „, feared. 
Que j'aie rendfi, etc. 



TTiat I might render. 
Que je retidisse. 
Que tu rendisses. 
Qu'il rend^^ 
Que nous rendmion^. 
Que vous rendUsiez. 
Qu'ils rendmen^. 



...par«. 

IMPERFECT. 

appear, 

'parusse. 

'partisses. 

'parUt, 

"parussions. 

'parussiez. 

"parussent. 



... conduit. ... crain^. 



conduct. fear 

conduisisse, craignisse. 
conduisisses, craignisses, 
conduif?^ crai^f^ 
condmsissions.craignissions. 
conduisissiez, craignissiez. 
condui^is^en^. craignissent. 



PLUPERFECT. 



That I might have rendered. ... appeared. ... conducted. ,., feared. 
Que j'eusse rendit, etc. ... paxu. ... conduit. ^.. crain^ 

Exercise, 

Conjugate like the above the verbs given in pages 128 and 
129. 
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PASSIVE VERBS. 

180. A transitive verb (and a transitive verb only) 
may become passive, by adding its participle to every 
mood and tense of the auxiliary verb ^tre ; and the par- 
ticiple, as an adjective, agrees in gender and number 
with the subject or nominative to which it relates ; as, 

Je suis appel6 or appel6e, lam called, 

Tu es aim^ or aimee, Thou art loved* 

n est estim^, He is esteemed. 

Elle est estim6e, SJie is esteemed. 

Men p^re est r6v6r6, My father is revered. 

Ma m^re fut toujours ch6rie, My mother was alvmys beloved. 

Nous sommes blam^ or -6eSy We are blamed, 

Vous 6tes lou6, -6e, -6s or -6es, You are praised. 

Mes amis sent connus, My friends are known, 

Mes soeurs sent r^compens^es, My sisters are rewarded, 

181. Note. Two intransitive verbs, obAr d and cowoemrde^ may become 
passive ; as, ob^r au pr^ceptewr^ le pr^cepteur est ohH ; convemr d*une 
eho9et cette chose est convenue. 

Conjugation of d Passive Verb, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. — fitre aini6, to be loved. 

Past. — Avoir 6t6 aim6, to have been loved, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. — Etant aiin6, being loved. 
Past. — Ayant 6t6 aim6, having been loved. 
Future. — Devant ^tre aim^, aifout to be loved, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Je suis aim6, / am loved, 

Tu es aim6, ITiou art loved, 

II est aim6, He is loved, 

Elle est aim6e, She is loved. 

Nous sommes aim^> We are loved, 

Vous fetes aim^s*, You are loved, 

lU son t aim68 or dies 1 They are loved. 
sont aunees, J ^ 

* Or aim/f in any tense, when the pTonoun vous is used in addressing 
s lingle person. 
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PAST INDEFINITE. 



J'ai ^6 aim^ 
Tu as 6t6 aime, 
n a 6t6 aim^y 
Nous avons 6t6 aim^s^ 
Vous avez 6t6 aim^s^ 
Us ont 6t6 aim6s, 



/ have been loved. 
Thou luist been loved. 
He has been loved. 
We have been loved. 
You have been loved. 
They have been loved. 



IMPERFECT. 



J*6tais aim^ 
Tu 6tais aim6, 
II 6tait aim6, 
Nous 6tions aim^, 
Vous ^tiez aim^, 
Us 6taient aim^s. 



/ was loved. 
Thou wast loved. 
He ujas loved. 
We were loved. 
You were loved. 
They were loved. 



PLUPERFECT. 



J'avais 6t6 aim 6, 
Tu avals 6t6 aiin6, 
II avait 6t6 aim6, 
Nous avions 6t6 aim^, 
Vous aviez 6t^ aim^ 
Us avaient ^te aim^y 



/ had been loved. 
Thou hadst been loved. 
He had been loved. 
We had been loved. 
You had been loved. 
They Jiad been loved. 



PAST DEFINITE OR FRETERPERFECT. 



Je fus aim^, 
Tu fus aiin6, 
II fut aim6, 
Nous fumes aimis^ 
Vous futes aim6s, 
lb furent aim6s, 



/ was loved. 
Thou wast loved. 
He was loved. 
We were loved. 
You were loved. 
They were loved. 



FAST ANTERIOR. 



J*eus 6t6 aim6, 
Tu eus 6t6 aim^, 
II eut 6t6 aim6, 
Nous eumes ^t6 aim6s, 
Vous e<ites 6t6 aim6s, 
Us eurent 6t6 aim^ 



/ had been loved. 
Thou hadst been loved. 
He had been loved. 
We had been loved. 
You hud been loved. 
They had been loved. 



PASSIVE VBBBS. 1S6 

IDIOMATIC PAST TENSES. 
PAST JUST ELAPSED. 

Je yiens d'etre aim^, etc., / have Just been hvedf etc. 

PAST DEFINITE ANTERIOR. 

Je yenais d'etre aim^, etc., / hadjuet been hved, etc, 

FUTURE, 

Je serai aim6, / shall be laved. 

Tu seras aim6, Thou wilt be loved. 

n sera aime, ffe wiU be loved. 

Nous serons aim^, We shall be loved. 

Vous serez aim6s, You will be loved. 

Us seront aim6s, They unU be loved. 

7UTURE ANTERIOR. 

J'aurai 6t6 aim6, / shidl have been loved. 

Tu auras 6t^ aim6, Thou wilt have been loved. 

H aura 6t6 aim6, Me w%U have been loved. 

Nous aurons 6t6 aim^ We shall have been loved. 

Vous aurez 6t6 aim^, You will have been loved. 

Us auront 6t6 aim6s, They will have been loved. 

IDIOMATIC TENSES. 
FUTURE PROXIMATE OR INSTANT. 

Je yais etre aim^, etc., / am going to 6e loved, etc. 

FUTURE POSmYE INDEFINITE. 

Je dois Stre aim^ etc., / am to be loved, etc. 

FUTURE IMPERFECT, ANTERIOR. 

J'allais Stre aim^, etc, / tvot going to be loved, ele. 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Je serais aim6^ / should be loved. 

Tu serais aim^, Thou wouldst be loved. 

n serait aim6y He would be loved. 

Noas serious aim^ We should be loved. 

Vous seriez aim^s, You would be loved. 

lis sentient aim^s. They toould be loved. 
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PAST. 

J*aurais or eusse 6t^ aim^, / should have been loved. 

Tu aurais or eusses 6t6 aim^^ Thau wouldst have been loved, 

II aurait or eut ^t^ aim6y He would have been loved. 

Nous aurions or eussious 6t6 We should have been loved. 

aim^y 

Vous auriez or eussiez 6t6 You unndd have been loved. 

' aiin6s, 

Us auraient or eussent 6t€ They would have been loved. 

aimis, 

IDIOMATIC TENSES. 
GONOmONAL IMPERFECT. 

Je devais etre aim^, etc., / was to be loved, etc. 

V 

CONDITIONAL FUTURE. 

Je devrais Stre aim^, etc., / ought to be loved, etc, 

CONDITIONAL ANTERIOR. 

J'aurais d(i Stre aim^, etc., / ougM to have been loved, etc. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sois aim6 or aim^e, 'JBe thou loved, 

Qu'il soit aim6, Let him be loved. 

Qu'elle soit aim^e, Let her be loved. 
Soyons aimes or aimees, Let us be loved. 

Soyez aiiii6s or aim^es, Se ye loved. 

Qu'ils soient aim6s, 1 r « ^r r ? j 

Qu'elles soient airn^es, ) I^ih^^1^>^' 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

Que je sois aime, That I may be loved. 

Que tu sois aim6, That them mayst be loved. 

Qu'il soit aimi, That he may be loved. 

Que nous soyons aim6s, TTiat we may be loved. 

Que vous soyez aim6s, That you may be loved. 

Qu'ils soient aim6s> That they may be loved* 
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PAST. 

Que j*aie 6t6 aim6, That I may have been loved. 

Que tu aies 6t6 aim^^ ThaitJioumayst have been loved, 

Qu*il ait 6t6 aim6, That he may have been loved. 

Que nous ayons 6t6 aim6s, That we may hxive been loved» 

Que vous ayez 6t6 aim^s, That you may have been loved, 

Qu*ils aient ^16 aim^, TTiat they may have been loved, 

IMPERFECT. 

Que je fusse aim6, TTiat I might be loved. 

Que tu fusses aim 6, That thou mightst be loved, 

Qu*il fut aim6, That he might be loved. 

Que nous fussions aim^s, That we might be loved. 

Que vous fussiez aim6s^ That you might be loved, 

Qu'ib fussent aim6s, That they might be loved, 

PLUPERFECT. 

Que j'eusse 6t6 aim6, That I might have been loved. 

Que tu eusses 6t6 aim^, Thatthoumightsthavebeenloved, 

Qu'il e^t 6t6 aim6, That he might have been loved. 

Que nous eussions 6te aim^, That we might have been loved. 

Que vous eussiez €t^ aim6s, That you might have been loved, 

Qu'ils eussent 6t6 aim^s, TTuit they might have been loved. 

Exercise, 

Conjugate the passive verbs 4tre cheri, to be cherished ; Stre 
aper^y to be perceived ; itre craint, to be feared, etc. 



NEUTER VERBS. 

182, The neuter verbs are conjugated like transitive 
verbs. Their compound tenses are formed with the 
auxiliary verb avoir^ except the following, which are 
conjugated with ^tre : 

AUer, to go, Mourir, to die, 

Arriver, to arrive, Naitre, to he born, 

D6c6der, to die, Parvenir, to attain, 

jfedore, to blow, to Jiatch, Revenir, to come again, 

Entrer, to enter, Venir, to come, 
Intervenir, to intervene. 
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Examples. 



Je suis arriv^ 

Ta es arriv6y 

II est arriv^y 

Nous sommes ariiv^, etc., 

Je suis venuy 
Tu es venu, 
n est venu, etc., 



/ have arrived, 
Thofu hast arrived* 
He hoA arrived. 
We have arrived^ etc. 

I have come. 
Thou hast come. 
He has comey etc 



JBxerdse, 

« 

Conjugate the neuter verbs arriver^ entrer, vemr^ revemr 
and parvenir. 

183. Some neuter verbs are conjugated with both 
avoir and ^tre ; with avoir they express an action^ with 
^tre the state resulting from that action ; as^ 



II a demeur6 a Paris, 
II est demeur6 en France, 
n a rest6 deux jours h Ljon, 
On Tattendait a Paris, mais 
il est rest^ k Lyon, 

See Syntaxe des Verbea. 



He has resided at Paris 
He remained in France, 
He stopped two days at Lyons 
He was expected in Paris, hut 
he remained at Lyons, 



REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

184. Reflective verbs (138.) are conjugated in their 
simple tenses, and according to the conjugation to which 
they may belong, like the regular verbs given as models. 
Two pronouns are used in their conjugation. They are 
je mcj tu te, il or elle se, nous nous, vous vous, ils or 
elles se. 

In their compound tenses they take itre ; as^ « 

Je me sms coupi, / have ctU myself. 

This difference of construction from the English language 'win require 
particular attention on the part of the pupil. 



\ 
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Conjugation of a Reflective Verb. 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 

Present. — S'habiller, to dress oruis self. 
Past. — S*dtre habill6, -^e, -6s or -6es, to have dressed one's 
self 

participles. 

Present. — S'habillant, dressing one^s self 

Past. — HabiU^, 6e, -^ or 6es, dressed. S'^tant habill6, -6e, 

-6s or -6es, having dressed one*s self 
Future. — ^Devant s'habiller^ abotU to dress one*s self 



indicative mood 



PRESENT. 



myself; I do myself ; lam vng myself 

I dress myself 
Thou dressest thyself 
He dresses himself 

She dresses herself. 
One dresses one*8 self. 

We dress ourselves. 

You dress yourself ox yourselves. 

They dress themselves. 



Je m'habille, 
Tu t'habilles, 
II s'habille, 

Elle sliabille, 
On sliabille, 

Nous iious habillons, 
Vous vous habillez, 
lis ou elles s'habillenty 

PAST 

I have - 

Je me suis habille, 
Tu t'es habille, 
n s'est habillg, 

Mon frere s'est habill^, 

Nous nous sommes habill6s, 
Vous vous 6tes babill6s^ 
lis se soQt habill6s, 
Mes freres se sont habill^ 

In the feminine we say : 

Je me suis habiUee. 
Tu f es habill^ 
Elle s'est habill^ 
Ma soeur s'est habill^. 



INDEFINITE. 



—cJ myself 

I have dressed myself 
Thou hast dressed thyself 
He has dressed himself. 

My brother has dressed himself 

We have dressed ourselves. 
You have dressed yourselves. 
They have dressed themselves. 
My brothers have dressed themselves. 



Nous nous sommes habill^s. 
Vous Yous Stes habill^et. 
Elles se sont babill^s. 
Mes soeun te uvak Vvriwttfetau 



M 
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IMPERFECT. 



/ was ing myself; I used to 



myself; 



Je m'habillais, 
Tu t*habillais, 
II s'habillait, 
Nous nous habiilions, 
Vous vous habilliez, 
lis s'habillaient, 



-ed myself 

I was dressing myself. 
Thou toast dressing thyself 
He was dressing himself. 
We were dressing ourselves. 
You were dressing yourselves. 
They were dressing themselves. 



PLUPERFECT. 



/ had ed myself. 



Je m'^tais habille, 

Tu t*6tais habille, 

II s'^tait habille, 

Nous nous 6tions habill^s, 

Vous vous 6tiez habill^s, 

lis s*6taient habilles, 



/ had dressed myself. 
Thou hadst dressed thyself. 
He had dressed himself. 
We had dressed ourselves. 
You had dressed yourselves. 
They had dressed themselves. 



Je m'habillai, 

Tu t'habillas, 

II s*habilla, 

Nous nous habillames, 

Vous vous habillates, 

lis s*habillerent, 



PAST DEFINITE OR PRETERPERFECT. 

-ed myself; I did myself. 



I di'essed myself. 
Thou dressedst thyself. 
He dressed himself. 
We dressed ourselves. 
You dressed yourselves. 
They dressed themselves. 



PAST ANTERIOR. 

/ had ed myself 



Je me fus habiI16, 

Tu te fus habill6, 

II se fut habille, 

Nous nous fumes habilles, 

Vous vous futes habilles, 

lis se furent habilles, 



/ had dressed myself. 
Thou hadst dressed thyself. 
He had dressed himself. 
We had dressed ourselves. 
You had dressed yourselves. 
They had dressed themselves. 



IDIOMATIC TENSES. 



FAST JUST ELAPSED. 



Je viens de m'habiller, 
Tu viens de t'habiller, 
JJ vient de s'habiller, 



/ have just dressed mysetf. 
Thou hastjaat dressed thysey. 
He has Just dressed hims^. 
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Nous venons de nous habiller, 
Yous venez de tous habiller, 
Us viennent de s^habiller. 



We have Just dressed oursehes. 
You have just dressed yourselves. 
They have Just dressed themselves. 



PAST DEFINITE ANTERIOR. 

Je venais de mliabillery etc., / had Just dressed myself t etc. 



FUTURE. 



/ shall - 



myself. 



Je m'habillerai, 
Tu fhabilleras, 
II s'habillera, . 
Nous nous habillerons, 
Vous vous habillerez, 
lis s'habilleront, 



/ shill dress myself. 
Thou unit dress thyself. 
He will dress himself. 
We shall dress ourselves. 
You vnll dress yourselves. 
They will dress themselves. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 



/ shall have ed myself, 

Je me serai habill^, / shall have dressed myself 



Tu te seras habill^, 
n 86 sera habilli, 
Nous nous serons habill6s, 
Vous vous serez habill^s, 
Us se seront habill^s, 



Jliou wilt have dressed thyself 
He will have dressed himself 
We shall have dressed ourselves. 
You will have dressed yourselves. 
They vnll have dressed themselves. 



IDIOMATIC TENSES. 
FUTURE PROXIMATE OR INSTANT. 

Je vais mliabiller, etc., / am going to dress myself^ etc. 

FUTURE POSITIVE INDEFINITE. 

Je dois mliabiller, etc., / am to dress myself ^ ^^c. 

FUTURE IMPERFECT, ANTERIOR. 

J'allais mliabiller, etc., / was going to dress myself etc. 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
PRESENT. 



/ should 

Je m'habillerais, 
Tu t'habilleraisy 
II s'habillerait, 
Nous nous habillerions, 
Vous vous habilleriez, 
lb sliabilleraient) 



myself 



I should dress myself. 
Thou wouldst dress thyself. 
He would dress himself. 
We should dress ourselves. 
You would dress yourselves. 
They toould dress themselves. 
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PAST. 

/ should have ed mt/se^, 

Je me serais or fusse habill6, / should have dressed myself, 

Tu te serais or fusses habill6, Thou toouldst have dressed thy- 

self, 

II se serait or fut habille, He would have dressed himself 

Nous nous serions or fussions We should have dressed our- 

habill6s, selves. 

Vous vous seriez or f ussiez You would have dressed your^ 

habill6s, selves. 

Us se seraient or fussent ha- They would have dressed them' 

bill6s, selves. 

IDIOMATIC TENSES. 
CONDITIONAL IMPERFECT. 

Je devais m'habiller, etc., / was to dress myself ^ etc. 

CONDITIONAL FUTXTSE. 

Je devrais m'habiller, etc., / should or ought te dress myself etc. 

CONDITIONAL ANTBBIOB. 

raorais dSi mHiabiUer, etc., / should or ought to have dressed my- 

selff etc. 

IMP£RATIVfi MOOD. 

Do thou . 

Habille-toi, Dress thyself. 

Qu*il s'habiUe, JLei him dress himsetf. 

Qu*elle s'habille, Let her dress herself. 

Habillons-nous, Let us dress ourselves. 

Habillez-vous, Dress yourself or yourselves. 

Qu'ils ou qu'elles s'habillent, Let them dress themselves. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

That I may myself. 

Que je m'habille, lliat I may dress myself. 

Que tu t'habilles, TTiat thou mayst dress thyse^. 

Qu*il s'habille, That he may dress lumsdf. 
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One nous nous habillions, That we may dress ourselves. 
Que TOU8 Tons habilliez, 7%ai you may dress yourselves. 
Qtt'ils sliabiUenty That they may dress themselves. 

PAST. 

TTuU I may have ed myself, etc. 

€2ue je me sois habill^, TTiat I may have dressed myself. 

Que tn te sois habill6, TTuxt thou mayst have dressed thyself. 

Qn'il se soit habill6, ITiat he may have dressed himself. 

Que nous nous soyons Thai toe nwy have dressed our^ 

habill^, selves. 

Que Tous V0U8 soyez That you may have dressed your^ 

habill^s, selves. 

Qu'ils se soient babilles, That they may have dressed them- 

selves. 

IMPERFECT. 

That I might myst^. 

Que je m'habillasse. That I might dress myself. 

Que tu t*babillasses, 7^t thou mightst dress thyself. 

Qn'il s'habillat, That he might dress himself. 

Que nous nous habillassions, That we might dress ourselves. 
Que Yous vons habillassiez, TTiat you might dress yourselves. 
"^ Qu'ils sliabillassent. That they might dress themselves 

PLUPERFECT. 

TTiat I might have ed myself. 

Que je me fusse habill6, That I might have dressed myself. 

Qu^tu te fusses habill^, ITiat thou mightst have dressed thyself. 

Qu'il se fut habill6. That he might have dressed himself. 

Que nous nous fussions That we might have dressed our^ 

habill6s, selves. 

Que YOUS vous fussiez That you might have dressed your* 

habni^ selves. 

Qu'ib se fussent habill^s. That they might have dressed them' 

selves. 



i 
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185. Models of Reflective Verbs conjugated negatively ^ 
interrogatively y and interrogatively with a nega- 
tion. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT. 



Negatively. 

Ne pas se r^jouir, not S'apercevoir*, toper- Se]perdTe*ftoloseone*s 
to rejoice, ceive, self. 



PAST. 



Ne pas s'Stre rejoui, S'Stre aper9U» to have S'etre perdu, to have 
not to have rejoiced, perceived. lost one's self. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PRESENT. 



Ne se r6|ouissant pas, | S'apercevant, percei- Se'perd&utf losing one's 
not rejoicing, I ving. self 



PAST. 



R6joui, -ie, -is or -ies, 

rejoiced. 
Ne s'^tant pas r^joui, 

not having rejoiced. 



Ne devant pas se r^ 
jouir, not about to 
rejoice. 



Aper9U, -ue, -us or 
-ues, perceived, 

S'^tant aper9U, having 
perceived. 



FUTURE. 



Devant s'apercevoir, 
about to perceive. 



Perdu, -ue, -us or -ues, 

lost, 
S'^tant perdu, having 

lost one's self. 



Devant se perdre, a- 
bout to lose one's 
self 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



/ do not rejoice, etc, 
Je ne me r^ouis pas. 

Tu ne te r^jouis pas. 



II ne se r^jouit pas. S'apercolt-il? 



PRESENT TENSE, 

Interrogatively, 
Do I perceive ? etc. 
M'aper9ois-je ? 

T*aper9ois-tu ? 



Interrog, with a neg. 
Do I not lose myself? 
Est-ce que je ne me 

perds pas ? 
Ne te perds-tu pas? 
Ne se perd-il pas? 



* The infinitive not undergoing any change in interrogations, s'aperce' 
voir and se perdre are given affirmative^ in that mojod, to serve as zefer- 
ence. 
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Nous ne nous r^ouis- 

sons pas. 
Vous ne youa r^jouis- 

sez pas. 
lis ne se r^ouissent 

pas. 

I have not rejoiced, 

etc, 
Je ne me suis pas r^ 

joni. 
Tu ne t'es pas r^joui. 

II ne s'est pas r^joui. 
Nous ne nous somroes 

pas r^jouis. 
Vous ne vous Stes pas 

r^ouis. 
lis ne se sont pas r^ 

jouis. 

Iw(u not rejoicing f 

etc, 
Je ne me r^ouissais 

pas. 
Tu ne te r^ouissais 

pas. 
n ne se r^ouissait pas. 
Nous ne noiis r^jouis- 

sions pas. 
Vous ne vous r^jouis- 

siez pas. 
lis ne se r6jouissaient 

pas. 

/ had not rejoiced, 

etc* 
Je ne m*6tais pas r6- 

joui. 
Tu ne t'6tais pas r^ 

joui. 
n ne s'^tait pas r^joui. 
Nous ne nous 6tions 

pas r^ouis. 
Vous ne vous 6tiez 

pas r^ouis. 
lb ne t'etaient pas rk- 

jouis. 



Nous apercevons- 

nous? 
Vous apercevez-vous ? 

S'aperfoivent-ils ? 



PAST INDEFINITE. 

Have I perceived ? 

etc. 
Me suis-je apercu? 

T*es-tu aper9u ? 
S'est-il aper9U ? 
Nous sommes-nous 

aper9us ? 
Vous Stes-vous aper- 

cus? 
Se sont-ils apercus? 

IMPERFECT. 

Was I perceiving ? 

etc, 
M'apercevais-je ? 

T'apercevais-tu 1 

S'apercevait.U ? 
Nous apercevions- 

nous? 
Vous aperceviez- 

vous? 
S'apercevaient-ils ? 

PLUPERFECT. 

Had I perceived? 

etc, 
M'6tais-je aper9u? 

T'6tais-tu aper9u ? 

S'^tait-il aper9u? 
Nous 6tions-nous 

aper9U8 ? 
Vous 4tiez-vou8 

aper9us ? 
S'^taient-ils apei^us ? 



Ne nous perdons-nous 

pas? 
Ne vous perdez-vous 

pas? 
Ne se perdent-ils pas? 



Have I not lost my- 
self? etc, 

Ne me suis-je pas per- 
du? 

Ne t'es-tu pas perdu? 

Ne s'est-il pas perdu ? 

Ne nous sommes-nous 
pas perdu s ? 

Ne vous 6tes-vous pas 
perdus? 

Ne se sont-ils pas per- 
dus? 



Was I not losing my^ 

self? etc, 
Ne me perdais-jepas? 

Ne te perdais-tu pas? 

Ne se perdait-il pas ? 
Ne nous perdions-nous 

pas? 
Ne vous perdiez-vous 

pas? 
Ne se perdaient-ils 

pas? 

Had I not lost my- 
self? etc, 

Ne m'^tais-jepas per- 
du? 

Ne t'6tais-tu pas per- 
du? 

Nes'6tait-il pas perdu? 

Ne nous 6tions-nous 
pas perdus ? 

Ne vous 6tiez-vous 
pas perdus? 

Ne s'^taient-ils pas 
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PAST DEFINITE OB PBETBRPBRFECT. 



/ did not rejoice, etc. 

Je ne me r^ouis pas. 
Ta ne te rejoins pas. 
II ne se r^jouit pas. 
Nous ne nous r^jou- 

imea pas. 
Vous ne vous r^jouites 

pas. 
lis ne se r6jouirent 

pas. 

/ had not rejoiced, 

etc, 
Je ne me fus pas r^- 

joui. 
Ta ne te fus pas r6- 

joui. 
II ne se fut pas r^joui. 
Nous ne nous fumes 

pas r^jouis. 
Vous ne vous fdtes 

pas r^jouis. 
lb ne se fiirent pas 

r^jouis. 

/ shall not rejoice, 

etc, 
Je ne me r^jouirai pas. 
Tu ne te r^jouiras pas. 
II ne se r^jouira pas. 
Nous ne nous rljoui- 

rons pas. 
Vous ne vous r^joui- 

rez pas. 
lis ne ser^jouiront pas. 



/ shall not have re- 
joiced, etc, 

Je ne me serai pas 
r6joui. 

Tu ne te seras pas 
r^joui. 

II ne se sera pas r6- 
joui. 



Did I perceive ? etc, 

M'aper^us-je? 
T*apercus-tu ? 
S'aper9Ut-il? 
Nous aper9iimes- 

nous? 
Vous aper^iites-vous? 

S'aper9urent-ils? 

PAST ANTERIOR. 

Had I perceived? 

etc. 
Me fus-je apercu? 

Te fus-tu aper9u ? 

Se fut-il aper9u? 
Nous fi&mes-nous 

aper9us ? 
Vous fdtes-vous aper- 

9us? 
Se furent-ils aper9us ? 

FUTURE. 

Shall I perceive? 

etc, 
M'apercevrai-je ? 
T'apercevras-tu ? 
S'apercevra-t-il ? 
Nous apercevrons- 

nous? 
Vous apercevrez- 

vous ? 
S'apercevront-ils ? 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

Shall I have perceiv' 

edf etc» 
Me serai-je aper9u ? 

Te seras-tu aper9U? 

Se sera-t-il aper9u ? 



Did I not lose my- 
self? etc, 

Ne me perdis-je pas ? 

Ne te perdis'tu pas ? 

Ne se perdit-il pas ? 

Ne nous perdimes- 
nous pas ? 

Ne vous perdttes-vous 
pas? 

Ne se perdirent-ils 
pas? 

Had I not lost my- 
self? 

Ne me fus-je pas per- 
du? 

Ne te fus-tu pas per- 
du? 

Ne se fut-il pas perdu? 

Ne nous fdmes-nous 
pas perdus ? 

Ne vousfi&tes-vouspas 
perdus ? 

Ne se furent-ils pas 
perdus ? 

Sh(tU I not lose my- 

self? etc, 
Ne me perdrai-je pas ? 
Ne te perdras-tu pas ? 
Ne se perdra-t-il pas ? 
Ne nous perdrons- 

nous pas ? 
Ne vous perdrez-vous 

pas? 
Ne seperdront-ilspas? 



Shall I not have lost 

myself? etc, 
Ne me serai-je pas 

perdu ? 
Ne te seras-tu pas 

perdu ? 
Ne se sera-t-il pas 

perdu ? 
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Nous ne nous serous 

pas T^jouis. 
Vous ne vous serez 

pas rejouis. 
Us ne se seront pas 

rdjouis. 



Nous serons-nous 

apercus ? 
Vous serez-vous 

aper9us ? 
Se seront-ils apercus ? 



Ne nous serons-nous 

pas perdus ? 
Ne vous serez-vous 

pas perdus ? 
Ne se seront-ils pas 

perdus? 



CONDITIONAL MOOD, 



I should not rejoice, 

etc, 
Je ne me r^jouirais 

paa. 
Tunete T^ouirais pas. 
n ne se r^onirait pas. 
Nous ne nous rdjoui- 

lionspas. 
Vous ne vous r^oui- 

Tiez pas. 
Ss ne se rejouiraient 

paa. 

/ should not have re- 

joieed, etc. 
Je ne me serais pas 

r^oui. 
Ta ne te serais pas 

r^oui. 
n ne se serait pas 

T^ooi. 
Nous ne nous serious 

pas r^ouis. 
Vous ne vous seriez 

pas T^jouis. 
Us ne se seraient pas 

T^ouis. 

or, 
Je ne me fusse pas 

Tu ne te fusses pas 

r^oui. 
n ne se f&t pas r^joui. 
Nous ne nous fussions 

pas r^ouis. 
Vous ne vous fussiez 

pas r^oois. 
Os ne se fussent pas 

r^ouls. 



PRESENT. 

Should I perceive ? 

etc, 
M'apercevrais-je ? 

Tapercevrais-tu ? 
S*apercevrait-il ? 
Nous apercevrions- 

nous? 
Vous apercevriez- 

vous? 
S'apercevraient-ils ? 

PAST. 

Should I have per- 
ceived? etc. 
Me serais'je apercu ? 

Te serais-tu apercu ? 

Se serait-il apercu ? 

Nous serions-nous 

apercus ? 
Vous seriez-voiis 

apercus ? 
Se seraient-ils aper- 

9us? 

or, 
Me fu98^-je apercu ? 

Te fusses-tu aper9u ? 

Se f(it-il aper9U? 
Nous fussions-nous 

apercus ? 
Vous fussiez-vous 

aper9us ? 
Se fussent-ils aper9U8 ? 



Should I not lose my' 

self? etc. 
Ne meperdrais-je pas? 

Ne te perdrais-tu pas ? 
Ne se perdrait-il pas ? 
Ne nous perdrions- 

nous pas i 
Ne vous perdriez-vous 

pas? 
Ne se perdraient-ils 

pas? 

Should I not have lost 

myself? etc. 
Ne me serais-je pas 

perdu ? 
Ne te serais-tu pas 

perdu ? 
Ne se serait-il pas 

perdu ? 
Ne nous serions-nous 

pas perdus ? 
Ne vous seriez-vous 

pas perdus? 
Ne se seraient-ils pas 

perdus ? 

or, 
Ne me fuss^-je pas 

perdu ? 
Ne te fusses-tu pas 
perdu ? 
Ne se fdt-il pas perdu ? 
Ne nous fussions-nous 

pas perdus ? 
Ne vous fussiez-vous 

pas perdus ? 
Ne se fussent-ils pas 

perdus ? 
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VRRBS. 



IMPBRATIVE MOOD. 

NegaJdvely. 

Let us not rejoice, etc. 
Do thou not rejoice, etc, Ne nous r^jouissons pas. 

Ne te rejouis pas. Ne vous r^jouissez pas. 

Qu'il ne se r^jouisse pas. Qu'ils ne se r^jouissent pas, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

That I may not rejoice, etc. 
Que je ne me r^jouisse pas. 
Que tu ne te r^jouisses pas. 
Qu'il ne se r^jouisse pas. 
Que nous ne nous r^jouissions 

Que vous ne vous rejouissiez 

pas. 
Qu'ils ne se r^jouissent pas. 

IMPERFECT. 

Thai I might not rejoice, etc. 
Que je ne me r^jouisse pas. 
Que tu ne te r^jouisses pas. 
Qu'il ne se r6jouit pas. 
Que uous ne nous r6jouissions 

pas. 
Que vous ne vous rejouissiez 

pas. 
Qu'ils ne se r^jouissent pas. 



PAST. 

That I may not have rejoiced, etc. 

Que je ne me sois pas r^joui. 

Que tu ne te sois pas- r^joui. 

Qu'il ne se soit pas r^joui. 

Que nous ne nous soyons pas re- 
jouis. 

Que vous ne vous soyez pas r6- 
jouis. 

Qu'ils ne se soient pas rejouis. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Thatlmight not have rejoiced, etc. 

Que je ne me fusse pas rejoui. 

Que tu ne te fusses pas rejoui. 

Qu'il ne se fftt pas rejoui. 

Que nous ne nous fussions pas 
rejouis. 

Que vous ne vous fussiez pas re- 
jouis. 

Qu'ils ne se fussent pas rejouis. 



JSxercise. 

Conjugate the following verbs affirmatively, negatively, in- 
terrogatively, and interrogatively with a negation : 



Se promener*, to walk. 
Se coucher, to go to bed, 
S'6tonner, to wonder. 
S'empresser, to be eager. 
S'enrhumer, to catch cold. 
Se baigner, to bathe. 



Se baisser, to stoop, 

S'accorder, to agree, 

Se depeeher, to make haste. 

Se vanter, to boast, 

Se figurer, to fancy, 

S*emparer, to seize uptm. 



S'attacher, to become attached. Se fier, to trust. 

* Se promener is to walk at leisure or for exercise or amusement. As it 
means Uterally to move forward, it may be used with reference to various 
other exercises for recreation or pleasure. Thus we say, Se promener h 
coeval, to lide on horseback ; 8e promener en bateau, to go in a boat. 
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Se d^fier, to dtstrust, 
Se m^fier, to mistrust, 
Se reposer, to rest, 
Se re^souvenir, to remember, 
S'6laDcer, to rush upon, 
Se retirer, to retire, 
S'enrichir, to grow rich. 
S'^vanouir, to faint away, 
S'imaginer, to imagine. 
S'envoler, tojly away. 



S'endonnir, to fall asleep, 
S'abstenir, to abstain, 
Se souvenir, to remember, 
Se repentir, to repent, 
S'entretenir, to discourse, 
Se plaindre, to complain, 
S'abonner, to subscribe, 
S'emporter, to get in a passion, 
Se facher, to get angry, 
Se lever, to rise. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

The impersonal verbs are also conjugated according 
to the ending of their Infinitive mood on one of the 
verbs of the preceding models. Thus, neiger, to snow, 
is conjugated, in the third person singular, on aimer, 

186. Conjugation of Unipersonal or Impersonal 

Verbs (139.). 

Y AVOIR, there to be ; 

an idiomatic verb, literally there to have. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Simple Tenses, Compound Tenses. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

Y avoir, Y avoir eu, 

There to be. There to have been. 



PRESENT, 

Y ayant, 
There being. 



PARTICIPLES. 

PAST*. 

Y ayant eu, 
latere having been. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. PAST INDEFINITE. 

n y a, II y a eu, 

There is or are. There has or have been. 



IMPERFECT. 

II y avait, 
There was or were. 



PLUPERFECT. 

II y avait eu, 
There had been. 



• The participle future Devani y avoir „,\& an idiom which may be 
ttandated by the words As there is to be,,. 
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PAST DEFINITE OR PRBTSBPERFBCT. PAST ANTERIOR. 

II y eut, II y eut eu, 

There wcu or were. There had been. 

FUTURE. FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

II y aura, II y aura eu, 

There wiU be. There mil have been, 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

II y aurait, II y aurait or e\it eu, 

There would be. There would have been, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT OR FUTURE. PAST. 

Qu'il y ait, Qu'il y ait eu, 

That there may be. That there may have been, 

IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

Qu'il y eftt, Qu'il y eiit eu, 

2'hat there might be. That there might have been, 

187. Examples of the verb y avoir used negatively y interrogor 

iively, etc, 

Y a-t-il ? Is there ? N y a^t-il pas ? Is there not? 
II n*y a pas. There is not, N y aura-t-il pas? Will there not he f 

188. Note. II est is often used with the meaning of 11 y a; as, 

H est des malheurs qu'on ne pent sup- There are mitfortunes wMeh we can 
porter que difficilement, endure but with difficuity. 



189. Falloir, To be necessary^ mtist. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Simple Tenses. Compound Tenses. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

Falloir, Avoir fallu, 

To be necessary. To have been necessary. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

{None.) Fallu, Ayant fallu, 

Been necessary, Jaamng been neeestqry. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
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PBE8SNT. 

nfaut, 

It is neeesHtry (it must). 

IMPBRFECT. 

n fallait, 

It was necessary. 

PAST DEFINITE OR 
PRSTBRPSRFECT. 

n fallut. 

It was necessary, 

FUTURE. 

n faudra, 

It will be necessary. 



PAST INDEFINITE. 

II a fallu, 

It has been necessary. 

PLUPERFECT. 

n avail fallu, 

It had been necessary, 

PAST ANTERIOR. 

II eut fallu, 

It had been necessary. 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

II aura fallu, 

It will have been necessary. 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 



PRESENT. 



H faudrait, 

It would be necessary. 



PAST. 

II aurait or eiit fallu, 

It would have been necessary. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

Qa'U faille, 

That it may be necessary. 

IMPERFECT. 

Qu'U faUiit, 

Th€U it might be necessary. 



PAST. 

Qu'il ait fallu, 

That it may have been necessary, 

PLUPERFECT. 

Qu'il eut fallu, 

That it might have been necessary. 



190. Note. The impenonal verb /alloir is often used with en and the 
pfonouns ilse,tisil £enfaut ; or it may have for subject an adverb of quan- 
tity ; 9Apeu ienfaut. The different manners of using this verb may be 
considered as idioms having no literal equivalent in EngUsh, as will be seen 
in the following sentences : 

n s'en fant bien qu^ soit instruit, He is far from being learned. 

Feu s'en est fallu qu'il n'ait sue- He was very nearfaiUng. 

onobey 

n ne s'en est presque rien &llu qu'H He was as near as possible being killed, 

n'ait 4i6 tu^ 

Je ne snis pas content de vous, tant / am not satisfied with you, far from 

s'en fant, it. 
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191. Comparison between the English verb must and 

falloir. 

The English verb must, as / must, thou must^ he 
must, etc., is expressed by the impersonal verb falloir 
in two ways ; as, 

/ must ffOf II faut que je parte, or il me faut partir. 

Thou must speaky 11 faut que tu paries, or il te faut parler. 
We must tvritey 11 faut que nous 6crivions, or il nous faut 

6crire. 
You must study y 11 faut que vous 6tudiiez, or il vous faut 

6tudier. 

192. // me faut, il tefaut, il luifaut, il nous faut, il 
vous faut, il leurfauty etc., with a substantive, imply 
need or ivant ; as, 

II me faut un dietionnaire, / want a dictionary, 

II lui faut de Targent, He wants money, 

11 nous faut de bons livres, We want good books, 

II leur faut des moyens, Th^y want means, 

193. Many verbs are frequently used impersonally; 
as, 

11 fait, it (makes) is. Seefaire 11 se pent, it is possible. See 
(in the list of irregular verbs). pouvoir (irr.). 

II arrive, it happens, . II s'ensuit, it follows. See 

II convient, it becomes, suivre (irr.). 

11 sled, it is becoming. See H plait, it pleases. See plaire 

seoir (irr.). (i"^0' 

llimporte,27wa«er5(See p. 167). II tient, it depends, 

II semble, it seems, 11 me souvient, / remember, 

II parait, it appears, 11 me tarde, I long, 

11 suffit, it is enough. See suf- II est permis, it is allowed. See 

fire (irr.). permettre (irr.). 

II s'agit, it importSy it is the II reste, there remains, 

matter, 

EXAMPLES. 

11 est arriv6 un accident. An accident has happened, 

11 parut cinq ou six soldats. Five or six soldiers appeared, 

II me tarde de revoir ma patrie, / long to see again my native land. 

Que vous reste-t-il ? What have you remaining f 

De quoi s*agit-il ? What is the matter? 

II ue tient qu'd vous d'etre in- It depends only upon yourself to 

struit, become learned. 
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n fait beau temps, 

II fera beau demaio,. 

n fait de Torage, 

n fait froid, cnaud, etc., 

II m'importait beaucoup de faire 

cette d-marche, 
n ne Youa sied pas de contrarier, 

Vous 6tes content, i1 suffit, 

Que vous semble-t-il de ce ta- 
bleau? 

n se pent que votre projet r^us- 
sisse, 

R^pondez, s'il vous plait, 

Vous plalt-il d'etre de la partie? 

Vous en souvient-il bien ? 

II 8*ensuivit de grands raaux. 



It is fine (weather). 

It will he fine tomorrow. 

It is stormy. 

It is cold, hot, etc. 

It was very important that I 
should take that step. 

It does not become you to con- 
tradict. 

You are pleaded, it is enough. 

What do you think of that pic- 
ture? 

It is possible your prefect may 
succeed. 

Answer, if you please. 

Does it suit you to be of the party? 

Do you remember it well? 

Great evils followed. 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 

194. The tenses of verbs are divided into primitive 
and derivative. The primitive tenses are those which, 
by change of termination, serve to form all others; 
they are the present of the infinitive^ the participle 
present J the present of the indicative^ and the past de^ 
finite. The participle past may also be called a primi- 
tive tense. It does not however form other tenses by 
change of termination, but by means of the auxiliary 
verbs avoir and ^tre. The derivative tenses are those 
which are formed from the primitive. 

General rules for forming the Tenses, 

195. From the Infinitive present are formed : 

1st, The Future of the Indicative"^, by adding aiy 
aSf a, onsy ez, ont\) as, aimer, — j'aimerai, tu aimercw, 
il aimera, nous aimero72^, vous aimere^, ils aimeron^ ; 
agtV, — j'agirat, tu agir«5, il agira, nous agiro/i5, vous 
agire^;, ils agiron^ 

2nd, The Conditional* , by the addition of ais, ais, ait, 

* Except verbs of Class IV. of the second conjugation, and verbs of the 
third conjugation; see pages 124 and 127. 

t The e of the infinitive of verbs of the fourth conjugation is omitted ; 
as, rendrCf — ^je rendrai, je rendraw. 

US 
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ionSf iez, aient^l as, aimer, — j^aimera«5, tu aimerat^^ il 
aimeratY, nous aimerto^i^, vous aimeriez, ils aimeraienti 
agtr, — y^Lgirais, tu agiraw, il agirai/^ nous agirion^^ 
vous agirie^, ils Sigiraient. 

196. From the Participle present are formed : 

1st, The three persons plural of the Present of the 
Indicatives^ by changing the termination ant into 
ons^ ezy ent; as, aiman/^ — nous aimoTi^, vous aime^;, ils 
aiment; agissa/i^, — nous agissow^, vous agisses;, ils 
agisseTzf. 

2nd, The Imperfect of the Indicative^ by changing 
ant into ais^ ais, ait, ions, iez, and aient ; as, aiman^, 
— j^aimaw, tu aimat^, il aima/^, nous &\xn.ionSj vous 
SLimiez, ils aimaiew^ ; agissa;?^, — j'agissaii, tu agissat^, 
il agissa//, nous agisszori^, vous agis&iez, ils agissaien^. 

3rd, The Present of the Subjunctive^ , by changing 
ant into e, es, e, ions, iezy and ent ; as, aima^z^, — que 
j'aime, que tu aime^, qu'il airae, que nous aimions, que 
vous aimiVs, qu'ils aimen^; agissan^^ — que j'agisse, 
que tu agisse*, qu'il agisse, que nous agisston^^ que 
vous agiss?Vj8r, quails agisse>2f. 

197. With the Participle past are formed all the 
compound tenses, by means of the auxiliary verbs avoir 
and ^tre. 

198. From the Present of the Indicative is formed : 
The Imperative^ by omitting the pronouns used as 

subjects to the verb, such as tu, nous and vous. The 
imperative has no first person singular. The third per- 
sons are like those of the present Subjunctive. 

199. When the second person singular of the present of the 
indicative ends in esy the s is suppressed in the imperative ; as, 
tu aimesy thou lovest ; — imperative, aime, love thou : but when 
the imperative is followed by the pronoun en or y, the s is re- 
tained for the sake of euphony ; as, qffres-en a ton ami, offer 
some to thy friend ; apportes-y tes livresy bring thy books thither. 

200. Note. The euphonic s is not used before the preposition en ; as, 

* The e of the infinitive of verbs of the fourth conjugation is omitted; 
as, rendre, — je rendrat, je rendraif. 

t Except verbs of Class IV. of the second conjugation, and verbs of the 
third conjugation ; see pages 124 and 127. 
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tpporte en mime ten^ une earfe de France, bring at the same time a map 
cf France. 

201. From the second person singular of the PcLst 
definite of the indicative is formed : 

The Imperfect of the Subjunctive^ by adding se, ses, 
HonSf stez, and sent, except the third person singular, 
which changes the final s into ty and has a circumflex 
accent on the preceding vowel (d/, itj uty int) ; as, tu 
aimcif, — que j'aimo^^^, que tu aimo^^e^, qu'il aimd^, que 
noas ^isncLssionSf que vous aima^^tVz, qu'ils aimo^^en^; 
tn agtJt,— que j'agf^^^, que tu di^issesy qu'il agf/, que nous 
Bg^sions, que vous agissiez, qu'ils agissent, 

NoTB. The verbs which deviate from the above rules, or from any of the 
ioDoiniig termimitionsi are given hereafter in the List qf nregidar and 
defieeiioe verbe. 

202. SYNOPTIC TABLE OF THE 

TERMINATIONS OF FRENCH VERBS, 

To serve for reference in the formation of the Tenses of aU 
VerhSy according to the preceding rules (194. et seq.), 

INFINITIVE. 

(Jb—..) 

-er, -ir, -oir, -re. 



PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

( ing.) 

-ant in all verbs. 



PAST. 

( ed.) 

-4y -i, -u, -s, -t. 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

(/ , do , or am ifig.) 

SINGULAm. PLURAL. 

Fhrwipers. Second. Third, First pers. Second. Third, 

( Je, /.) (tu, thou,) (iM«; eHefShe.) (iious,i0«.) (voiis,y(ni.) (ils or elie8,/A«y.) 

™e|« ™vS« ^c 

"8^ ~®> "*•• 

-ts, -ts, -t. 

-ds^ -ds, -d. 

-cs, -c. 



'9 
-X, -X, -t. 



-ons, -ez, -ent* 
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VBRBS. 



il 



IMPERFECT. 

^, was ing, or used to 



■') 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

First pera. Second, Third. First pera. Second, Third. 

(Je, /.) {tUfthou.) (ilfhe; eUeiShe,) {iio\a,we,) (vousyyou.) (ilsorelles,/Aey.) 



-ais, 



-ais< 



-ait. 



-ions. 



-lez, 



-aient. 



PAST J>BFINITE OR PRETBRPBRFBCT. 



-ai, 
-is, 
-us, 
-ins. 



-as, 
-is, 
-us, 
-ins, 



-rai, 



-ras. 



-rais, -rais. 



No first 

person 

singular. 



(/ ed.) 

-a. -Ames, -Ates, 

-it. -Imes, -Stes, 

-ut. -iimes, -Mes, 

-int. -Inmes, -Intes, 

FUTURE. 

(/ shall .) 

-ra. -tons, -rez, 

CONDITIONAL. 

(/ should .) 

-rait. -rions, 

IMPERATIVE. 
(Z)o thou > do ye — •) 



{-e, -s, -ts.T 
J ' ?--e. -ons, 
-ds,-cs,-x,J ' 



-ez. 



-es, 



-asse, 
-isse, 
-usse, 
-insse, 



-asses, 
-isses, 
-usses, 
-insses. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

(That I may .) 

-e. -ions, 

IMPERFECT. 

( Thai I might — 

-At. 
-It. 

-Int. 



-lez, 



■•) 



-^rent. 
-irent, 
-urent. 
-inrent* 



-ront. 



-riez, -raient. 



-ent. 



-ent. 



-assions, -assiez, 
-issions, -issiez, 
-ussions, -ussiez, 
-inssions, -inssiez. 



-assent, 
-issent. 
-ussent* 
-inssent* 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OF ALL THE 

IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



203. In the following list, all the irregulariiies of the verbs are given in 
fdU ; bat, in general, when the tenses are regular ^ that is, formed according 
to the rules page 153, or the synoptic table page 155, the first person only 
is given ; thus, in absoudrb, from fabsolvsasy the first person of the im- 
perfect, iform by the rules and table the remaining persons, tu absolvais, 
ilabsobmt, nous abaolvionSf vous absolviezj ils absolvBient ; ivomfabsoudxaiy 
tiie first person of the future, form tu absoudxB&j U absoudr&t nous absou- 
ilrons, wms absoudrez, Us absoudront, 

N.B. The tenses are placed in the following order: — The Infinitive 
Present — the Participle Present — Participle Past — the Indicative Present 
— Imperfect — Past Definite — Future — the Conditional Present — the Im- 
perative — the Subjunctive Present and Imperfect. 

Eire subjoined to the participle, signifies that the compound tenses are 
conjugated with that verb ; as, je suis alle. 

A verb preceded by an asterisk (*) is defective. 



Abattre, to pull dawn. Conjugated like battrey which see. 

204. Note. When a compound word, that is, a word compounded of a 
verb and of a preposition, such as Abattrey occurs in the alphabetical order, 
refearence is, in most instances, made to the simple verb from which it is 
derived, and like which it is conjugated. 

*Absoudre, to absolve. Absolvant, absous {feminine ab- 
soute)^J*absous, tu absous, il absout ; nous absolvons, 
vous absolvcz, ils absolvent — J'absolvae^ (203.) — (iVb 
past definite) — J'absoudrae — J*absoudratf — Absous — 
Que j'absolve — (iVb imperfect of the subjunctive.) 

*Abstrair£, to abstract. Like traire. 

Faire i^s traction de is usually preferred. 

AccouRiR, to run to. Like courir. (J*ai or je suis aceouru.) 
*Accroire« Only used in the infinitive with faire, as faire 
accFoire, to impose upon^ to make one believe ; as^ vous 
Toulez m'en faire accroire, you wish to deceive me. 

AccuEiLLiR, to welcome. Like cueiUir. 

AcQUi^RiRy to acquire. Acqu^rant, acquis — J'acquiers, tu 
acquiers. il acquiert ; nous acqu^rons, vous acqu6reZ| ils 

i 
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acquierent — J'acqu^ro?* — Xacquw — T&cquerrai — J'ac- 
qnerrais — Acquiers, qu'il acquiere; acqu^rons, -ez, qu'ils 
acquierent — Que j'aequiere, -es, -e ; que nous aequ^rions, 
-iez, qu'ils acquierent — Que j'acqumc. 

205. Note. The double r in the future and the conditional must be 
sounded strongly, to distinguish between the pronunciation offacgu^ais 
andfacquerrai or facquerrais (see note page 7). This observation ap- 
plies also to the verbs courir, to run, and mouriry to die, which see. 

Admettre, to admit Like mettre, 

Aller, to go. Allant, all6 (itre) or avoir 6t6 — Je vais, 
tu vas, 11 va ; nous allons, vous allez, ils vont — J'allati 
— J'allat — J'irat — J'iraw — Va, qu'il aille; allons, allez, 
qu'ils aillent — Que j'aille, -es, -e ; que nous aliions, que 
vous aliiez, qu'ils aillent— Que ]*2\\asse* 

206. Note. We use both Hre aU^ and avoir 414, — ^as, je suii alley fai 
4t4y etc., — ^for the compound tenses of this verb. Etre aUe means to be 
gone, and avoir 4t4 means to have been or returned. Thus, il esi aU4 a 
Paris intimates that he is at Paris, or still on his journey thither, and 
tV a 4t4 d Paris implies that he has been to Paris, or that he has dwelt there. 
Examples of this verb in the first person : 

Si Ton vient me demander, dites Jfany one ask /or me, say that lam 

queje suis all4 a la bourse, gone to the Exchange. 

Ty ai 4i4deux fois ce matin, / have been there twice this morning. 

Etre aUe, followed by another verb, is used in preference to avoir He. 

C. NODIER. 

II est alle le voir k Paris, et il en He went to see him in Paris, and he 
est revenu, has returned. 

Modem grammarians give as a rule that itre alle is to be used when 
movement is principally implied, and avoir Ste when simply expressing a 
past state or existence ; as, ' 

Je suis all^ a Paris en poste, /posted to Paris. 

J'ai et^ a Paris, / have been to Paris. 

207. Note. In the conjugation of alter there are three distinct roots, 
aller, vais, and trai. The first of these, all, (as in allai, alle, etc.,) is pro- 
bably derived from the Latin verb ambulare, to walk, hence the French 
words ambulant, ambler, etc. (Some grammarians consider the word 
aller derived from the Celtic, see Remarques phUologiques sur Vorigime de la 
langue franqaise in the Repertoire littxraire, page xxiv.) The second, 
f>a, (je vols, tu vas, il va, etc.,) is from the Latin verb, vadere, to go, (whence 
we have evader, to escape, evade,) and the third, ir, (j'irai, j'trais, etc.,) 
from the Latin verb ire, to go (whenice vre have the compound words 
pSrir, to perish; subir, to undei^). 

208. Note. Alter is frequently used as a reflective verb vnth en ; thus, 
9*en alter, to go away. Examples : 

S'en aller, to go away. S*en etre alle, to have gone away. 

S'en allant, going away. S'en ^tant all^, having gome away. 
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Jie n'cB fiiSy 
Tat'enTis, 

Nons nous en alloiis, 
Tom raoB en aOez, 
Ds s'en yont, 

Je m'en snis alle, 

Tafenesall^ 

ns'eaertalle. 

Nam nous en sommes all^, 

Tons Yons en etes alles, 

Dt s'oi aont aU^, 

Je m'en aDais, etc 
Je m'en allai, etc. 
Je m'en irai, etc. 
Je m'en irais, etc. 
Que je m'en aflle, etc 
Qae je m'en allasse, etc. 



Je ne m'en yaia pas, etc 
Je ne m'en alLus pas, etc 
Je ne m'en aUai pas, etc 
Je ne m'en inii pas, etc 
Je ne m'en irais pas, etc. 
Que je ne m'en ulle pas, etc 
Qoe je ne m'en aUasse pas, etc 



I am sfomff tnoay. 
thou art gomg away, 
he is going away, 
tpe are going away, 
you are going away, 
they are going auuiy, 

I have gone away, 
thou ha»t gone away, 
he hat gone away, 
we have gone away, 
you have gone away, 
they have gone away. 

Compound Tenses, 

Je m'en ^tais alle, etc 
Je m'en fiis all^, etc 
Je m'en serai alle, etc 
Je m'en serais alle, etc 
Qae je m'en sois alle, etc 
Qoe je m'en fosse alliS, etc 

Nmativehf. 

Je ne m'en suis pas alle, etc 
Je ne m'en etau pas aUe, etc 
Je ne m'en fus pas alle, etc 
Je ne m'en serai pas all^, etc 
Je ne m'en serais pas alle, etc 
Que je ne m'en sois pis all^, etc 
Que je ne m'en fosse pas alL^ etc 



Examples of the Imperative. 
Jfirmativefy, Negatively. 

Va-t'en. Ne t'en ya pas. 

Qnll s'en aille. Qo'il ne s'en aille pas. 

AUons-nons-en. Ne nous en allons pas. 

AUez-vonS'^n. Ne vous en allez pas. 

Qn'ils s'en aillent. Qu'ils ne s'en aillent pas. 

209. Note. The imperative va takes », for the sake of euphony, when 
followed by y, thither; as, vas-y, go thither; but if y be followed by a 
Teriy in the infinitive connected with va, the s is not added; as, vay 
wuUre tout en ordre, go and arrange everything. Va also takes s when 
Allowed by the pronoun en ; as, vas en savoir des nouvelles, go and obtain 
aome information about it (Acadkmib). Va does not however take s when 
idlowcd by the preposition en (200.). 

^Afpaboir, to be evident, A law term, used only in the infi- 
nitiye, and in the indicative present 3rd person singular, 
il apperty it is evident. 

Apfrendre, to learn. Like prendre* 

Ass AiLLiH, to assault, Assaillant, assailli — J'assaille, -es, -e ; 
noos assaiilons, -ez, -ent — J'assaiilflt#— Jassail l ii— J'as- 
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saillirat — J'assaillirat^ — Assaille — Que j'assaille — Que 
ysL'isaiWisse. 
AssEOiR (s*), to sit doum. S'asseyant, assis (Stre^ — Je 
m'assieds, tu t'assieds, il s*assied ; nous nous asseyons, 
vous vous assay ez, ils s*asseyent — Je m*asseyat« — Je 
m*asst9 — Je m'assi^rat or asseyerai — Je m'assi6ra£^ or 
asaeyerais — Assieds-toi, qu'il s'asseye; asseyons-nous, 
asseyez-vous, qu'ils s*asseyent — Que je m'asseye — Que 
je m'sLSsisse, 

The reflective conjugation of the verb asseoir is here given on account of 
the frequency of its use. But the student should also practise its conjuga- 
tion as a transitive verb with a substantive, as in the following examples : 
asseoir un enfant, asseoir un maladey — asseyez cet enfant , ce malade; aS' 
teyez'le sur le gazon ; mseyez bien cette demoiselle a chevaL 

*Attraire, to allure. Like traire. 

This verb is seldom used but in the infinitive. 
Attirer may supply the tenses wanting. 

*AvENiR (sometimes written advenir), to happen. Only 
.used in the infinitive mood, the participles, and in the 
third persons. In those forms it is conjugated like venir 
or tenir, page 122. 

liCS choses ^tant en cet ^tat, il avint Matters being in that condition, it 
que. . . happened that. . . 

n en aviendra ce qui pourra, Happen what may. 

On ne pent pas pr^voir tous les cas We cannot foresee all occurrences 
qui aviendront, that may arise, 

Les choses qui sont avenues, The things which have Jiappened, 

It is used chiefly in the familiar style. 
Avenant, avenu are also used as law terms : 

Avenant le deces de Tun des deux, In case either should die, 

Le cas avenant que... In the event of,.. 

Acte nul et non avenu, Act ntdl and qfno effect. 

Avoir, to have. See page S^. 

Battre, to heaJt, Battant, battu — Je bats, tu bats, il bat; 
nous battons, -ez, -ent — Je batt«w — Je batten — Je battrat 
— Je battrae* — Bat* — Que je battc — Que je battm^. 

Bi^NiR, to bless. 

This verb is regular, and conjugated like agir, but in speaking of things 
consecrated by the church, its participle is behit, as dupain benit. 

BoiRE, to drink, Buvant, bu — Je bois, tu bois, il boit; 
nous buvons, vous buvez, ils boivent — Je huvais — Je bus 
— Je boirae — Je hoirais — Bois, qu'il boive; buvons, -ez, 
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qu'ils boivent — Que je boive, -es, -e; que nous buvions, 
que Yous buviez, qu'ils boivent — Que je hus^e* 
BouiLLiR, to boiL Bouillant, bouilli — Je bous, tu bous, il 
bout ; nous bouillons, -ez, -ent — Je bouilla» — Je bouil- 
liff— Je bouillirat — Je bouillirai« — Bous, qu'il bouille ; 
bouillons, bouillez, qu'ib bouillent — Que je bouille — 
Que je bouillt«5e. 

This Terb in an active sense is only used in the infinitive mood with 
yUne, to make ; as,/^ faia bottUHr de Veau, As an intransitive verb it is 
fieqneotly used figuratively ; as,/e bous de coUre, il bouillait d'impaiience. 

^Braire, to bray, H brait ; ils braient — II braira ; ils brai- 
ront — n brairait ; lis brairaient. 

This verb is seldom used but in the infinitive and the persons and tenses 
here given. 

♦Bruire, to rooTf to rustle. Bruyant — Imperfect^ II bruyait; 
lis bruyaient. 

The following are examples of other tenses and new forms of this verb 
ised by modem writers : 
Le feoillage, I'lnsecte, les vents, les flots brmsMent. — Boiste. 
Les serpents a sonnette brmstment detoutes parts. — Chateaubriand. 
n n'y a pas nn insecte qui bruine sous llierbe immobile. — Nodiss. 

♦Chaloir, to care for. An obsolete verb, used only in the 
3rd pers. sing, of the pres. ind., chaut, sspeu men chaut^ 
for peu minqportey little do I care for it. 
H^HOiR, to fiM. Used only in the infinitive and participle 
past, Chu. 

CiRCONCiRE, to circumcise. Circoncisant, circoncis — Je cir- 
concis, -s, -t; nous circoucisons, -ez, -ent — Je cireoncisaif 
— Je circoncw — Je circoncirai — Je circonciroM — Cir- 
concif — Que je cireoncis« — Que je circonetsje. 

CiRCOXSCRiRE, to circumscribe. Like ecrire. 
^Clors, to ciose. Closant, clos — Je elos, tu elos, il clot 
{mopkuraC) — FuJL je elorat — Cond. je cloraw — Imperat. 
dos — Subf. pres. que je close. 

CoMBATTRB, to fight. Like battre. 

Com METTRB, to commit. Like mettre. 
^CoMPAROiR, to appear. A law term, used only in the infini- 
tive; as assignation d comparoir, etre assigne a comparoir. 

COMPLAIRB, to please. Ukeplaire. 

CoMFRKHDRE, to comprthend. Like prendre. 

CoMFROMETTRB, to compromise^ expose. Like mettre. 

CoKCLURBy to eomdude. Concluant, cunclu — Je condu^ — 
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Je concluaif (nous ccmcluions, vous concluiez) — Je 
concitis — Je conclurat — Je conclurai; — Conclus, qu'il 
conelue ; concluons, -ez, qu'ils concluent — Que je condue 
(que nous concluions, que vous concluiez) — Que je con- 
clusse, 

CoNCOURiR, to concur. Like courir. 
♦CoNDOULOiR (se), to condole. (Obsolete.) Found only in the 
present of the infinitive ; as, se condouloir avec quelqtCun* 

CoNFiRE, to preserve (^fruit, etc.), Confisant, confit — Je 
confis, -s, -t; nous confisons, -ez, -ent The rest like dtrcy 
except the 2nd person plural of the imperative, confisez, 
*CoNQUERiR, to conquer. Like acquerir, but only used in the 
infinitive and the following tenses: Participles, Con- 
quSrant, conquis — Past def. Je conquis — Subj. imperf. 
Que je conquvs&e. Also in the compound tenses, J^ai 
conquis^ etc. 

CoNTREDiRE, to coTitradict, Like dire, except that it makes 
vous contredisez in the 2nd person plural of the pres. 
indicative, and contredisez in the imperative. 

CoNTREFAiRE, to counterfeit lAkefaire. 

CoNVAiNCRE, to convincc. Like vaincre. 

CoRROMPRE, to corrupt. Like rompre, 

CouDRE, to seiv, Cousant, cousu — Je couds, tu couds, il 
coud ; nous cousons, -ez, -ent — Je cousat« — Je coust^ — 
Je coudrai — ^Je coudraw — Couds, qu'il couse ; cousons, 
-ez, qu'ils consent — Que je couse — Que je coust>^. 

CouRiR, to run, Courant, couru — Je cours, tu cours, il 

court ; nous courons, -ez, -ent — Je courat^ — Je courus^ — 

Je courrm (205.) — Je courraw (205.) — Cours, qu'il 

coure; courons, courez, qu'ils courent — Que je coure — 

Que je courusse, 

Note. In speaking of races or hunting, courre is sometimes used in- 
stead of courir ; as, courre le cerf^ le tUvrCf le dainif etc. 

Croire, to believe, Croyant, cm — Je crois, tu crois, il croit; 
nous croyons, -ez, ils croient — Je croyaw — Je cri« — Je 
croirae — Je croirais — Crois, qu'il croie ; croyons, croyez, 
qu'ils croient — Que je croie, que tu croies, qu'il croie ; 
que nous croyions, que vous croyiez, qu'ils croient — Que 
je crusse, 

Cueillir, to gather, Cueillant, cueilli — Je cueille, -ea, -e; 
nous cueillons, -ez, -ent — Je caeilla»# — Je cneiilif — Je 
cueillerat — Je cweiWerais — Cueille, qu'il cueiile ; cueil- 
lons, -ez, qu'ils cueillent — Que je cueille — Que je cueillisse. 
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D^BATTRE, to debate. Like baUre. 

•DicHOiR, to decay. {No pres. part.) d6chu (avoir or iire) 
-— Je d^choisy tu d^chois, il d6choit ; nous dechoyons, 
▼oas d^choyez, iU d^choient — (iVb imperf.) — Je d^chiM 
— Je d^cherrai — Je d6cherr«w — {No imperat.) — Que 
je d^choie, que tu d6choies, qu'il d^choie; que nous d6- 
choyions, que yous d6choyiez, qu'ils d^choient — Que je 
d6ehusse. 
*D£cLORE, to unclose. Like clore. 

D^couDRE, to tmsew. Like cotidre, 

DicRiRE, to describe. Like icrire. 

Dj^dire, to disown. Like dire^ except the 2nd pers. pi. ind. 
pres. and the 2nd pers. pL of the imperative, d4disez. 
*DiFAiLLiR, to decay. Used in the past part., DefailH; in the 
plural of the indicative pres., Nous dSfaillonSf -ez, -etit ; 
the imp., J6 defaillBis, etc.; the past definite, i/e defailtia^ 
etc.; and in the compound tenses, Sai difaiUi^ etc. 

DSelmer, iomber en dtfaiUaneey 8up]dy the tenses wantiiig. 

Defaire, to drfeat^ undo. lAkefaiTe. 
Defaire (se), to get. rid of. Like^tre. 
D^METTRE, to remove. Like mettre. 
Demettre (se), to resign. Like mettre, 
*Demouvoir, to cause to desist. (A law term.) The infinitive 
only is used. 

D&houter might supply the rest. 

De PL A I RE, to displease. lAke plaire. 

♦DipouRvoiR, to take away what is wanted or necessary. 
Used in the infinitive, and participle past, d6pourvu ; as, 
9e dipourvoir dargenty — il s*est dSpourvu de tout pour 
Hever ses enfants. 
DisAPPRENDRE, toforgct. hike prendre. 
DiviTiR, to undress. Like vetir. 

DiREy to telL Disant, dit — Je dis, tu dis, il dit ; nous disons, 
▼ous dites, lis disent — ^Je disatf — Je &is — Je dirm — Je di- 
rms — Dis, qu'il disc ; disons, dites, qu'ils disent — Que je 
dise — Que je disse. 
DiscouRiRy to discourse. Like courir. 
^DissouDREy to dissolve. Like abstrndre. 
♦DiSTRAiRE, to divert. Like traire. 

*DuiRE, to please. (Obsolete.) A familiar expression found in 
burlesque poetry, generally in the third pers. sing, of the 
pres. indie; as, eela ne vous duii'ilpasf 
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Ebattre (s'), to sporty to be merry. Like battre. 
£bouillir, to boil away. Like bouillir. 
This verb is seldom used but in the infinitive, and participle ebouilU, 
*EcHOiR, to expire^ to be due, to happen. £eh6ant, 6chu — 

II 6choit pronounced and frequently written il 6chet ; 

ils echoient or ils 6eh6ent. — (No imperf.) — Z'^cixus — 

J'^cherrai — J'echerrae^ — (iVb imperat, nor subj, pres.) 

— Que yechusse. 
The infinitive of this verb is often joined to the verb devoir ; as, 
Ces effets ont du ^choir, Those bills must have been dite. 

*EcLORE, to blow, to hatch. (No part, pres,), 6elos — II 6el6t, 
ils ^closent — (No imperf. nor past def) — II 6cl6ra, ils 
6cl6ront — II §cl6rait, ils eel6raient — Qu'il dolose, qu*ils 
6closent — (No imperf, subj.) Used in the compound 
tenses ; as, il est eclos, elles sont ecloses. 

EcuiRE, to write. Ecrivant, ^crit — J'6eris, tu 6eris, il 6erit; 
nous ^crivons, -ez, -ent — S^Qvvjais — J'^crive* — J'^Qvirai 
— J'^crirae* — 6eris, qu'il derive; 6erivons, -ez, qu'ils 
6erivent — Que j'^crivc — Que ]*^mwisse. 

Eli RE, to elect. Like lire. 

Emboire, to imbibe. (A term used in painting.) Like boire. 

^MOUDRE, to whet. Like moudre. 

Emouvoiu, to stir. Like mouvoir. 

This verb is seldom used except in the present of the infinitive, the past 
participle, the present of the indicative, and in the compound tenses. 

*Enclore, to inclose. Like clore, 

Encourir, to incur. Like courir. 

Enfuir (s'), to fly or flee, hike fuir. 

Enquerir (s'), to inquire. Like acqttdrir. 

Ensuivre (s*), to follow. (Impersonal.) S'ensuivant, cn- 
suivi — II s'ensui^ — II s'ensuivaeY — ^11 s'ensuiveY — II s'en- 
suivra — II n'enswivrait — Qu*il s'ensuive — Qu'il s'ensuivl^ 

rhis verb is used in the third persons singular and plural with reference 
to things ; as, Un grand bien s^ensmvif^ a great advantage followed ; Le 
tribunal cassa la procedurey et tout ce quisle tail ensuiviy the court annulled 
the suit and all that followed it ; Voyez lea erreurs qui f^enstUvraient de 
cette propositiony see the errors that would result from that proposition. 

Entre-luire, to glimmer or shine faintly. Like luire* 
Entremettre (s*), to mediate. Like mettre. 
Entre-nuire (s'), to injure one another. Like nuire. 
Entreprendre, to undertake, hike prendre. 
Entrevoir, to have a glimpse of. Like voir. 
Envoyer, to send. Envoyant, envoy 6 — J'envoie, -es, -e; 
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nous envoyons, vous envoyez, ils envoient — J'envoyow — 
JTenvoyai— J*eiiverrae — J*enverr«w — Envoie, qu'il en- 
voie; envoyons, -ez, qu'ils envoient — Que j'envoie, -es, -e; 
que nous envoy ions, -iez, qu'ils envoient — Que j'envoyof^^. 
Eprendre (s'), to be smitten, "Like prendre. 
Seldom used except in the past part. ^vrw. 

rlQUiVALoiR, to be equivalent. Like vahir. 

£tre, to be. (See page 89.) 

ExcLURE, to exclttde. Excluant, exclu or exclus. The rest 

like conclure. 
ExTRAiRE, to extract. Like traire. 

*FailIjIR9 to fail. Used in the participles, ^27/bn/,yae7/2; in 
the past definite of the indicative, Jefaillist tufaillis, etc.; 
and in the compound tenses, faifailli, etc. 

The Dictionary of the Academy gives all the tenses of the indicative, 
observing at the same time that they are little used. 

Fa IRE, to make. Faissint pronounced and frequewtly toritten 
fesant, fait — Je fais, tu fais, il fait; nous faisons prO' 
nounced and frequently written fesons, vous faites, ils 
font — Je faisais, tu faisais, il faisait ; nous faisions, vous 
faisiez, ils faisaient, pronounced and frequently written je 
fesais, tu fesais, il fesait ; nous fesions, vous fesiez, ils fe- 
saient — Je fw — Je ferat — Je ierais — Fais, qu'il fasse; 
faisons pronounced and frequently written fesons, faites, 
qu*ils fassent — Que je fasse — Que je iisse. 

♦Falloir, to be necessary. (See page 150.) 

*Ferir, to strike. Found only in the expression sans coup 
firir^ without striking a blow. The participle y^rw is 
sometimes used. 
Fi«EURiR, toblossom. Conjugated like the regular verb agir\ 
but when it means to flourish, as in speaking of the arts, 
sciences, empires, etc., its participle present is florissant, 
and the third persons of the imperfect of the indicative 
zreflorissait and florissaient, 

EXAMPLES. 

Le commerce ./fomfaiY, Cet arbre^e«m«ai7 au printemps, 

TVade was flourishing. That tree blossomed in spring, 

L'empire estjloriaaant, Yoyez ces Jleurissantes prairies, 

7%tf enqfire is flourishing. Behold those flowery meadows. 

♦FoRCLORE, to debar. Part, past, forclos (a law term). No 
other tense used. 
This verb offers another of the numerous instances of useful words in 
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ibe French languagef which have hecome ohsolete. <' Won arrive" says 
Yohaire, ^^eux partes d'une wUeferm^e; Von est — quoi? nous n^avons plus 
de mot pour exprimer cette situation; nous disions autrefois: forclos." 

♦FoRFAiRE, iofoffeit. Participle past only^ Forfait. 

*Frire, to fry. Participle past. Frit — Je fris, tu fris, il frit. 
In the plural we say rums faisons frire^ votes faitesfrire^ 
ilsfontfrire. And in all the other tenses also, — except the 
future, yc friraii tii frira^y etc.; the conditional, je fri- 
raisy etc.; and the second pers. sing.of theiraperat.,ym, 
— it is conjugated with the verb faire and the infinitive 
frire; aLBfjeJaisais/rirey etc*, Je^s/rire, etc. Its com- 
pound tenses are regularly formed with the participle past, 
frit; as, faifiitf favais frit, etc. 
FuiR, to fly or flee. Fuyant, fui — Je fuis, tu fuis, il fuit ; 
nous fuyons, -ez, ils fuient — Je fnyais (nous fuyions) — 
Je fuis — ^Je fuirae — je fuirat^ — Fuis, qu'il fuie ; fuyons, 
-ez, qu ils fuient — Que je fuic (que nous fuyions)— -Que 
je fnisse. 

The present and imperfect of the suhjunctive of this verb are seldom 
used ; they are supplied by guejeprenne lafuite, quejeprisse lajuite. 

*GisiR, to lie. Gisant. Indicative present Srd pers. sing., 
il git ; nous gisons, vous gisez, ils gisent — Je gisais, -ais, 
-ait; nous gisions, -iez, -aient In its other parts this 
verb is obsolete. Ci^git is used on monumental inscrip- 
tions for hicjaxiet, here lies. 

Note. Gisant ^ gisons^ gisez, gisent ; Je gisaist etc., are pronounced as if 
they were written with a double s : gissant, gissons, etc. 
Git is often used by the poets : 

Peuples, r(»s, vous mourez, et vous, villes aussi; 
La git Lac^d^mone, Athenes fut icL — ^L. Racine. 

Hair, to hate. Haissant, ha'i — Je hais, tu hais, il hait (pro- 
nounce ^e hes, tu hes, il hit); nous haissons, vous hai'ssez, 
ils hai'ssent — ^Je haissatf — Je hais|, tu hai's, il hait ; nous 
haimes, vous haites, ils hairent— Je hsiirai — Je hsCirais 
— Hai* (pronounce hes) — Que je haisse — Que je haisse, 
que tu hai'sses, qu*il bait ; que nous haissions, que vous 
haissiez, qu'ils hai'ssent. 

t Such as meschief, mischief; eouardise, cowardice; se douloir, to la- 
ment ; condotdoir, to condole ; confort, relief; cot^orter, to console, com- 
fort. 

X The past definite of hair is seldom used. It is not found in the dic- 
tionaiy of the French Academy. 
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♦HoNNiRfj to dishonour. (Obsolete*) The participle past, 
honnif is used familiarly. 

HoDui soit qni mal y penBe. — Motto qf the Order qfthe Garter, 

*Importer, to be of consequence. 
Only used in the infinitive and in the third persons singular and plural ; 

En qad ceUt peut-il hu importer ? Cfwhat importance can that be to 

him? 
Ce sont det choses qui ne m'impor- Those things are qf tittle comeguenee 
teat gn^e, to me, 

Ingtorter is often used impersonally ; as, 

n loi importe beauconp de fiEdre ce It ie very important for Mm to «n- 
foyagey dertake that journey. 

It it also used in a great number of phrases, chielly negative or interro- 
gative, for the purpose of expressing the want of importance we attach to 
anything; as, 

Qa'importe la puissance, la gloire, 0/ what importance is powery (even) 

it eUe ne rend point heureux ? ffloryt if it does notmakeus happy ? 

Qa'importent des critiques injustes ? Of what importance are unjust crp- 

ticisms 7 

N'importe qui, n'importe quoi, n'importe lequel, etc. Que m'importe ? 
que t'importe ? Que nous importe ? etc. 

The above verb Importer, /o he of consequence ^ must not be mistaken 
for the verb impwter, a commercial term meaning to i'f'portf or introduce 
foreign productions or merchandises into a country. The latter is regu- 
lirly coojogated like aknerx 

Cette indostrie fut ingfort^e en France par un tel. 

Inscribe, to inscribe. Like icrire. 

Interdirb, to forbid. Like dire^ except that it makes inter^ 

disez in the 2nd pers. pi. of the indie, and imperative. 
Interromprb, to interrupt. Like rompre, 
^IssiR, to issue. Obsolete, except in the participle past, issu. 

Lire, to read, Lisant, lu — Je lis, tu lis, il lit ; nous lisons, 
-ez, -ent — Je Xvaais — Je Iw*— -Je lirat — Je \\rais — ^Lis, 
qu'il lise ; lisons, lisez, qu'ils lisent — Que je lise — Que je 
huse, 
*Luire, to shine, Luisant, lui — Je luis, tu luis, il luit ; nous 
luisons, vous luisez, ils luisent — Je \\x\9ais — (iVb past 
def,) — Je iairat — Je luiraw — Lui* — Que je luisc — {No 
imperf, sub;,) 

t fftmnir, de Tallemand honen, fait dc hon^ opprobre, honte. — ^Roque- 
fort. 
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*Malfaire, to do wrong. 
This verb is only used in the infinitiye ; as, Hre encHn d malfaire. 

Maudire, to curse. Maudissant, maudit — ^Je maudi^ — ^Je 
maudissais — Je maudit — Je maudira? — ^Je maudirat^ — 
Maudit — Que je maudisse — Que je xaaxxdisse. 

M^DIRE, to slander. Like dire, except that it makes 972^- 
disez in the 2Dd pers. pi. of the indie, and imperative. 
♦Mefaire, to do wrong. 

This verb is used only in the infinitive ; as, il ne faut n% mefaire ni 
medire. 

Me PRENDRE (se), to mistake, hike prendre. 
^Messeoir, not to become. Like seoir. II ne messied ]a,ma.is 
de faire une bonne action, it is never unbecoming to do a 
good action. 

Mettre, to put, Mettant, mis — ^Je mets, tu mets, il met; 
nous mettons, vous mettez, ils mettent — ^Je mettais — Je 
mis — ^Je mettrat — Je mettraw — Mets, qu'il mette ; met- 
tons, mettez, qu'ils mettent — Que je mettc — Que je xnisse. 

MouDRE, to grind. Moulant, moulu — ^Je mouds, -ds, -d ; 
nous moulons, -ez, -ent — Je moulati — Je moulws — Je 
moudraz — ^Je moudraw — Mouds, qu*il moule; moulons, 
-ez, -ent — Que je moul^ — Que je moult^^e. 

MovRiRy to die. Mourant, mort (jiire) — Je meurs, tu meurs, 
il meurt ; nous mourons, -ez, ils m&urent — Je mourai^ — 
Je mourt^ — Je mourrae (205.) — Je mourrais (205.) — 
Meurs, qu'il meure ; mourons, -ez, qu ils meurent — Que je 
meure, -es, -e ; que nous mourions, -iez, qu*ils meurent — 
Que je movLTusse. 

MouvoiR, to move. Mouvant, mu (mue, mus, mues) — Je 
mens, tu mens, il meut ; nous mouvons, -ez, ils meuvent 
— Je mouyais — Je mw* — Je mouvrae— Je mouvraw — 
Mens, qu'il meuve ; mouvons, -ez, qu*ils meuvent — Que 
je meuve, -es, -e ; que nous mouvions, -iez, qu'ils meuvent 
— Que je musse. 

Several tenses of this verb are found only in the didactic style. Renrner^ 
to move, is the term in more general use. 

NaItre, to be bom, Naissant, n6 {eire) — Je nais, tu nais, il 
nait ; nous naissons, -ez, -ent — Je naissat^ — Je naqut^ — 
Je naitrat — Je naitraw — Nais, qu*il naisse ; naissons, -ez, 
qu*ils naissent — Que je nabse — Que je naqui^^. 
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NuiRE, to hurt. Part, pasty Nui. The rest regular, like 
canduire, page 130. 

♦OcciRE, to At//. (Obsolete.) Part, past, Occis, 
Omettre, to omit. Like mettre, 

*OuiR, to hear. Used only in the infinitive ; in the participle, 
cm ; in the past definitely 'out^, etc. ; and in the imperfect 
subjunctive, quefoutsse, etc. Its chief use is in the com- 
pound tenses ; as, avez-vous out dire cette nouvelle f 

Formerly otur was conjugated in all moods and tenses ; the indicative 
present, for instance, was/oif, tu oU, il oit; nous oyona^ vow oyez, ilg 
oient. It is the second person plural of the imperative of this verb, oyez 
(hear ye !), though curiously anglicised in its pronunciation into "O yes V* 
which still forms the premonitory exclamation of the public criers in En- 
gland, and in courts of law on making proclamation, to command atten- 
tion. This word is a remnant of the ancient British laws, which in the 
time of William the Conqueror were written in French ; as also is oyer^ an 
antiquated form of the same verb ouifr, and applied, in conjunction with 
terminer^ to courts of assize, as a " commission of oyer and terminer" or 
to hear and determine. 

Oyez is found in the fables of La Fontaine : 

'' n ne faut jamais dire aux gens, 
' Ecoutez un bon mot, oyez une merveille.' ** 

Payer, to pay. Payant, pay 6 — Je paye, tu payes, il paye or 
il paie ; nous payons, vous payez, ils payent or ils paient 
— Je payaw—-Je« pay ai — ^Je payerat, or je paierat, or je 
pairai — Je payeraw, or je paierai^, or je pairats — Paye, 
qu'il paye ; payons, payez, qu'ils payent— -Que je paye-^ 
Que je ^jasse. 

The verb payer, although regular and conjugated like aimers is given 
here on account of the varied orthography of some of its tenses, sanctioned 
by the French Academy. 

♦PAfxRE, to graze, Paissant, puf (seldom tised) — Je pais, tu 
pais, il pait ; nous paissons, vous paissez, ils paissent— Je 
paiBsais^-(No past def.) — Je paitrat — Je paitraw — Pais, 
qu'il paisse ; paissons, -ez, qu'ils paissent — Que je paisse 
—(^No imperf,) 

Parcourir, to run over. Like courir. 

Parfaire, to complete. (Obsolete.) lAkefaire, 

Permettre, to permit. Like mettre. 

Plaire, to please. Plaisant, plu — Je plais, tu plais, il plait ; 

f Pu n'est uiit^ qu'en termes de fauconnerie. Vh/aucon qtti apu,'^ 
Acad. 

1 
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nous plaisons, vous plaisez, ils plaisent — Je plsAsais — Je 
plus — Je plairai — ^Je plairaw — Plais, qu*il })laise; plaisons, 
-ez, qu*ils plaisent — Que je plaisc — Que je piusse. 
Pleuvoir, to ram, (Impersonal,) Pleuvant, plu — II pleut 
— n pleuvait— II plut — II pleuvra — II pleuvrait — Qu*il 
pleuve — Qu'il plut 

Pleuvoir is frequently used figuratively. In which instance it is found 
in the plural ; as, Leg btene, lee digniteSy lee honneure pleuvent chez kiL 

Bossuet, in alluding to the immense goodness of the Most High, has 
said: 

" Dieu &it luire son soleil sur les hons et sur les mauvais, et pleut sur le 
champ du juste comme sur celui du pecheur." 

♦PoiNDRE, to dawn, (Impersonal,) Used in the infinitive, 
and in the future, ilpoindra, 

PouRSUivRE, to pursue. Like suivre. 

PouRvoiR, to provide, Pourvoyant, pourvu — Je pourvois, 
-s, -t; nous pourvoyons, -ez, ils pourvoient — Je pour- 
yoyais — Je pourvw^-— Je pourvoirat — ^Je pourvoirats — 
Pourvois, qu'il pourvoie; pourvoyons, -ez, qu*ils pour- 
voient — Que je pourvoie — Que je ipourvusse, 
♦PouvoiR, to be able. Pouvant, pu--Je puis or peux, tu peux, 

il peut; nous pouvons, -ez, ils peuvent — Je pouvais 

Je pi/^— Je pourra? — ^Je pourraw — (No imperat,) — Que 
je puiss6 — Que je pusse, 

210. Note. In interrogations, for the sake of euphony, ptds is to be 
used instead ofpetue with the pronoun^ ; as, * 

Puis-je y alter f May I go thither ? 

In the future jejDourros and in the conditional Je/»ot<rra» only one r is 
pronounced. 

Pr^dire, to foretell. Like dire^ except that it makes jw^- 
disez in the 2nd pers. plnral of the pres, indicative and 
imperative. 

Prendre, to take, Prenant, pris—Je prends, -ds, -d ; nous 
prenons, vous prenez, ils prennent—Je pr^nais — Je pris 
— Je prendrcw — Je prendratf — Prends, qu'il prenne; 
prenons, prenez, qu'ils prennent — Que je prenne, -es, -e ; 
que nous prenions, -iez, qu'ils prennent — Que je pxisse, 

Prescrire, to prescribe. Like ecrire. 

Pre VA LOIR, to prevail. Like valoir, except the stib/, jpres,^ 
que je prevale, que tu pr^vales, qu'il pr6vale ; que nous 
pr^valions, que vous pr^valiez, qu'ils prevalent 

Used pronominaUyjDr^afotr means to take advantage, to presume; as, 
L'homme ne doit pas beaucoup seprAaJoir de sa raison qvd. le trompe 
Bouvent. 
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Pr^voir, to foresee. Like rotr, except the future^ je pr6- 
Toirai, tu pr^voiras, il pr6voira; nous pr^voirons, vous 
pr^voirez, lis pr^voiront; uTid the cofiditionalj je pr6- 
Yoirais, tu pr^voirais, il pre voi rait ; nous pr^voirions, 
yous pr^voiriez, ils pr^voiraient. 

Promettre, to promise. Like mettre, 
*PROMOVVOiRy to promote. L,\ke mouvoir. 

This Tert) is seldom used except in the infinitive, and in the compound 
tenses, nil a 4tipr<imut he has been promoted ; — avaneer may supply the 



Froscrire, to proscribe. Like ecrire. 

*Qd£rir> iofetch. Used only in the infinitive after otter, 
envoyety and venir; as, allez me qudrir un tel ; je Vai 
envoy^ qttMr ; il m*est venu quMr, 

Rabattre, to abate. Like battre. 

Rapprendre, to learn again. Like prendre. 

Rasseoir (se), to sit doum again. Like s'asseoir. 
♦Ravoir, to have again. Used only in tlie infin, present. 

Rebattre, to beat again. Like battre. 

Rbboire, to drinh again. Like boire. 

Rebouillir, to boil again. Like bouillir. 
•Reclure, to shut up. Used only in the present of the infi- 
nitive ; and in tl^ compound tenses, as il est rectus dans 
sa maisony he is shut up in his house. 

RscoNQuiRiR, to conquer again. Like acquMr. 

Recoudre, to sew again. Like coudre. 

Recourir, to run againy to have recourse. Like courir, 

R^CRIRE, to write again. Like icrire, 

Rbcueillir, to g{Uher. Like cueillir. 

Red^faire, to undo again. Liike faire. 

Redire, to say again. Like dire. 

Refaire, to do again. Like/atre. 

Refleurir, to blossom againy to flourish again. Uk&fleurir. 

Relire, to read again. Like lire. 
♦Reluire, to shine. Like luire. 

Remettre, to put again. Like mettre. 

Remoudre, to grind again. 1 ^jj^g moudre 

Remoudre, to whet again, j 
♦Renaitre, to be bom again. Like nattre. It has no parti- 
ciple past> and therefore no compound tenses. 
*Bbntrair£^ to dam. Like traire. 

\1 
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Renvoyer, to send back. Like envoyer, 

Repaitre, to feed. Like paitre, except past def,, je repus, 
and imperf, sub,, que je repusse, 

Reprekdre, io take again, luike prendre, 

Repromettre, to promise again. Like mettre, 

Requerir, to require. Like ajcquerir, 

R^souDRE, to resolve, R^solvant, r^solu — ^Je r6sous, tu re- 
sous, il resout ; nous resolvons, vous resolvez, ils resol- 
vent — Je r^solvaw — ^Je xk&^us — Je resoudrai — Je re- 
soudratf — R^sous, qu'il resolve ; resolvons, -ez, qu'ils re- 
solvent — Que je resolve — Que je resolt^^^e. 

When risoudre signifies to change a thing into another y its participle is 
risouSf and it has no feminine ; as, brouiliard r^aovs enpluie, fog turned 
into rain. 

*Retraire, to redeem. Like traire, 

Revaloir, to return like for like, to be even with one. Like 

vaJoir, 
Rev^tir, to invest. Like vetir, 
Revivre, to revive. Like vivre, 
Revoir, to see again. Like voir, 
RiRE, to laugh. Riant, ri — Je ris, tu ris, il rit ; nous rions, 

vous riez, ils rient — Je riais — Je ri*— Je rirai — Je riraw 

— Ris, qu*il rie ; rions, riez, qu*ils rient — Que je ric — Que 

je xisse, 
RoMPRE, to break. Rompant, rompu — Je romps, tu romps, 

il rompt; nous rompons, -ez, 4lnt — Je rompae^ — Je romp» 

— Je romprm — Je rompraw — Rornp^ — Que je rompe— 

Que je rompme. 

*Saillir, to project, Saillant, sailli — II saille, ils saillent — 

II saillait, ils saillaient — (No past def) — II saillera, ils 

sailleront — II saillerait, ils sailleraient— Qu*il saille — 

Qu il sailli^. 

SaiUir, to gush out, is regularly conjugated like agir; the verb JailUr, 
however, is used in preference. 

Satisfaire, to satisfy, "Llkefaire, 

Savoir, to knmo, Sachant, su — Je sais, tu sais, il sait ; nous 
savons, -ez, -ils savent — Je s^\ais — Je sw«— Je saurai — 
Je sauraw — Sache, qu'il sache; sachons, sachez, qu'ils 
sachent — Que je sache — Que je sttsse. 

211. Note. Je ne sache is an idiom frequently used at the beginning of 
a sentence foxje ne connais, I do not know. 
Je ne sache rien de plus attrayant I do not know anything more at" 

que rStnde de la nature, tractive than the study qf nature. 
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212. NoTB. Queje sache is also an idiomatic locution frequently used 
at the end of a negative sentence in order to modify or restrict the sense 
of the negation ; as, 

n n'est point all^ ^ la campagne que He is not gone into the country to 

Je sache, my knowledge. 

Est-il venu quelqu'un? — ^Non pas Has any one called? — Not to my 

gtteje sache. knowledge. 

213. Note. Je ne saurais offers another idiom of this Terh used in fami- 
liar language forje nepuis, I cannot. It modifies or diminishes the abso- 
lute sense of the latter ; as, Je ne saurais /aire ce que vous dites, I cannot 
do what you say. The difference of meaning between je ne saurais and 
Je nepuis is happily explained in the following period : 

" Ce qu'on ne sauraitfaire est difficile ; ce qu'on ne pent /aire est impos- 
sible."— -Girard. 

Secourir, to help* Like courir. 

♦Seoir, to become, to fit. The following tenses are in use : 
Seyant — 11 sied ; ils silent — II seyait ; ils seyaient — II 
siera ; ils si^ront — II sierait ; ils si^raient. Examples : Cet 
habit vous sied bien, this coat fits you well ; ces couhurs 
ne vous sieentpas, those colours do not become you. 

*Seoir, to sit S6ant, sitting , and sis, situated, only are in use. 

Examples : Le parlement itait ahrs scant a Westminster ^ the parliament 
was then sitting at Westminster ; h vendre, une maison sise rue St. Hwiorea 
Paris, to be sold, a house situated, etc. 

*SouDRE, to solve. Used only in the infinitive ; as, Soudre 

une difficulte. 
SouMETTRE, to Submit, Iiike mettre, 
*SouRDRE, to spring out. Used only in the infinitive, and the 

third persons of the present indicative, sourd, sourdent ; 

as, Feau sourd de la terre, the water springs out of the 

earth ; on dit que le Bhin, le Rhdne et le Po sourdent de 

la mime montagne, 

Sourdre is also used figuratively in the infinitive mood ; as, 
Caton disait qu'en fi-appant du pied centre terre, il en ferait sourdre des 
l^ons. 

SouRiRE, to smile. Like rire, 

SouscRiRE, to subscribe. Like ecrire, 
♦SousTRAiRE, to Subtract, Like traire. 

SuFFiRE, to suffice, Suffisant, suffi — Je suffis, -is, -it ; nous 
suffisons, -ez, -ent — Je suffisaz^ — Je suffer — Je suffirat — 
Je suffiraw — Suffis, qu'il suffise ; suffisons, -ez, qu*ils suf- 
fisent — Queje suffise — Que je suffVwe. 

This verb is often used impersonally ; as, t7 suffi-t, it is sufficient, enough, 
etc 
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Stn VRE, tofottow, Suhrant, suivi — Je suisf, tu suis, il suit ; 
nous suivons, -ez, -ent — Je suivat*— Je suivw — Je 
suivrat — Je suivrcw*^ — Suis, qu'il suive; suivons, -ez, 
qu'ils suivent — Que je suivc — Que je suivme. 

SuRFAiRE, to exact. LikeyaeVc, 
*SuRGiR, to landy arrive. Used in the infinitive only; as, 
surgir auport. 

Swrgir is used figorativelyi meaning to isstte, to rise ; as, 

La discussion a £ut surgir de noa- The discussion has ginen rise to new 
velles difficult^, difficulties. 

SuRPRENDRE, to Surprise. Like prendre. 

SuRSEOiR, to supersede, put off, (A law term.) Sursoyant, 
sursis— Je sursois, tu sursois, il sursoit ; nous sursoyons, 
vous sursoyez, ils sursoient— Je sursoyaeA* — Je sursw — 
Je surseoirat — Je surseoiraw — Sursois — Que je sursoie 
— Que je sursisse, 

SuRViVRE, to outlive. Like vivre. 

Taire, to conceal. Taisant, tu — Je tais, tu tais, il tait ; nous 
taisons, -ez, -ent — Je talsais — Je tus — Je tair«t — ^Je tai- 
rais — Tais, qu'il taise ; taisons, -ez, qu'ils taisent — Que 
je taisc — Que je tusse. 
*TiSTRE, to toeave. Used only in the part. past, Tlssu. 

TisseTf which is a synonym of tistre, is regularly conjugated like aimer 

(163.). 

Tissu is frequently used figuratively : 

Des jours tissue d'or et de soie. 
Tisser is used only in its literal or proper sense. 

*Traire, to milk. Trayant, trait — Je trais, tu trais,^ trait ; 
nous trayons, -ez, ils traient — Je trayat* — {No past def.) 
— Je trairae — Je irdxrais — Trais, qu*il traie; trayons, 
trayez, qu'ils traient — Que je traic — (iVb imp. subf.) 

Transcrire, to transcribe. Like Scrire. 

Transmettre, to convey. Like mettre. 

Tressaillir, to start. Tressaillant, tressailli — Je tressaille, 

t The analogy both in pronunciation and orthography between je sum, 
I follow, and j> suis, I am, has occasioned the following Jetf de mots : 

'* Je suis ce que je suis, 
Je ne suis pas ce que je suis ; 
Car si j'etais ce que je suis, 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis." 

The mis at the end of the second and third lines means ' follow/ as the 
words are supposed to be uttered by a groom riding behind his master. 
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tu tressailles, il tressaille (some authors have written, for 
the sake of euphony, il tressaillit) ; nous tressaillons, -ez, 
-ent. The rest like ctssaillir, 

Vaincre, to vanquish, Vainquant, vaincu — ^Je vaincs, tu 
vaincs, il vainc ; nous vainquons, -ez, -ent — Je vainquat> 
— ^Je vainqut^ — Je vaincrai — Je vaincraw — Vaincs, qu'il 
▼ainque; vainquons, -ez, qu'ils vainquent — Que je 
vainque — Que je vainqume. 
♦Valoir, to be worth. Valant, valu — Je vaux, tu vaux, il 
vaut ; nous valons, -ez, lis valent — Je valais — Je valw^ — 
Je.vaudrat — Je vsMdrais — (No imperative) — Que je 
vaille, que tu vailles, qu*il vaille ; que nous valions, que 
vous valiez, qu'ils vaillenL — Que je valtisse. 

Most grammarians say that vahir has no imperatiye, yet we find vatur, 
viUez, in the last edition of the Dictionary of th6 French Academy. 

V^TIR, to dress, Vetant, vetu — Je vdts, tu vets, il vet ; nous 
v^tons, -ez, -ent — Je v^tais — Je vetw — Je vetirai — Je 
vetiraw — Vets, qu*il vete ; vetons, -ez, qu'ils vetent — 
Que je vetc — Que je veiisse. 

ViVRE, to live. Vivant, vecu — Je vis, tu vis, il vit ; nous 
vivons, vous vivez, ils vivent — Je vivais — Je v^cm* — Je 
vivra* — Je vivrat* — ^Vis, qu'il vive; vivons, -ez, qu'ils 
vivent — Que je vive — Que je y^cusse. 

Voir, to see. Voyant, vu — Je vois, tu vols, il voit ; nous 
voyons, vous voyez, ils voient— Je voyat* — Je vis — Je 
verrat — Je yerrais — Vois, qu'il voie; voyons, voyez, 
qu'ils voient — Que je voie, -es, -e; que nous voyions, 
-iez, qu*ils voient — Que je \isse. 

VouLOiR, to be willing. Voulant, voulu — Je veux, tu. veux, 
il veut ; nous voulons, -ez, ils veulent — Je voulai^ — Je 
touIm*— Je voudrai — Je voudraw — Veuille, qu*il veuille; 
veuillez, qu'ils veuillent — Que je veuille, -es, -e ; que 
nous voulions, -iez, qu'ils veuillent — Que je yoixlitsse. 

The second person of the imperative is used in the sense of deign, be so 
ffood 09, be 80 kind as ; as, veuillez mepriier voire dietiormaire, be so good 
as to lend me your dictionary. But when we command, we use veua; 
9(mlon8,9ovlezi as, ^ 

** Puisque cela depend de ta volont^, veux done, malheureux ! Puisqu'il 
Be faut que vooloir, voulons, voulez; voulons, et nous serons ob^is. — 
Boniface. 

** Faites un effort, vaulez senlement : celui qui donne le bon vouloir vous 
donncra aussi de Taccomplir." — L*abbe de La Mennais. 
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Exercise, 
Conjugate the following verbs and repeat the sentences : 

AUer au jardin et cueillir des To go into the garden and 

fleurs, gather flowers. 

Aimer le travail et acqu^rir To love tvork and acquire 

des connaissances, knowledge. 

Recevoir des nouvelles et s'en To receive news and rejoice 

r^jouir, (at it). 

Ecrire une lettre et y mettre To tvrite a letter and direct it. 

Tadresse, 

Cacheter (166.) un billet et To seal a note and send it to 

Fenvoyer a la poste, the post-office, 

Faire une bonne action et se To do a good action and re- 

taire, main silent. 

Secourir les malheureux et en To relieve the unfortunate and 

^prouver de la joie, feel happy in consequence. 

Vouloir gagner le prix et s*ap- To wish to obtain the prize, 

pliquer avec zele, and to apply oTie's sefftuith 

zeal. 

Lire un poeme et Tapprendre To read a poem and learn it 

par coeur, by heart. 

D^chirer une robe et la re- To tear a gown and sew it 

coudre, again, 

Esquisser un paysage et en To sketch a landscape and 

faire un tableau, make a picture of it. 

Vivre a la campagne et s*y To live in the country and 

plaire, find it agreeable. 

Croire en Dieu et esperer (1 66.), To believe in God and to hope. 

Comprendre ses devoirs et ^tre To understand our duty and 

estim6, be esteemed. 

fitre sobre et vivre longtemps, To be sober and live long. 

Se formaliser d*une r^primande To feel offended at a repri' 

et s'en repentir, mand and repent, 

Cherir sa patrie et la defendre, To cherish our country and 

defend it, 

S*asseoir sur le gazon et s*en- To sit on the grass and take 

rhumer, cold, 

Savoir sa le9on et la dire cor- To know on£*s lesson and say 

rectement, it correctly. 

Employer (166.) bien son To employ well our time and 

temps et ne pas s'ennuyer not to feel weary, 

(166.), 
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Unir la perseverance au tra- To unite perseverance to la- 

vail et r^ussir, hour and to succeed. 

Dire la v6rit6 et ha'ir le men- To speak the truth and hate 

soDge, falsehood. 

Faire le bien et ^viter le mal, To do good and avoid evil, 

Savoir le fran9ais^ le parler et To understand the French 

r^crire, tongue^ to speak and larite it. 

Conclure un traite et ensuite To conclude a treaty and then 

le rompre, to break it off, 

Pr^voir un malheur et s'armer To foresee a misfortune and to 

de courage, arm one's self with courage. 

Bien r^fl^chir et ne pas faire To reflect well and fiot to 

d'erreurs, commit errors. 

Se plaire au travail et etre To delight in work and be 

heureux, happy. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF MOODS AND TENSES. 

INFINITIVE MOOD (140.). 

(To .) 

214. The infiuitive mood is either, 1st, The subject 
of a sentence ; 2nd, The latter of two verbs ; or, 3rd, 
Used with any preposition except en ; as, 

J^tudier est agr6able, To study is agreeable. 
Travailler fortifie Tesprit et To work strengthens the mind 

le corps, and the body. 

Pardonner est digne d*un Toyioxdon is worthy of a great 

grand coeur, Jieart, 

Hair est un tourment, To hate is a torment. 

Je Tentends cfuinter, I hear him sing. 

Je Fai entendu rire, I have heard him laugh. 

Je Tentendrai lirCy I shall hear him read. 

215. Note. In French, the verb which immediately follows the prepo- 
sitionB de, pour f par, sans, avant, and apres, is always in the infinitive mood ; 
irhereas the corresponding English prepositions ((f,for, by, without, brfore, 
^fter, require the present participle ; as, 

Apr^ avoir rw, After having seen. 

Au lieu de songer^ Instead ^thinking. 

Avant ^ecrircy Before writing. 

\5 
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Je crains de vous aimer trop, lam afraid of loving y<m too 

much. 

Loin ^itre content, Far from being pleased. 

II finira par etre attrap^, He will finish ^ being caught. 

Pour avoir r^ussi, For having siLCceeded, 

S9X19 prendre Qong^, Without taking leave. 

Je croyais Vavoir entendu, I thought to have heard htm, 

216. The present of the infinitive mood of the passive 
voice in English is frequently to be changed in French 
into the same mood and tense of the active voice ; as. 

It is to be wished, II est k souhaiter. 

That man is to be pitied, Cet homme est a plaindre. 

That house is to be let, Cette maison est k louer. 

217. NoTB. Tiie English participle past used in sentences like the fol- 
lowing, The tyrant makes himself feared^ The kind master makes himself 
belovedf is rendered in French by the infinitive mood : le tyran se fait 
craindret le bon maitre sefait aimer, 

PARTICIPLES*. 

Active, or Present. 
(- ing.) 

J*ai vu mes soeurs allant a la / have seen my sisters going 
promenade, out to walk. 

Nous verrons nos amis en We shall see our friends as toe 
passanty pass. 

Une femmo obligeant tout le A woman obliging every one. 
monde, 

Passive, or Past 

( ed.) 

La vertu est sou vent opprimie. Virtue is often oppressed. 

£lle a re^ la lettre que vous She has received the letter that 

avez icrite, you have written. 

EUe a 4crit la lettre que vous She has written the letter that 

avez re^ue, you haxe received. 

Ayaut icrit a son amie, Having written to her friend. 

Future. 

Devant icrire ce matin. Having (or about) to write 

this morning. 

* See the definilaon ^ the participle given hereafter, and also the roles 
on the participle in the Syntax. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD (140.). 

Present tense. 

(I , am iog, or do .) 

218. The present of the indicative denotes the action 
at the time itself in which it is done ; as^ 
Je parie, I speak. 

819. Note. In English there are three forms of the indicative present 
and the imperfect, whilst in French there is but one: thus, Je dis is equally 
used for / «ay, / am saying^ I do May ; and Je disais, iar I saidi I was say- 
inff, I did say, (See note^ page 113.) . 

220. Note. The present of the indicative is sometimes used instead of 
the future when speaking of actions which are to be done at a time proxi- 
mate or near ; as, 

Nous partoTis demain, We set off tomorrow. 

221. Idiomatic Present tense, 
Je 8uis a parler^ I am speaking 

Imperfect, 
(1 ed, was ing, or used to .) 

222. The imperfect is used to denote an action not 
concluded^ or going on while another took place ; as, 

Je pensais a vous quand vous / was thinking <f you when 

Ites entr^, you came in, 

Je lisais quand il entra, /was reading wlijen he came in. 

Note. The imperfect is called by many modem grammarians the stmul- 
iamemu past, at it expresses an action simuUaneaus with some other. 

223. It is used also to express an action habitual at 
a specified period ; as, 

n itudiait heaucoup quand il He studied (or used to study) 
^tot^ jeune, 9nuch when he was youngs, 

Henri IV itait un grand roi, Henry IV, was a great king, 
et il atmak son people, aiui he loved his people, 

224. After the conjunction si, if, the imperfect is 
used to denote a condition or supposition ; as. 

Si je partais maintenant, If I were to set off now, 
S*il arrivait demain, Were he to arrive tomorrow. 

After the conjunction »', if, it may be said that the imperfect is used 
instead of the conditional. — Boniface. 

225. The imperfect is also used to express the actions, in- 
clinations, or qualifications ; — the character, condition) or altu.- 
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ation of persons and things, at some particular time which is 
past, whether it be specified or not ; as. 



Lorsque ydtais en pleine 
mer, et que je n^avais d autre 
spectacle que le ciel et Teau, je 
m'amusais quelquefois a des- 
siner les beaux nuages, sem- 
blables a des groupes de mon- 
tagnes, qui vogtuzierU a la suite 
les uns des autres, sur Tazur 
des cieux. — B. de S. Pierre. 

Je ne savais pas cela. 



WJien 1 was on the open sea^ 
having no other aspect but the 
sky and the water ^ I sometimes 
amused myself in sketching the 
majestic clouds^ like groups of 
mountains, which floated after 
each other in me azure of 
heaven, 

I did Tiot know thai* 



Past definite^ or Preterperfect. 
(I ed.) 

226. The past definite always represents the act as 
done or completed at a time specified^ and entirely 
elapsed; as. 



II leur icrivit hier au soir, 
Jejfe un voyage k Paris Tan- 
nic derniere, 
yaUai hier au spectacle, 
II le vit k Naples en 1789, 



He wrote to (hem last night, 
I made a journey to Paris last 

year, 
I went yesterday to the play 
He saw him at Naples in 1789. 



The expression of time may be understood ; as, 

Je sals qu*il leur icrivity I know that he wrote to them. 

The past definite, being principally used in narrating eyents which oc- 
curred at a time specified and entirely elapsed, may be called the historical 
tense. 

Past indefinite^ 

OR COMPOUND OF THE PRESENT. 

(I have ed.) 

227. The past indefinite is invariably used when we 
express a thing as having taken place without specifying 
when, or which has happened at a time not entirely past, 
as this dayy this tveeky this months this yeaVy etc.; as, 

II a beaucoup voyagi^ He has travelled much. 

J'ai eu la fievre cette ann^e, ce / have had the fever this year^ 
printemps, ce mois-ci, cette this springy this months this 
semaine, aujourd'hui, taeek, today. 

Je lui ai icrit ce matin, / wrote to him this morning. 
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228. It is frequently used to express what is about to take 
place; as, 

J'aijini dans un moment, / shall have finished in an 

instant, 

229. The definite and indefinite past tenses are often used 
iudifferently in familiar conversation, especially in speaking 
of the common events of life, though the time may be spe- 
cified and have entirely elapsed; asj^c soupai or faisoup^ hier 
au soir avec luiy I supped with him last night. 

230. Note. The student must be careful to remember that if the tune 
specified is not entirely elapsed, the jt;a«^ indefinite is to be used (227.)* &s, 

Je Vai vu ce matin, / saw him this morning, and not je le vis, etc. 

Je lui at parU aujourd'hui, / spoke to him today, and not je Im parlai, etc. 

The use of the past definite in the above and all similar examples would 
be ungrammatical. 

Past anterior y 

OR COMPOUND OF THE FAST DEFINTTE. 

(I had ed.) 

2,S1. The past atiterior is generally required after 
d^s que J aussitdt qucy (as soon as^) and quand (when)^ 
and is used in speaking of a thing which happened im- 
mediately before an event that is past ; as, 

Quand jVi/5 reconnu mon er- fVhen I was sensible of my 

reur, je fus honteux des erroTy I tvas ashamed of my 

mauvais proc6d6s que j*a- previous ill conduct towards 

vais eus pour lui, him. 

232. When the action anterior to another occurred at a 
time which may still be going on, for instance, this day, this 
weeky etc., as in the past indefinite, we use the following for 
the past anterior : 

Quand ]ai eu ce matin appris When I had this morning 
la nouvelle de votre nomi- learnt the news of your ap' 
nation, j'ai couru en faire pointment, I ran to tell our 
part a nos amis. (See note*, friends, 
page ll^.) 

Pluperfecty 

OR COMPOUND OF THE IMPERFECT. 

(1 had ed.) 

233. The pluperfect tense is also generally required 
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after d^s que, aussitdt que, qieandy etc., aiid is used in 
mentioning a thing habitual or repeated, but which 
happened at a period prior to an event that is past; as, 

Nous entrions dans sachainbre We used to go into his room 

d^s qu'il avaU Jini de s'ha- cls soon as he had dressed 

biller, Mmself. 

3*avats dijeund quand vous / had breakfasted when you 

vintes me demander, came to iukfor me. 

The difference between the past anterior and the pluperfect is clearly 
marked in the following examples : 

Hier, quand nous eumes pris Yesterday^ when we had taken 

le th^, nous allames au pare, tea, we went to the park, 

L*^t6 pass^, quand nous avzoTis Last summer, when ive had 

pris le th6, nous allions or- taken tea, we generally went 

dinairement au parcj to the park, 

234. After the conjunction si, if, the pluperfect is used in- 
stead of the conditional past (224.) ; as, 

Si vous aviez parU plus tot. If you had spoken sooner you 
vous auriez obtenu cette would have obtained thai 
place, appointment. 

Idiomatic pa^t tenses, 

Pastjttst elapsed, 

Je viens de parler, / have just spoken, 

Je nefais que de parler, / have only just spoken. 

Past definite anterior, 

Je venais «f ecrire, / had just written, 

Je "nefesais que cT^crire, / had only just written. 

Future absolute, 

( — shall or will .) 

Nous irons a Vienne r6t6 pro- We shall go to Vienna next 
chain, summer, 

235. When shall and will imply determination, they are 
rendered by vouloir ; as, 

Je vetix le faire, / will do it, 

Je veux que tu le fasses, Thou shalt do it. 
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Future anterior, 

( — shall or will have ed.) 

QuaDdj'a»rat^/?nfmesafiaires, When /(shall) have finished 
je vous irai voir, my affairs, tvnllgo and see 

you. 

Idiomatic tenses. 
Future proximate or instant. 
Je vais 6crire, / am going to write. 

Future positive indefinite. 
Je dois partir, laaito depart 

Future imperfect, anterior, 
SaUais travailler, / was going to work. 

The following imply turmisef conjecture : 

Je Yaurai sans doute perdu, / must unthout doubt have 

lost it. 

Les pertes que vous aurez The losses you may have eX' 

6prouvees, perienced. 

Vous aurez eU (or vous avez You must have been much 

dti etre) bien surpris en ap- surprised on hearing that 

prenant cette nouvelle, news. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD (140.). 

Present, 
( — should or would .) 

Nous gouteriojis bien des jou- We should taste many enjoy' 
issances, si nous savions ments, if we knew how to 
faire un bon usage du temps, mctke good use of time. 

Past, 
( — should or would have ed.) 

n serait alle ^ la campagne, He would have gone into the 

si le temps le lui avait per- country, had iJie weather 

mis, permitted. 

n VLCut pas mis au jour son He would not have published 

ouvrage, s'il n^eut pas cru his work had he not thobght 

qn'il put itre utile, it might he useful, 

J'aurais eu peur si je Veusse /should have been frightened 

vuy if I had seen him (or t^). 
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Idiomatic tenses. 

Conditional imperfect. 
Je devais 6crire, / was or had to write. 

Conditional future. 
II devrait ^tudier, He ought to, or should, study. 

Conditional anterior, 
Saurais du voyager, / ought to have travelled, 

236. Note. The conditional is sometimes used instead of the indicative in 
the announcement of sudden and remarkable events. This idiom is prin- 
cipally found in newspaper paragraphs, and is intended to mocUfy the ab- 
solute or positive tone of the affirmative or indicative mood ; as, 

Notre correspondant de Marseille Our correspondent qf Marseilles an- 

nous annonce qu'un armistice au- nounces that a truce is said to 

RAIT KTK conclu Ic 19 juillct, sur HAVE BEEN coHcluded on the I9th 

la frontiere de M — , qfJuly, on the/iHmtier o/M^, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD (140.), 

(Do thou , do ye — ••) 

Lis maintenant. Read now, 

Ecrivez'lni demaiu^ Write to him tomorrow, 

Venez me voir. Come and see me. 

The imperative has also a compound tense, used to command an action 
anterior to another ; as, aye2 ditUgwrnd il viendra. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (140.). 

Present or Future, 
(That I may, etc. .) 

237. The subjunctive is used after a preceding verb 
or expression implying wish, doubt, fear, command, 
necessity, joy or sorrow. Hence the subjunctive is 
found after a preceding verb used interrogatively* or 
negatively*, and also after certain conjunctions (see 
Syntax); as, 

Je souhaite qu'ils soient I wish they may be learned, 

instruits, 

Je doute que tu sorteSy I doubt whether yoti will go out 

II ordonnera que je partCy He toill order me to set off. 

* The exceptions to this rule are fully explained in the Syntax. 
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Permettez que je parUy 
Voire cousin est trds-modestey 
quoiqu'il soit tres-instruit : 
je veux que vous enfassiez 
votre ami, 
Pensez-Yous qu'il ait raison ? 
Je ne crois pas qu'il le sachey 
n importe que vous y sai/ezy 



Allow me to set off. 

Your cousin is r«y modest, 

though he is very learned: 

I wish you would make him 

your friend. 
Do you thi?ik he is riff/U f 
I do not think that he knows it. 
It is important that you should 

be there. 
Lest he should come. 



De cnunte qu'il ne vienne, 

238. The subjunctive is likewise used after the rela- 
tive pronouns ywi*, que^ dontj lequely laqitelley ohy when 
they are preceded by an adjective in the superlative de- 
gree, or by the words le senl, Vnnique^ le premier^ le 
dernier^ and similar expressions, when implying an idea 
of wish, doubt, ignorance ; as, 

C'est le plus grand homme que He is t/ie greatest inan I know. 

je connaisse, 
C'est la meilleure nouvelle que 

je sache, 
n y a pen de rois qui sachent 

chercher la veritable gloire, 
On pent dire que le chicn est 

leseul animal dontlafid61it6 

soit k r^preuve. — Buffon. 



It is the best neivs that /know. 

TTiere are few kings who know 
how to seek true glory. 

It may be said that the dog is 
the only animal whose Jide^ 
lity can stand the test. 



239. But with an afBrmation certain or positive, 
the adjective in the superlative degree and the above- 
mentioned expressions le setil, etc., are followed by the 
verb in the indicative mood ; as. 

The greatest evil which a dis^ 
honest minister causes is the 
bad example he gives. 



Le plus grand mal c\\iefait un 
ministre sans probity c'est 
le mauvais exemple qu*il 
donne. — Montesqui eu. 

Soaviens-toi que je suis le seul 
qui t'a d6plu. — Fenelon. 



Bemember that I am the only 
one who has disjyleased thee. 



The indicative and subjunctive compared, 

Jliabxterai un pays qui me plait j ou je serai tranquille, que je pourrai 
pirooarir sans cnunte^ et dont la temperature est douce. / shall dwell in 

♦ S«e in the Syntax Emploi des temps du Subjoncttf par rapport aux 
prtmoms relatiff. 
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a country that pleases me^ where I shall be quietf over which /shall be able 
to travel without fear^ and whose temperature is mitd. 

In the above example the indicative is used, to express an idea certain 
or positive ; but if the idea expressed be uncertain or doubf/ulf yet the ob- 
ject of oar wish J the subjunctive is used ; as, 

J'habiterai un pays qui vaepknset ou je sois tranquiUe, que je puisse par- 
courir sans cndnte, et dont la temperature soit douce. 

Other examples of the Subjunctive : 

Je cherche un pr^epteur qui puissE I am seeking an instructor able to 

enseigner le franpais, teach the French language, 

II n'y a rien qui rafraichissb le Inhere is nothing that re^eshes the 

sang comme une bonne action. — blood so much as a good action. 

La Bruyxre. 

Je n'ai rien vu qu'on puisse bllbner / have not perceived anything that 

dans sa condnite, one can blame in his cmuluct. 

Quelque effort que fassent les Whatever effort men mag makCf 

hommes, leur neant parait par- their nothingness appears every- 

tout. — ^BossuET. where. 

Si mince quMl puisse etre, nn cheveu Be it ever so thin, a hair makes somt 

fait de Tombre. — ^Villefre. shadow. 

S'U est vrai que vous soyez sincere, If it be true that you are sincere, 

expliquez-vous done, esplam yowne^. 

Perisse le Troyen, auteur de nos Perish the Trq^anf author qf our 

alarmes ! — ^Racine. fears / 
See Syntaxe des Verbes, 

240. Imperfect, 
(That I might .) 

Je d^sirais que vous vinssiez Itvas desirotis ^lat you should 

afin qu'il partita come in qrder that he might 

depart. 
H voulait, il voulut, or il a He was desirous y Tie ordered^ 

voulu, que je partisse hier, or he commanded^ that I 

should set ofl yesterday. 
n voudrait que je partisse He would wish me to set off 

maintenant, now, 

n aurait voulu que je partisse He vx>uld have unshed me to 

demain, set off tomorrow. 

Pastj 

OR COMPOUND OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT. 

(That I may have ed.) 

Je suis enchant^ que vous / am delig/Ued that you have 

ayezfait sa connaissance, made his acquaintance. 

Nous ne cachetterons pas cette We shall not seal this letter 

lettre que vous ne Vayez lue, before you have read!* it. 



EXERCISES. 1Q7 

Pluperfect^ 

OR COMPOUND OF THE IMPERFECT. 

(That I might have e d.) 

Je ne croyais pas que vous / did not think you would 

eussiez sitdt^/it, have finished so soon, 

Je vondrais que vous eussiez I wish you had finished. 

Ready transkUey and parse : 

[Non. The figures affixed to words in the following sentences refer to 
the ezpitBatory notes, given with the translations of tins exercise in the 
Afpjuidick, under the head Exercicea ricapitvUs,^ 

m 

S'occuper, c'caf savoir jouirK — L*oisivete /?€«e* et tour- 
menie^4 — -Sois juste, et cA^m* ta patrie. — Colorab d^couvrit^ 
TAm^rique en 1492. — Apprenez^ que tout flatteur vit'' aux 
d^pens de celui qui Vecoute^. — ^ZTo^oit^^-nous, le temps /wi^'o 
et nous tralne^^ avee soi. — On n'aime pas toujours ce qu*on 
admire. — D^sirons qu'on nous approuve et non pas qu'on 
nous laue^K — Sur certains esprits superficieLs, tout glisse^^, 
rien ne p^ndtre. — Abstiens^^-toiy si tu doutes^ — Nous nous 
pardonnons tout, et rien aux autres hommes. — II arrive 
parfois qu'en votdant^^ tromper autrui, on se trompe soi- 
mtoe. — Ne for9ons point notre talent. — Menageons^^ le 
temps car la vie en est faite. — Si tu achetes *7 le superflu, tu 
vendras^^ bientot le n^cessaire. 

Qoand tu paries, tu semes^^; quand tu ^coutes, tu re- 
cmeillet^. — L^ fleurit"^^ la rose. — Le printemps qu annonce 
rhirondelle. — C'est dans les chaumieres c^yxhabiieTU'^'* la paix et 
le bonheur. — ^La maison que bdtit^ mon pere. — Son amenite, 
sa douceur est connue^^ de tout le monde. — Aimer la patrie 
est on sentiment naturel. — Le Rhone, la Loire, sont les rivieres 
les plus remarquables de la France. — ^L'or, la grandeur, />e{£- 
vent^'ilB rendre heureux ? — Ni lui ni son frere ne sera nomme 
d^put6. — ^Ni lui ni son frere ne seront nommes deputes. — La 
plapart des 6coliers sont attentifs. — La plupart aiment Tetude. 
— Une infinite d'6toiles sont invisibles. — Un nombre infini 
de monde'^ assistait k ce spectacle. — Une uu^e de traits ob- 
Mureit^ Fair. — Une uuee de barbares disol^renf^^ le pays. — 
Heareux ceux qui aiment a lire! 

Les animaux bohjenf^ynumgent^^ydorment^^y et n'ont aucun 
aoQcL — Lliomme s'tncUne^^ 8*agenouille^^y rampe^^y glissey 
nage^^y court^^, marchey saute^^y selance^^y descend, mcynte'^'S 
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grimpe^^y et est ^galement propre a gravir au sommet des 
rochers et k marcher siir la surface des neiges, a traverser les 
fleuves et les forets, a cueillir la mousse des Fontaines et le 
fruit des palmiers, a nourrir Tabeille et a dompter rel6phant. 
— La route des pr^ceptes est longue ; celle des exemples est 
plus courte et plus sure. — Le travail conduit^^ a la prosperity 
la paresse a la misere. — Le mediant quiourdit^'^ la perte d'un 
homme prepare souvent la sienne. — N*est-il pas vrai que votre 
^Idve se porte*^ avec ardeur a tout ce qu*i\faiV*? — Je suis 
persuade que vous ne vous en etes jamais p^m^^\ — Ces de- 
moiselles ne se sont-elles pas reposees*^ en route? — Ces hommes 
ne 8*entretiennent*'^ que de bagatelles. — Vous ne devriez*^ pas 
vous meler de cette affaire. — Vous ne vous souveniez"^'^ pas de 
ce que je vous avais dii'^^. — Vous ne vous rappeliez^^'jpas ce 
que mon fr^re vous avait ecrit ^, 

Ceux qui donnent des conseils sans les accompagner d*ex- 
emples, ressemblent a ces poteaux de la campagne qui in- 
diquent les chemins sans les parcourir. — Passion sublime, 
sentiment des graudes ames, bonheur du monde, devant lequel 
tous les maux disparaissent ^^ ou s'qffaiblissent^* et tous les 
biens s^embelHssent ^ ou s^accroissent^, 6 divine amiti^I ton 
nom seul me rappelle tous les charmes de ma vie. — Les petits 
esprits triomphent des fautes des grands genies, comme les 
hiboux se rijouissent ^7 des taches du soleil. — Si la terre etait 
plus molle ou plus spongieuse qu'elle n*est, les hommes et les 
animaux s'y enfonceraient'^^; si elle 6tait plus dure, elle se re- 
fuserait aux travaux du laboureur, et ne pourrait^^ produire 
ni nourrir ce qui sort actuellement de son sein. S*il n*y avait 
point de montagnes, la terre serait moins peupl^e d*hommes 
et d*animaux; nous aurions moins de plantes, moins darbres; 
nous serions totalement prives de m6taux et de mineraux; 
les vapeurs ne pourraient'^^ etre condensees, et nous n'aurions 
ni sources d*eaux ni fleuves. 

Plus on aime quelqu'un, moins il faut^^ qu'on le flatte. — 
Ce n*est pas obeir, qu'ob^ir lentement. — Tout homme de cou- 
rage est homme de parole. — On n'ex6cute pas tout ce qu*on 
se propose. — Travaillez a loisir, et ne votis pigtiez point^ 
d'une folle vitesse. — Souvenez-vous^'^ que dans la vie, sansun 
peu de travail on n*a point de plaisir. — On se repent toujours 
d'un langage indiscret. — Le coeur de Thomme ingrat est sem- 
blable a un desert, qui boit^^ avidement la pluie tomb^e da 
ciel, Yengloutit^^, et ne produit^^ rien. — Le plaisir peut s'ap-? 
puyer sur I'illusion, mais le bonheur repose sur la v6rit6« — 
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Celui-l^ est riche, qui re9oit plus qu*il ne consume ; celui-la 
est pauvre, dont la d^pense excede la recette. — L'activite paye 
les dettes, le d^sespoir les augmente. — Je ne pense pas qu'il 
ait raison.— Soup9onnez-vous que cela soit ? — Je doute qu'il 
fasse^^ ee qu'il a promis^"^, — II est possible qu'il vienne^K-^ 
Supposez que ^icrive^^ a votre ami. — 11 faut que vous ritiS" 
WMiez^o.— Je crams'^ ^ qu*il ne vienne. — Mon frere reviendra 
^ moins qu'il nepleuve'^^ — Cet 61eve travaillera sans qu'on le 
lui dise'^, 

T§l^aque est le plus bel ouvrage que la vertu ait inspire 
au g^nie. — ^Avouons nos torts a ceux qui nous aiment : a la 
voix d'un bon pere, la conscience reprend son empire, le cceur 
s'am^liore, on se repent et Ton se corrige. — Tais-toi''^, ou dis 
quelque chose qui vaiUe'^^ mieux que ton silence. — Ton corps 
souffre, appelle le m^decin ; ton ame est dans la langueur, fais 
approcher ton ami ; la douce voix de Tamiti^ est le plus siir 
remede contrfe Taffliction. — Voulons'^^-noviS rendre persuasifs 
les bons avis que nous donnons, dipouillons'^T -\es d*orgueil, et 
impr^nons'^^'les pour ainsi dire d'indulgence et de sympa- 
thie. Le moyen d*en 6prouver Tefficacit^, c*est d*en faire 
Fessai sur nous-memes ; *corrige'^^-to\,' semblera toujours dur ; 
* corrigeons-nous/ est plus doux a Toreille. — La priere de Tin- 
nocence est la plus agr^able a Dieu : gardons notre inno- 
cence, enfants : nos parents peuvent tomber malades. — N'a- 
joumons jamais la reconciliation : offenses, ne refusons pas 
notre main; offenseurs, offrons-la de nous-memes. — Pense 
deux fois avant de parler une, et tu parleras beaucoup mieux. 

Tlie following sentences are chiefly on the irregular verbs. 

Oil rflw^-tu? — /rc2?^-vous demain a Londres? — M^enver- 
rRZf'-vous ce que vous m'avez promts^? — Ce balcon saillera* 
trop. — L'ennemi nous assaillirait^. — Je tressaillirai^* — Wfaut^ 
que tu viennes. — 11 faudrait^ que tu vinsses, qu*il vint, — Je 
voudrais^ que tu me tinsses parole, — Je serais desolee qu'il 
mourut^. — 11 faut que tu acquieres^^ des talents. — Sen ac- 
querrai. — II faut que nous acquerions des connaissances. — 
Je doute qu'il en acquiere. — Je doute que tu coures ^ ' plus vite 
que moi. — lis courront apres nous. — Je faillis^^ de me tuer. 
— Mes forces difaillent^^ chaque jour. — On les craint, on les 
kaU^*. — L'hiver je mevets^^ chaudement. — Je m'assierais^^ 
Tolontiers. — Assieds-toi pres de moi. — II faut que tu t'asseyes. 
—II faudrait q.ue tu t'assisses. — Si nous nous as8eYloiv&« — \j^ 
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fortune ddcherra^^ bientot — ^Ce billet dchait^^ aujourd*hui ; je 
croyais^^ qu'il echerrait demain^ — Plusieurs lots nous 6cher- 
ront. — ^Je d^irerais que ces billets 6chussent plus tot. — Je 
Wiimeus^ facilement. — Je crains qu*il ne s'^meuve trop* — Je 
pourvoirai^^ k vos besoins. — ^11 faut que vous y pourvoyiez. — 
Je n'y pourrai^^ rien. — Qu'y pourras-tu faire? — Nous ne 
piimes y parvenir. 

Si tu as des talents, il ne faut pas que tu t'en prSvales^. — 
Je sais^^ ce qu'il vaiW^^. — Si peu que nous valions, nous va- 
lons quelque chose- — Savez-vous ce que nous verrons^?—' 
On surseoira^'' a Tex^cution. — Ces couleurs ne vous sieeni^ 
pas. — Cela ne vaudra plus rien. — Veux-tu me r^pondre? — 
Nous absottdra^T't'W ? — Elle fut absoute a pur et dplein^^. — 
Le sel se dissolvait^^ lentement. — Mon ami a resolu^^ plu- 
sieurs questions. — Le soleil a r^ous le brouillard en pluie. — 
Us nous baUront^^, — Je eraignais qu'on ne me battlt. — lis se 
battirent en d^sesp6r^. — Les flots brut/aient^*, — On clSt^^ ce 
champ- — II faut bien qu'on le close- — J'ai excltis^^ cet homme 
de ma maison. — Je voudrais que tu te conduisisses mieux. — 
Que couds^'^'tM la? — Je coudrais mieux si j'y metiais^^ plus 
de temps. — Vous ne croyiez^^ pas que je cousisse aussi bien. 
—Vous craigniez done que je ne vous crusse^^ pas. — Je crains 
qu'on ne me croie pas. — L'arbre croit et meurt.^ — Z^tfe^'^^-vous 
la v6rit6? — Dites ce que vous ferez. — Vous vous dedirez^K — 
Pourquoi vous contredisez-vous ? — Quel 6v6nement vous 
pr6disez I — Dedisez-vous si vous voulez. — Ne m^disez de 
personne. 

Ce n'est pas un homme a qui Ton puisse en faire accroire. 
— On dissoudra ce mariage. — On a dissous cette society. — 
Je vous 4crirai^^, — Je voudrais que tu ^crivisses mieux. — II 
faudrait qu'on Texclut. — Nous fesons*^ ce que nous voulons. 
—Vous ne faites pas aujourd*hui ce que vous fites hier. — II 
faudrait que tu Itisses^* plus souvent.---Je vous le promets^^. 
— lis nous le promettront. — ^Je ne vous permettrai*^ pas de 
sortir. — Le bl6 se moiui*^ — ^Le ble et le caf6 se moulent. — 
On ne moulut rien la semaine demiere. — Quand cet enfant 
naquit^^'il ? — D*un mal nait quelquefois un bien. — II me nui' 
sit*\ — Je craindrais qu*il ne me nuisit. — Je ne vous nuirai 
jamais. — lis me nuisirent. — lis nous ont nuL — II se repaU^ 
d'une vaine esp^rance. — II parait que vous faites plus que 
vous ne promettez. — Ce que tu peins me plaW''^, — N'enlra- 
prends^^ rien au-dessus de ce que tu peux. — Je doute que tu 
2e comprennes^^. — Si tu n'etudies pas, tu diwippTendaran^^^^^ 
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n ne iaut pas que tu ries^^^—J\ faudrait que cela vous suffU^^. 
— ChacuQ se hU^'', 

Je craindrais que tu ne te tusses pas. — Ce discours me con' 
vainc^^. — Rien ne le eonvainquait — Vainquons nos mauvaises 
habitudes. — Alexandre vainquit les Perses. — II fallait qu'il 
v4cut^^ plus longtemps. — Par leurs bienfaits, ils vivront dans la 
soci^te. — On lui cria, " Qui vive^^ ? " il r^pondit, " France." — 
"Je «IM**I je sais!" propos d'enfant, qui revient a ceei : 
" yai de la vanit6, done je n'apprendrai rien." — Combien de 
grands monuments sen sont allds^ en poussiercl — Socrate 
passa le dernier jour de sa vie a diseourir de (or sur) Tim- 
mortalit6 de Tame. — ^Veuillez rendre hommage au m6rite. — 
Pensez-vous qu'il faille croire tout ce qu'il dit? — C'est un 
homme tres comme il faut. — Encore faut-il que je sache d 
guoi nCen tenir^\ — II lui fallait (192.) cent francs. — Cet 
homme est toujours chagrin, il ne sait ce qu'il lui faut. — 
Combien vous faut-il ? — Vous dites qu't7 s'en faut tant^^ que 
la somme entiere n'y soit. — II a fini son travail ou peu s*en 
faut^, — ^Les palmiers ne naissent que dans les pays chauds. — 
Les inventions utiles sont n6es du besoin. — Les empires nais- 
sent, 86 d^veloppent et perissent. — Un juge doit oui'r les deux 
parties. 

Exercise on verbs of the first conjtigation (163.). 

841. Note. Adverbg are never placed in French, as they frequently are 
IB English, between the nominative when a conjunctive pronoun and the 
veiby but are generally placed after the verb in simple tenses, and between 
the auxiliary and the participle in compound ones ; as, 

Je vous le donne voUmtiera, I willingly give it you, 

J'ai hien dormi, / have slept well. 

At the beginning of a sentence, adverbs are sometimes placed before the 
nominative whether noun or pronoun ; as, 

Toti^otan, le mensonge est odieux, Falsehood is always odious. 
Souvent, il voyage. He often travels, 

JamaiSf il n'a parl^, He has never spoken, 

242. Note. When the nominative is a disjunctive pronoun, the adverb 
may be placed between the nominative and the verb ; as, Lui, cependant, 
dormait (S. Matthieu, viii. 24.), In the meanwhile, he was asle^. 

243. Note. An adverb may also be used between the nominative and 
tfae verb, when the nominative is a substantive ; as, 

L'ignorance toujours est prete a Ignorance is always ready to adnUre 

radmirer. — Boileau. itself, 

Notre bonheur bientdt fait notre in- Our happiness soon causes our un- 

quietude, easiness. 

Note. It should be remembeied that the auxiliary do, does^ or did^^\As3GL 
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in English is nsed in affirmative, negative, and interrogative sentences (219.)' 
is not rendered in French ; as, does he speak ? parle-Uil? 

244. Note. In the following exercises the verbs will be found in the 
present of the infinitive only ; the learner, therefore, will have to alter them, 
if necessary, into their proper mood, tense, etc., conformably to the En- 
glish sentence. 

Indicative present. — I begin to speak French. Do 

commencer (244.) d parler fran^ais (219.) 

I prefer that poet? Dost not thou refuse to travel? He does 
prSfirer(l65.) poete reftuer de voyager 

not find the Italian language difficult. We do sincerely 

trouver italien^GS.) languef. difficile sincerement (241,) 

hope to succeed. Do you teach music? They do not 

espSrer ♦ rStusir enseigner art musique f. 

remain in town. Do your relatives approve such conduct ? 

tester en ville parent (1 50.) approuverune telle conduite 

Your sisters do not resist the entreaties of their friends. 

risister aux prieres 

Past indefinite. — I have finished my letter. Thou hast not 

achever 

worked this morning. He has well employed his time. We have 
travailler matin m, bien employer temps m. 

protected you. You have accused me of levity. They have 
protSger (90.) accuser ligeretS 

studied drawing and painting. Those gentlemen have walked 
itudier art. dessin in, axt. peinturef, messieurs marcher 

from Paris to Versailles. Have those ladies accompanied you this 
— ^ I dame accompagner 

afternoon ? 
apres-difiSe f. 

Imperfect. — I used often to give them fruits and 

souvent donner leur (90.) (39.) — m. 

flowers out of my garden. Wast thou living then in Paris? He 
fleur f. * de jardin m. demeurer alors a 

loved them because they were humane. You were listening to 
aimer les parce que Hre humain icouter * 

that s3anphony when he came in. Did those magistrates judge 
symphonic f. quand entra magistral juger 

with impartiality ? How did they study the lessons wliich their 
impartiality Comment iiudier le^onf, 

masters used to give them ? 
mailre donner (223.) leur (98.) 
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Plufervect.— -I had not concealed that unfortunate affidr. 

cacher malheureux affaire f« 

Hadst thou sought the friendship of virtuous men f Had he 
reehereher amitiS f. art. vertueux 

thought of the message I had given him? We had lived 

9im$er d eommi$9um f. dontje Vavais chargi habiter 

in the rue de la Paix hefore the Revolution of 1830. Had you 
* ........... avant revolution f. 

heutated to defend the laws of your country? They had not 
kitUer d tUfendre /otf. paytm. 

blamed him for such imprudence. Had not his friends procured 
Ndmer d'une telle < f. procurer 

him a good situation in the Custom-house ? 
Ian placet it douanei. 

Past definite. — I bought yesterday the works of Boileau. Thou 

acheter hier ceuvre 

foKottest to bring me a French newspaper. Did not that 

cSbUer de apporter franfau(65,) gazette f, 

young lady sing with taste ? Yesterday, we conducted your sis- 

iemoUelle chanter{\^%,) goAt m. mener 

ters to the museum of the Louvre. Did you not invite us to call 
mueie m. m. inviter d passer 

upon you (on our return) from the palace of the Tuileries? They 
eMs vous en revenant pakusm. — 

met him in the street. Did not those travellers cross that 

reneontrer ruef, voyageur traverser 

province in the year 1808? 
' f. annhf. 

Past AirTERioR.^-As soon as I had prepared my letters I 

D'hs que appriter 

(went out). Hadst thou not soon appreciated those advantages? 
eortis bient6t appricier avantagem. 

Am toon as the general had reinforced the garrison of that citadel 
jimssUStque giniral renforcS gamisont citadellef, 

the enemy raised the siege. As soon as we had dined we departed, 
pi. lever sifyem, dbter nous partimes 

When you had pardoned him he was quiet. The moment they 
Quand pardonnerd tranquiUe Aussit6t€j^* 
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crossed die stzeety ihej met several friends wkMn diey 

renemUrer plusieurs ik 

not seen fi» a (long tkne.y 
w^mBmeiU pas vtu depma hngtemjm 

WtnuBM,^! shall not negleet my duty. Wilt Ihon complete 

nS^ffcr devoirm, achever 

fSkak vork intlie eoune of the week? Will he not call 

tmcragem, couraiUm, semamet appeler(l66.) 

JOB? We shall purchase all the music of the new opera^ 

acheter tmuiquef. nomeau opSram, 

^ each conduct will you not afflict your friends? They 
teBe conduite affiiger 



wOl imitate the virtues of their ancestors. My aunts will reside in 
muter vertuf. ancitrem. tanie demeurer d 

Ftois daring the winter. 
pendant kiver m. 

Future anterior. — When I shall have spoken to him I will let 

Quand parler je voua ie 

know. Wiit thon have comforted that afflicted fkmily ? Will 
unoair consoiem afflige famiUet. 

have consulted her guardian ? We shall be better pleased when 
consulter tutettrm. plus content 

veahall have luiravelled the clue of that intrigue. Will not those 

dhnUer film, f. 

lacn have respected the established laws? 
respecter Hahli lot f. 

ComiiTzc»rAL present. — If I had time, I should cultivate the 

le temps ctdtwer 

flowenof our garden. Wouldst thou not reward their- exem- 

rScompenser exem- 

eondnct? Would he accept those advantageous ofi^rs? 
conduite {, accepter avantageux offrei, 

Weiiioiildlike hunting if we were in the country. Would 
mmer art. chasse f. si nous Stions d la campagne 

■tn^ geography and history? Would my eom- 

StmUer art, giograpkie f, wet, histoiret eanut" 

form such ridiculons projects? Would tiiey not avoid 
former des projets si ridicules. Sviter 

oagveata danger? 
wHSM^fwei ' ' ' 
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* 

Conditional FASTw--Shoiild I not baTo admired the bettuty of 

admirer btmiti f« 

that painting? Wouldat thou not have torn that letter! He 
tableau m. dSchirer 

would not have played with those children* We should have paid 

jo9er payer 

you yesterday had we been able. Should we have praised his 
khr ri nous f avians pu huer 

perseverance? Tou would have walked. They would not have 
persMnmce f. marcher 

denied the truth. Would your relatives have granted what you 
mer virile t aecorder (123.) 

had requested with so many entreaties ? 
(233.) demander taut d'instances 

IvvBRATrvE. — Study thy lesson. Do not accuse them unjustly. 
Hudier accuser injustement 

Lei us c^brate this great event. Do not stammer.. Parse 
celibrer SvSnement m, begayer Analyser 

tbis phrase. Lend me ten francs* Wish him good morning. 
f. Priter dix Souhaiter a le honjour 

Do not neglect anything. Let us consult together. Do not leave 
nigliger rien consulter ensemble quitter 

me so soon. 
sitSt. 

Subjunctive paEBENr on future. — He (is desirous) that I should 

desirer par- 

fpeak French. I wish that thou mayst find real fViends. 

ler souhaiter trouver (40.) vrai 

Do you thmk that he teaches geometry ? Does he not believe 
Croyez-vous enseigner art. gSometriet Ne croit-il pas 

that we should own our faulta ? We retire in order 

avouer (166.) torts Nous nous retirons ajtn 

that you may remain alone and quiet. You do not wish that 
que r rester seul tranquille Fousnevoulezpas 

they should play unceasingly. They must send the parcel 

jouer sans cesse Ilfaut que (237.) envoyer paquetia, 

immediately. 
nKT'le^ehamp 

Past. — l^o you believe that I have consoled that man ? Can any one 
Croye»-v99»$^ consoler Pottrrc^V^ya 
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imagine that he has spent such a sum? I do not believe 
8*imaginer dlpemer tine telle tomme Je ne crois pas 

that he has owned the truth. Is it possible that we should have 
avouer — - 

chatted so long? It is not expected that you have criticised. 
causer si longtemps On ne s' attend pas criUquer 

I cannot conceive their having invented such a tale. Is it possible 
Je ne consols pas qu*ils inventer un tel cante 

that those young men should not yet have paid the bills 

jeunes gens encore payer mSmoirexxu 

sent to them last year? 
qu'on leur a envoyis I'annSe passie 

Imperfect. — ^They wished that I should appoint a successor. I 
On votdait nammer successeur m, 

did not suppose that he would forget it. I should wish him to con- 
supposer oublier Je voudrms qu*il eon* 

jugate these verbs with facility. It was necessary for us to 
juguer verhem., facilement II fallait que nous 

breakfast early. I wished ^ou to yield to their entreaties 

dejeuner de bonne heure votdais quevous cSder instances 

in order that they might not solicit in vain. 

prier en vain 

Pluperfect. — They did not believe that I should have dined at 

On ne croyait pas diner d 

five o'clock. It was not expected that he would have attributed that 
cinq heures On ne s'attendait pas attribuer 

error to your negligence. Was it possible that we should have 
faute f. negligence f. Etait-il 

worked so late? He would have wished that we should have 
travaiUer lard II aurait voulu que nous 

rewarded the merit of that pupil. Should we have succeeded 
ricompenser ileve m. Aurions-nous riussi 

supposing that we had negotiated that treaty immediately? He 
supposS que nSgocier traitim. 

would have wished you to have awakened their courage. 
disirer que vous rSveiUer ■ m. 

Did you suppose that they would have threatened him in Tain ? 
^ousjlffurtez-^ous menaeer 
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Eaeereise on verbs of the second conjugation (1670* 

Indicative present.— I cherish those good friends. Art thou not 

chMr 

coming? He warns you of your errors. That child (grows tall), 
I venir avertir tort m. grandir (172.) 

That man stuns the whole neighbourhood. We demolish our 
\ itourdir tout le voUinage dStnoUr 

hofiue. Are you not embellishing your garden ? Are you not opening 

embellir ouvrir 

the window? Those gentlemen come from Paris. Those children 
fenitret, messieurs venir 

deep too much. Are they not disobeying? They do not reflect. 
dormir desobSir rSJlSchir 

Do they not succeed ? 
riussir 

Imtekfbct. — I was obeying with pleasure. I was going out when 

obiir sortir 

he came in. Didst not thou uphold that absurd idea? He 
entrer (226.) , soutenir ahsurde idie f. 

used to come every morning. We used seldom to go out alone. 
venir tow les matins rarement sortir seul 

Were you not enjoying the pleasures of the country? Did not your 
jouir de plaisir campagne f. 

friends sympathize with your sorrows ? Those tradesmen used very 
compatir d chagrin marchand 

often (to raise the price of) their goods. They were not 
Mouvent renchSrir marckandise f. 

betraying you. Those curtains darkened the room. Were not 
trahir rideauxn, obscurcir 

Uiese children opening the door? 

ouvrir 

I Past definitb. — I returned at once. Didst thou succeed in that 

revenir d Finstant reussir 

afbir? He did not consent. Your sister chose a pretty colour. 
qfairef. consentir choisir couleurf. 

We applauded the whole evening. We obtained the money yesterday. 
applaudir toute la soiree i, obtenir kier 

We agreed about the price. Did we not go out a^ain immediately ? 
eonvenir de prixm, ressorttr 
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You served me vith seal. They fed lihe poor« Those 

servir z^m. nourrir patirrem.pl. 

haughty chiefs sullied their elory by their ambition. My sisters 
orgueiUeuxchefs temir gloiref. f. 

came unexpectedly. 
iurvenir d rimproviste 

FuTURB.— I shall set out tomorrow for the country. Thou 

partir campagne f. 

wilt come with me. That tree will blossom soon. We shall never 
venir fieurxr hientSt 

interfere in that matter. You will accomplish your object. They 
intervenir affaire f. venir d bout de deesein 

will return tomorrow. Will not those men offer us their assistance? 
revenir offrir sec<mr$ 

They will invade an immense country. Will they not obtain it? 
envahir pays m. ohtenir le 

CoNiMTioMAX.. — I should choose that picture. Tbon wouldat aot 

choisir tableau m. 

(act contrarily) to those osders. Wimld my aister return thia iiioni» 
contrevenir ordre m. revenir 

ing, if it were possible I We should embellbh that residence^ if 
c'Hait ' embeUir demeuref* 

it were ours. You would not demolish that cottaee. Would yea 
die Hail a nous dSmalir chaun&re f. 

not ibresee that event? Would they not warn us in time? 
pressentir Mnement m. prhtenir d temp* 

Would not Aiose ladies go out (if the weather were fine)? 

Mortir s'ilfesait beau 

Imperative. — Come (thou) quickly. Fill thy glass. Let nt 
Fenir vite. Remplir verrem. 

not disobey. Well ! succeed. Do not set out thb eveniiig; 
disobeir Eh bien ! reussir parUr soir m. 

Return tomorrow. Never betray any one. Punish the idle. 

Revenir trahir personne Punir paresseux]^!. 

Reflect well before acting. Do not converse with him about that 
HifiSchir avant d^agir entretemr * le toucIuuU 

affair. Agree about the conditions. Strengthen them in their 
affaire f. Convenir de 1 Affermir 

duty. 
df^oir m. 
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StrBJimcTiTE PSH8ENT OR FUTUKE^— He wishes that I should reileet 

souhaUer rSfiSehir 

on that proposal. (It will he necessaiy) for thee to come next 

d propoMonf, Jlfaudra que tu venirart,praekmm 

aaonth. Weamoerely wish that he may long eojoy thefrmts 
Moifm. disirer hrngtemps jouir de 

-ef his Uiboor We mnst obtain it. Jb it posdhle that jom 
" Ilfaut que noue obtenir Est-il 



voold subject me to such treatment? It is not absolutely necc 

tusujettir ittrnpareiltrmtement II ne faut pas absolumeiU 

that you should depart tomorrow. I will not have you consent to 
parthr Je ne veuxpas que vous conseniir 

that ridiculous bargain. Do you think that they will offer to take 
ridicule marche m. Croyez^vous offrir de prendre 

diat mansion ? I do not think that those books belong to yon. 
k6telin.()im,) Je ne crois pas appartenir 

I (will have) them obey. 
Je 9eux qu'ils obeir 

Imperfect. — He wished me to depart in the course of the 
II voulait que je partir courantm, 

morning. (It would be necessary) for thee to obtain lesve 

matinief, Ilfaudrait que tu obtenir la pemussiom 

to read that work. WotHd you not wish him to come frequently? 
de lire osmrage m. Ne voudriez-vous pas qu*il venir souvent 



I did not believe that that farm belonged to you. It 

Je me er^ais pas fermet appartenir IlfaOaU 

abeolntely necessary for us to act in concert. It would be deoraUe 
eimoiiimeni que nous agir ensemble seraU it d&drer 

that you renounce your errors and prejudices. It was not 

revenirde erreurf. de (102.) prSfugSm. On iir 

expected that they would abolish such laws. 
e'aitendait pas abolir de telles lots 

Exercise en verbs afihe third corrugation (173.}. 

Jmdicazits present. — I perceive him now. Dost thou not 

apercevoir d prisent 

owe him dac hundred francs? Does he conceive what yon ^ft 
devoir bd cent (75.) concevoir ce que voue 
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We do not understand vbat he means. Do you not perceive the 
concevoir ce quHl veut dire apercevoir 

•teeple ? They (owe still) the rent of their house. 
docker m. redevoir loyer m. 

Imperfect. — I received my income monthly. Didst thou 

percevoir revenue pi. totis lee mois 

not receive his letters from time to time? We owed more than 
recevoir tempe en tempe devoir plus que 

you. Did you not receive news every day? Every 

(39.) nouvelles'pl, tous lee jours Toutes 

time your brothers came to our house they received 

lesfois que venir (223.) chez nous 

great attentions. 
(40.) honniteUt 

Past definite. — I conceived at last the depth of his plan. 

enfin profondeurf, — m. 

I saw him in the street. Did he not receive his salary 

apercevoir appointements'pL 

last week ? . We perceived the danger. Did you not receive 
la semaine passSe apercevoir m. 

last month a visit from your brother? Those teachers owed 
lemoispassS visitef, prScepteur 

their success to their assiduity. 
succh assiduiti f. 

Future. — I shall no longer owe him an3rthing. Will he conceive 

plus lui rien 

that rule? Will your brother receive that advice with indifference? 
regie f, avism, indijfh'encef. 

We shall perceive the setting of the sun. Will you not receive 

coucker m. 

that letter on Friday next? They will easily perceive the 
* vendredi prochain aisiment 

beauties of that poem. 
heautSf, poeme m. 

Conditional. — I ought to go out this morning. Would he not 

devoir 

receive you well ? Ought you thus to neglect your studies ? Chil- 

Devoir ainsi nigliger Studef, art. 

dren should learn every day something by heart. 
devoir apprendre tous les jours quelque chose cceur 
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Imperative.— Receive them with kindness. Do not owe 

bontS 

80 large a sum. Let us conceive the importance of our duties. 
nne si ffrande somme £ devoir m. 

Beceive your income regularly. Let us entertain 
Percevoir revenus pi. rigtdihement concevoir de art. 

horror of vice. 

horreur pour ELTt. — m. 

Subjunctive present or future. — Stop with me until I 

Bestez jtuqu^ct ce que 

receive assistance. Is it credible that he would not understand that 
des secours eroyahle concevoir 

definition ? He will not allow us to owe the least trifle. 

difinilionf, II ne permetf)as que nous moindre bagatellef. 

I cannot understand that you should perceive the least advantage 
Je ne congois pas moindre avantagexa, 

in that undertaking. Is it possible ihat those men should collect 

enireprisel, percevoir (39.) 

uniust taxes? 
mjuste — f. 

Imperfect.^-Hc did not believe that I owed the whole amount 
11 ne croymtpas tout le montant 

of that bill. I wished her to receive my note this mom- 

mSmoire m. Je voulais qu'eUe billet m. 

ing, that she might be no longer uneasy. He wished that we should 
afin qu'elle ne fdt plus inquiet II voulait 

receive them kindly. Could it be possible that you should not 
avec bonte Serait-il 

perceive my design ? Was it probable that we should not con- 
apercevoir desseinm, Etait-il ■ 

ceive his intention? I should not wish them to owe me so much. 
(101.) f. Je ne voudrais pas qu'ils uutant 



Exercise on verbs of ike fourth conjtigation (174.). 

Indicative present. — I hear him. Dost ihou not forbid it 

entendre dkfendre le 

to them? He knows you. Does she not answer? Do those 
Uur (96.) connaitre rSpondre 

^5 
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women sell fruit ? We recognise him. We are waiting. 
vendre (150J) m. reconnaiire aUendre 

Are you not translating a letter for that fixeigner? Do they not 
tradmre itranffer 

pity your niisfoctiines? Thtme children do not fear him. 
piaindre malheurm, craindre 

Are not those young ladies losing their time? Do not your pupik 
demoiselles perdre Hive 

confound these rules with one another? 
con/ondre rigle lea tmet a^ee les autres 

Imperfect.^-I used formerly to paint flowers and land- 

autrefots peindre art. art. ^ay- 

scapes. Wast thou not waiting forme? That did not depend on 
ui^em, atteudre * Cela dSpendre de 

his will. We used to correspond formerly* Were you not feigning 
volontif, correspondre feindre 

to helieve him? Their kindness dijQTused joy among the 

de le croire hontSf, rSpandre art, joief, parmi 

people. They were leading us into error. 
peuplem, induire en erreur 

Past definite. — I put out the fire at fire o'clock. Didst thou 

iUiindre feum, d cmq heures 

not pity him? He knew me again although I had changed 
plaindre reconnaUre quoique fetuse chimgi 

my dress. The chairman suspended the sitting. Did we not 
ihabit president stupenehe sSancef. 

sell it to him again ? You went down into the cellar. Did you 

reveudreU lui descendre h cavef, 

not spill the wine ? They answered me in the course of the 
ripandre vinm, repondre courantm, 

morning. They disappeared the moment he entered. They 
maiinSe f. ditparaUre die que ewtrer 

took us hack in their carriage. 

reconduire * carrossem. 

Future. — ^I shall not compel you to go thither if you do not 

contraindre ay aller ne le 

wish it He will seduce his hearers hy his eloquence. We 
voulezpas s&duire aucUteurm, (101.) Sloquencef. 

shall sell all our furniture. Shall we not aim at the same end? 
vendre meubfesm.^h tendre hUia* 
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WHlycNi hesr me wben I call? Will those men 
entendre quand appeler 

before the judge ? Will thej not infringe the laws? 
devant juge enfreinare loif, 

CoHDiTMVALii— I would KiDodel that work if I had iniie^ 

rtfondre euvragem, (224.) art. 

Wonld he drive yoa to despair ? Would he condesoeMl to 
rkhtire ^ art. dhespoir condeteendre A 

flnnrer euidi » request? Should we not iear to 
tn^nndre & une telle demande eramdre de 

haakl Wenld you not describe the beauties of that bmdnapef 
le dipeindre heautS f. 

Voold nofc my finends introduee you into good con^panyf 

iniroduire art eompagme £. 

Thner workmen (would carry on) the undertaking with succot , 
ouvrier conduire etttreprue suceH 

Imteratiye. — Know me again. Let us unite our endeaTOor^ 
lleeonnaitre joindre ejfori 

in order to do honour to our af&irs. Do not lose your mon^. 
afin de faxre honneur perdre 

Put out the lamp. Enjoin him to write immediately to tbe 
Eteindre lampeL Enjomdre ItU d'ierire immidiatement 

head-master of that college. Let us wait a little lon|per. 

prooUeur college m. Atlendre un peu plus lougiewtpm 

Do not appear so grave. Let us destroy those useless plants. 
partAtre ehieux ditruire inutile ptoMiet, 

Do not spill that water. Paint this rose. 
ripandre Peindre — f. 

SvBJinicTiYE paESENT OR FUTURE. — Speak louder, that 1 

pliu hantf afln qme 

may beer what yon say. Is it possible that I should fear tbemf 
entendre ee que voue dites cravndre 

1 do not suppose that he will answer your letter. He ifleyn mSk 
eupposer ripondre d jmter 

M penknife although we forbid him daily to do it. Tim 
em^m, quoique dSfendre lui toui les jours de fahre 

fgBOitnl wishes us to defend the town to the last I di» 

veut que nous dtfendre ville f. jusqu'iL Vextrhnite Je «r 

not wkb you to pity me. He (is desirous) that they 
veux pas que vous plaindre disirer 
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not increase our trouble. Is it possible that they could not 
accroUre peine f. 

understand me ? 
entendre 

Imperfect. — He would not allow me to sell my horse. Was it 
// ne vmdait pas queje vendre EtaitrU 

possible that he forbade what he had allowed at first? They 

d^endre ee qu'il avail permis d'abord lie 

wished us to paint in oil. I (was desirous) that you should 

wndatent que nous petndre d VhuHe voulais tra^ 

translate those papers for your uncle. It was not expected that 
duire papier oncle On ne s*attendait pas 

they would dye those cloths. We were staying in Naples in order 
teindre drapm, rester ^ afin 

that they might rejoin us. They would be sorry that we should 
que rejoinare fdchi que 

wait the whole day. You ought to tell them that circumstance, 
aUendre toute lajournSe devoir tUre leur eirconstance t, 

in order that they might recognise the truth. 
afin que reconnaUre 

Promiscuous exercise on the Regular verbs. 

I cultivate the arts. Thou cherishest virtue. We encourage 
cuUiver chSrir art. encourager {166.) 

industrious pupils. Is not that youth studying the master- 
art, laborieux jeunehomme Studier chefs' 

pieces of the ancients ? Fine actions excite admiration. Re* 
d'oeuvre art. exciUr art, art. 

ligion elevates the soul. Hope soothes care. Virtue alone 

Slever art. adouciraxt, peine f. art. 

secures an immortal glory. Madame de S^vign^s letters are 
assurer (37.) art. 

charming. Great successes do not always prove a superior mind. 
charmant art. succis prouver 

Euripides and Sophocles contributed to the glory of the Athenians. 
Eunpide Sophocle contribuer{226,) jithSmens 

The honest man acts (according to) his conscience. Wars ofUn 

affir selon f. art. 

begin by the ambition of princes, and always end by the misfor* 
commencer finir 
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tiine of nations. The glory of kings (passes away) like a shadow. 
peuples art. disparaitre comme omhret. 

We often lose our reputation for having ill chosen our friends. 
On (2^1,) per dre sa (215.) malchoisi ses 

Heaven and earth declare the power and wisdom of the 
art. art. annoncer puissance i, art. 

Creator. 
Cr^ateur 

Vm exercises on the Passive verbs, see Syntaxe des Participes, 

JExercise on Heflective verbs (1849 185.). 

Imdicative present. — I rise in summer at five o'clock. Dost 

se lever dans VitS d heures 

ihou. repent? He dresses himself. He does not remember 
se repentir s'kabiller se souvenir 

what I told him yesterday. We walk every day in the 
deceque dis lui se promener tous les jours au 

park. Do you not discourse about that affair? Ypu rest 
peure m. s'entretenir de affaire f. se reposer 

Do you rest? You do not rest. Do you not rest? Are those 

boys making haste ? 
se d^icher 

Past imdefinite.—- I have intended to write to you. Has be 

se proposer de Scrire 

enriched himself at your expense ? Has my friend imagined that 
s'enriehir d vos dipens s*imaginer 

I was wrong? Your brother has intended to go to Paris. We 
favais tort se proposer d^tMer 

have not subscribed to those concerts. Have 3rou not trusted him? 
s*abonner m. se fier d lui 

Have they not fainted? It is said that they have escaped. Those 
s*evanouir On dit s*echapper 

children have fallen asleep. Have they not fallen asleep ? 

s*endormir 

Imperfect. — I was recollecting what I heard last night 

se rappeler^ ce que entendre (226.) hier au soir 

He was often angry without a motive. He abstained from drinking 
sefdcher sans motif s'ahstenir bovre 



vine. We were ooo^kiniog withoot reason. Used you Bot 
(89.) M plamdre raison 

to dresi younelyee in this room ? Did they not laugh at you ? 
s*habiller $e moquer de 

Were they not rejoicing at the good news? They (found tfaem- 
se r^otur de n&uvelle f. se trou- 

selves comfortahle) in that cottage. 
ver bien chaumilref. 

FiiiTTERFKCT. — I had taken possession of the book nrhich belonged 

8*emparer appartenir 

to my brother. He had (placed his trust) in a man unworthy of 

se fier h indigne 

confidence. We had remembered our promise. Had you not 
confiance se ressouvenir de promesse f. 

letired into your study ? They had behaved perfectly well. 
se retirer Stude f. se comporter parfaitement 

They had been proud of that advantage. ^Had not the 

s'enorgueiHk' avantage m 

pilots rushed into the danger to save the crew ? 
pUote se prScipUer m. pour sauver Squipage m. 

Fast definite. — I complained (about this) to my master. That 

se plaindre en (90.) 

flower faded. We rejoiced. Did you make use of the best 
sefiHrir se rijouir se servir 

ezpcessious? They met, but did not speak (to each 

' f. ee rencontrer mais se parler • 

o&er). Those men betrayed themselves. His riches increased 

se trahir richesses s*acereiUre 

and diminished with the same rapidity. 
se disperser rapidite f. 

Past ANTERIOR. — As soon as I had applied myself I surmounted 

Aussitdt que s'appliquer eurmonter {226, y 

an the obstacles. When he had approached the king he spoke. 
m. Quand s'approcher de 

When he had recollected all that had happened he wrote 
se ressouvenir de ce qui (182.) arriver (233.) icrivit 

to his friend. As soon as we had assemUed we went to meet 

s'assembler nous aUdmes d sa ren- 



When you had conversed about his merit you elected h™ 
eoHire e*entretenir de miritem,vous ilHtes le 



ao7 

After having wafted m flie gardaicf tfaeTtoflgrie^ 
^VmmamauU jtfHgfi^UMseframener pi. 

duty Tetunied Dome. 
i^em reUnarmer chex emx 

Fmi pi i i l .ihaH«at mlei feie vidi m ingMfc m poeeediog. Wilt 

mwiSer ^mm proeSdS n h^uste 



ifuiiilipr tfay fnmdmt Wmnoftlbatdiildfdladeep? We 
se MO WBtm i r de pnmeue f. s'emdormir 



pfiriiepB, Win yon devote jouEidf to Aat tinder- 
se remeomirer peui'Hre t'oeeaper de enire- 

telow; ThoKdiildreBwiUcaftdicold. WiH not tiboce geodcmai 

wiAtlieeoinrenetion? Will not thoeemercluniti grow ri<^? 
<2f fl nSgoekmt s*enriehir 



FunrBX astsuok. — As soon as I shall have taken rest I will 
^ sereposer se 



ip year nnde'a. By soch eandnct wilt thon not have 
ekex 99tre omeJt Par une telle ccndmte 



degraded dijrself in his eyes? Bcfiire his de yariure he will hare 

d Avant de jmrHr 



waned his arms. Thereby we shall have fiitigaed ourselves 

e'em p arer de anmet Par Ik eefatigmer 

^ Dojpcipose). Win yon not have stopped at the gate ? Those 
mmmewumt e*arrHer barriereL 

men wiU have betrayed themsdves. 
se trahhr 

CosDmoHAi. raasEKT. — Should I not tnist yon! Thoawooldst 

M>Efrd(324.) 

nelhe eflfcuded, Wooldhenot devote hinsiplf to drawing? 
s'afeiuer e^appliqmer art. dessm m. 

Weald net year sister deeeive herself? Shotdd we not defend 

ee tremper se difendre 

OMJsl r es ? Would you assemble in tlm room? They would 

eerhimr 

espoae diemsdves to the greatest dangers. Those women would 
t'expoeer 

aeeostom Aemselves to work. Would those mini iteis submit 
t*kiAifwer axttrmoailm. eeetmmeUre 
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to such whims? They would not expose themselves so 
de teU caprices s'exposer «t 

rashly. 
thn^airement 

Past. — Should I not have repented for having listened to him ? 

se repentir de Vavoir icoutS 

He would not have yielded to their entreaties. We should never 

te rendre instance 

have parted. Would you have boasted without reason? Those 
se sSparer se vanter 

birds would have flown away. Those soldiers would have revolted. 

s*envoler se rStfoUer 

Would not those gentlemen have been astonished at that decision? 

s*itonner de division {, 

Those poor children would have rejoiced at the happy news. 

se rfjouir de nouvelle f. 

Imperative. — Rest, my friend. Do not walk (any more). 
se reposer sepromener plus 

In doubt, abstain. Let us remember that our first dutv is 
Dans le doute s*abstenir se rappeler devoir m. 

to be just. Expect to hear from me. Do not trust to his 

s'attendre d recevoir de mes nouvelles sefier 

promises. Make haste. Refresh yourselves. Never despair. 

promesse f. se dSpicher se rafraichir se dhesph'tr 

Do not fatigue yourselves too much. 
seftUtguer trap * 

Subjunctive present or future.— -I must devote myself 

Ilfaut queje s'appliquer 

to this study with more zeal. It is absolutely necessary that thou 
itudef, plus de zHe II faut absolument 

shouldst inure thyself to work. I wish he may be better. 
s*kabituer au travail disirer qu*il se porter mieux 

Is it not essential that we should get up early every day ? 

essentiel se lever de bonne heure tousles jours 

I do not think that you repent your errors. Is it probable that 
Je fie crois pas se repentir de 

they will interfere in that lawsuit? I fear that those liquids will 
se mUer de proces m. craindre que liqueur ne 
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ey ap or al e. Do yen think thatdiote flowen will hdet Sofipoaiig 
gSvaparer Crtfgab'vomt uJUtrir Suppote que 

Hbey thould remember it, do yoa think they will boast about it? 
UBOUvemrde ievamUrde 

TawTs — ^It it poatiUe that 1 gbonld hare fainted ? It is astoniding 
SepeuUU que t'evanauir II est Hotmant 

Aat tfaon hast grown rich so soon. I do not beliere that he has fled. 
s'enriekir sU&t Je ne ercu pa$ 9*enfuir. 

Do joa suppose that we have parted willingly? It will never 
9*imafmer se eSparer vohntiere On ne eroira 

he bdiered that yoa hare deceived yotuBdves to soch a degree. It is 
" '" s*abuier un tel pokni On 



ttand that they have sorrendered to the enemy. It is not pro- 
ermkU que ne serendre ennemim. 

baUe that they have determined to depart without taking leave of 

se didder d partir prendre congi 

dbetr friends* 

IvrBBVECTw-— They wished that I should remember the rules 
On vouhut se souvenir de rhglement 

«f Ae fldiooL I was not desirous that thou shouldst complain. We 
MUL distrer se pUundre Nous 

WMhed him to walk a little every morning. Was it necessary 
mmBons qu*U se promener tous les matins FaUait-il 

ibat we should trust that imprudent man ? It was not required that 
sefierh On iiexigemi pas que 

joa shooM have recourse to this method. They wished them to re- 

se servir de moyen m. On voulait qu*ils se r^ 

joiee. Did they not wish them to remember that message? 
jamr Ne dhtraU-im pas quails se ressouvenir de commission f. 

PLurERFECT.— Could they have wished that I had practised fen* 

AurtutHm voulu s'exercer dfaire 

dag before my departure ? It would have been necessary for 
iesanmes avant de partir II aurait faUu que 

tfieetohave defended thyself more valiantly. They did not believe 
te se defendre vaiUamment On ne eroyait pas 

^bat we should have met so soon. Was it possible for yon to 

se riunir que 

lunre rejoiced at that dismal news? We could have wished 
se rSfouir de fdchruse nouveUe Nous aurions pu denrer 
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that they bad remembered exactly all ihe particulars of that 

se rappeler exactement dStaiis m. 

extraordinary event. He would not have wished your frieacb 

extraortUnaire hfSnement m. II n'aurait pas voubi que 

to have meddled with that ridiculous quarrel. 
9€ miler de rie&cuie quereUe L 

Exercise on UnipersoTial or Impersonal verbs (186.}. 

I want a penciL There are seveial in my desk. Does It 
/a^tr(192.) Y avoir Qm) plusieurx ptifUr^m. pleu- 

rain ? I want fifty pounds. It appears that he is right Will he 
voir livre parattre il a raison 

not want writing-paper^ pens, and ink? Could there be a child 
faUoir Pourraitr-U (186.) 

iiappier than the one who has always caused the joy of his parents ? 
celui faU joie f. 

There must be great difficulties in that undertaking. I did not 
II doit y avoir de difficult^ f. enlreprisef. Je ne croy- 

think that it was necessary (for me) to write again. It (is important) 
ait pas faUoir me Scrire £e uouveau importer 

to succeed. Was it not necessaiy that he should answer him? 
de rhissir falloir{l9\,) repondre lui 

Must that man come in ? Yes, be must. That is wJiat I want. 
faUoir que entrer illefaiU Cest lace que faUoir 

There still remain nine francs, which I ought to have paid a week 
encore resier faurais d4 payer il y a huit 

ago. There would be mois happineBS if the people were more 
jours Y aiDoir de bonheur si peuple m. (224.) 

enlightened. Is there any one who boasts more than that man I 
Scittirer Y avoir quelqu*uu se vaater 

JExercise on the Irregtdar verbs (page 1&7 et aeq,), 

I am going thither now. Shall you go with lum tomorrow? 
aUer y ^present 

l^t down, ladies, you (look tired). WiU you send it to him ? 
S'asseoir ave%Vairfattgut (246.) envoyer 

I was drinking a glass of water. We ran when he called ut* 
hoire aceourir appeler 

Here lies a great poet. I wrote the whole morning. Do not 
a^pisir poete Scrire toute la maiinte 
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go awaj yet. I shall lend your letter by ihe post Do yoa 
s*em Mar encore envaifer paste f. 

Aink tibat he will write thk evening? May the name of that 

croire eerire (237.) 

great maa be blessed fiom generation to generation I Do that for 
bSnir generation en Faire 

me. I would do it if I could. I have inquired about 

fake pouvoir (224.) e'enquerir (227.) de 

ihatt man oTerywhere. Would lie not avoid flatterers if he 
fortout fuir art flatteur 

knew all thebr falsehood? 

Lmme^-e (224.) fausseU f. 

That bill is due today. Do you wish me to send 

ietire de change ichaur vouhir que envoyer (2370 

by the post? Those trees blossomed twice every year:. 

potte f. fievair (223.) deuxfois ious let ans 

Shall I gather some of these flowers? Allow me to offer you 
xueSSr guelquee^nes Permettre de offrir 

40aMu Did yon not know your lessons this morning? I 

en eatfoir (225.) 

wished yon to read a chapter or two. That book (is worth) 

vouhir que voue lire (240.) cJiapttre m. valcar 

M guinea. Do you think that he wishes to purchase it? 

gtuniet croire vouloir{237*) acheter le 

Thoae duldiea were laughing. I (was much delighted) in that 

rire beaucoup se plaire 

it is not believed that lie b dead. Should I not foresee 
OnneeroUpae mourir prSvoir 

vnail Do yoa think he will take all that money? 

oroir^ que prendre (237.) 

I riiall follow him everywhere. His strength fails him from 
euhre partout foreeei, pi. d^aillir lui 

day to day. 



The fimit that child gathers is not ripe. Commerce was 
(120.) cu^lUr mdr art m. 

flourishing in our country. We must remain here 

fieurir H faut que nous rester (237.) 

till we know the truth. That colour does not 

i'& ce que savoir (237.) couleur f. 
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become you. I will lend you this umbrella for fear it should rain. 
seoir priter de orainte qu'il ne pleuvoir {2^7,) 

Are we not learning these rules with facility ? J used often 
apprendre aisSment 

to see your cousin when I was in Paris. That good man 
voir (222.) d brave 

was living in peace, on the patrimony of his ancestors. We were 
vivre en paix dans patrimoine m, phres 

going towards the meadow when we saw the villagers. They 

aUer vers prairie f. voir (226.) viUageois 

were milking their cows. Is it possible that I should screen 
traire vache f. soustraire 

those (guilty persons) from the rigour of the laws ? Would 
(237.) coupahles d rigueuri, 

they have hurt you in that lawsuit? 
nmre proch 

Have you read that work ? Do you think it is worth while ? 

lire valoir (237.) la peine 

Must I follow him the whole day ? Was not Napoleon 

FaiU-il queje suivre (287.) toute lajoumie 

born in the island of Corsica? Never contradict with ill 

nattre (226.) ile Corse contredire 

humour. I was reading when your brother arrived. Has he 

humeur lire arriver (226.) 

interrupted you? I did not believe that it was raining 

interrompre croire (222.) pleuvoir (240.) 

then. In absolving that man justice was not done. That author 
ahsoudre on n^a pas faH justice 

has acquired celebrity by his works. Are they going 

acquirir de art. cSlSbriti f. ouvrage m. s*en 

away? Have you learnt this lesson? We undid all the work. 
dller apprendre difaire (226.) 

Are you not doing your exercise ? Philosophy comprehends 
(219.) faire Mmem. art. comprendre tat 

logic, ethics, physics, and metaphysics. 

logiqttef, art, morale, ts, art. physique f. 9, art mitaphysique f. 8, 

Let us learn. 
apprendre 

They (pulled down) the walls of their garden. Will you not send 
ahattre murm. jardinm, envoger 
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it to diem ? He has extracted many of these examples from the 
(96.) exiimre plusieurs exew^^fie 

Dictionary of the French Academy. Did you not displease 

tBetiotmaire AeadenueL (245.) dSpuureii 

yoor iieneiactor? Have they not written to you the details of the 
UeitfmUur Serire ditailm, 

mayor's feast? She moved the heart of that unfeeling man. 
hanqmeivLchi^pie Swwuvoir msemible 

Sciences, arts, and literature flourished in France in 
art. art. art fleurir sous 

iSbe reign of Louis XIV. I do my duty, do yours. He has 
riynem. faxre devohrm. 

not committed that fault He will never admit those principles. 
commeiire fautef, admettre prmeipet 

'Wm he believe it? I do not see it The enemies were com* 
ertnte voir ennemi com* 

pletely beaten. The artillery (beat down) the tower. 
piHewtent battre abattre touri. 

It b^;ins to be hot; it is time (to throw off some clothing). 
n eoamenee d faire ehaud de Me dSvSUr 

Describe all you saw in that beautiful city. It was the first 
Dierire tout ee gue voir Cefut 

battalion of the third r^ment which assaulted the entrench- 
baimttomia. rSgimentm, auailUr retranche^ 

menta. They died of grief. Is it not that spring which moves 
flitfiiftm. mourhr retsortm. mottvoir 

die whole machine? You do not hate any one. The empire of 
iomte la f. hair personne 

the Babylonians was flourishing (in former times). Does he not 
BabjfiomenM Jieurir atUrefoiM 

hate that ridiculous parade ? I (had a glimpse of) that beautiful 
hair ridieuie tqfpareil m. entrevoir (226.) 

laadaespe. We were elected. Have they not inclosed that field? 
ptq^gagevk. Hire enclore champ m. 

WiQlie omit the circumstance? Have you read it? Will not that 
omettre lire 

conduct hurt your interests? I will follow his example. Fur- 
ctmduiie f. nvire d inUriU m. iuivre Poor* 

•no your course quietly. 
numre chtmm tranquillement 



\ 
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The eliaimuKB did not collect tlie votes. I know the truth 
prhideni recve^Ur wis savoir 

flCFW. Your behaviour has not pleased your tutor. Your 
kprheni condnUe pkare d pricepUur 

guardian wrote to yon lost week. That man cannot convince 

iuteur Serire(226.) conoaincre 

Ida comCitBentB of the sincerilfy of hit intentions. Let us see what 
eommeikmtm, sincSritef. < voir (123.) 

you have written. (Have the goodness to) teil him that I shall send 
icrire Vouloir dire lui envoyer 

fitat amount in the course of the week. See him if you can. 
montantm, courantm. getnainef. Voir pouvoir 

Behold the admirabk order of the universe ! I would wish you 

erdre vouhir que 

tv keep your word with rae. They surprised the enemy, 

fenir (240.) * parole * tne surprendire 

Would this work be good £at nothing I This new-fashioned 
ouvrage m. valoir * rien chapeau m. cTtm 

hat becomes you wonderfully* Those colours will not 

nouveau g4>4i aeoir d tnerveiUe 

become her. 
seoir lui 

Did not the Greeks vanquish the Persians at Marathon, Salamisy 

vainer e (226.) Perse d '—■^—^kSalamine 

Flatsa, and Myeale ? Thereby did they not transmit their gloiy 
dPlatie d— Par Id trmumettre gloiref, 

to their posterity? Will you be able to accomplish that affair? 
post^itS Pouvoir venir d bout de 

That general officer will very soon be promoted to the rank of 

incessammeni promouvoip 

French marshal. You suppress an interesting deserq^tion^ Gould 
marichal de France iaire intereseani f. Peuvwr 

you foresee their misfortunes? Do you know the truth of his 
(225.) prSvoir malheur m. savoir 

evidence ? My brother knew Fvenck and. Gennan* Yok ttlls- 
Umoignagem. savoir lefrangais Vallemand eatii~ 

fj your master. You fellow the precept. That answer is 
jmire eaiisfaire d prScepte m. rSpotHe fv» 

equivalent to a refusal. They lived together. The memcnyr of that 
Sguivaloir refusm. vivre mimoireik 
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logHbtor, hh nam^ his glory wili live to the most distant 
UgUUitmr vhre jtuque dam lapostirUS la 

posterity. Fatliera live again in their children. 

phureevUe art rewivre 

Go and fetch from my library, a volume of Seneca. He has 
* fuirir hiblhihequef, Sinkque 

inqnned abont the state of your affairs. That cornice does not 
s Vj i gaf I II i€ Hatm. comichef, 

snfficienfly jnt out. The parliament sitting in London« Our sweetest 
wSZrr seoir ^ 

food was the milk of our goats and sheep, which we took 

— '->m.pl. (223.) chevre de (102.) hrebts avoir 



caie to milk ourselves. We were sitting on the banks of the 
— ^ de 8*as8eoir hard 



Tkameii^ whence we contemplated myriads of vessels, which bring 
^Pamiiei, contempler desmUUers (ysporter 

every year the riches of the two hemispheres. A bad action k 

hSmispheres 

Allowed by repentance. Ajiacharsis went into Greece. Abeautifol 
SKwre de art. repetUirm, aUer 

ihoiigbt well expressed pleases at all times. A single day 

exprimer pimre dans tous les temps seul 

tamiiBh the ^ory of twenty years. Think much, speak little, 
pamfoir termr 

write Usu 

Promiscuous Exercise cm the Verbs. 
Chiefly for viva voce practice. 

[Saeh of the follovring sentences may be varied and extended so as to 
bt made the foondation of several others : as, / speak^ — I do not speak i 
dbea ke spedtT does ske speak to you? have we spoken to the master T 
elc] 

M6* Non. Did, used in English in interrogations, must, according to 
Ae time when the action expressed by the verb took place, be rendered 
in Frendi by the interject, past definite, or past indefinite of the incB- 
cative. Thiu, Did he know? may be translated by SaoaitM? sat-U? or 
o^MaaT 

34S« Note. Would, toiU, should, shall, etc., being sometimes principal 
vcAb and sometimes only anxUiaries to other verbs, must be translated 
iftl» fkench according to their meaning. Thus, He wouid not go, may be 
~ by any of the following sentences : H n*irait pas ; ilne wudr a it 
* J il ne voaknt pas aUer ; il ne voubtt pas aUer ; or, iln*a pas vomlU' 
Wittyoa comet may likewise be rendered by VtendTez-iwNxX ^% 
■wifcjr^geKt geitir 7 



! 
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247. NoTB. English passive verbs used in a general sense, to express^ 
that something is, has been, or will be done, may in most instances be 
rendered in French by the active voice, with on as the nominative (see 
Pronoms indents in the Syntax). Thus the sentence, a letter has been 
received, may be rendered by on a rept une lettre, 

I speak (parler). Let us walk (se promener). Write 
(icrire). Do not interrupt (interrompre). WiU he stay 
Irester) ? Do not run (courir). Have they complained (se 
plaindre)? We have not finished (^Jinir), Are they not 
ringing («>wwer)? Do you not borrow (emprunier)? Does 
the master reward (rdcompenser) ? Have they not doubted 
(dotUer)? Did (246.) not your sister (103.) guess (deviner)? 
Did those men refuse (^refuser)? Did they call (appeler)? We 
do not give (danner). Shall I consult (consuUer)? We should 
walk (marcher). Would they eat (manger)? Would not the 
judges condemn (condamner) ? Is the servant coming up 
(monter)? Will he carry it (porter)? Will he think ( penser) ? 
Would they not forgive ( pardonner)? We were dining then 
(diner, ahrs). At what time does he breakfast (a queUe heurCy 
defeuner) ? We do not sup (souper). Would he not plead 
(plaider)? The workmen demolish (oi/rncr, d^mo/ir). Are 
you not considering (riJUchir)? Did they not show it to you 
(mofUrer) ? I will not offend (offenser\ Did not my fa&er 
warn you (avertir)? They shuddered (frimir). Would you 
applaud (applaudir)? 

Would not your friends suffer (souffrir) ? Do not the rays 
of the sun dazzle (ihlouir) ? Can you define this (pouvoir^ 
definir) ? Shall you not return (revenir) ? Will those mer- 
chants buy (acheter) ? I owe (devoir). Have you conceived 
that idea (concevoiry (die) ? Have they not deceived my dear- 
est hopes (ddcevoir, esp&ance) ? Have they levied (percevoir) 
unjust taxes? Have they perceived (apertevoir) their error? 
Does she sell (vendre) gloves ? Have you not spilt (r^xmdre) 
the ink ? Will they laugh (rire) ? Let us begin (commencer). 
Let that child sleep (laisser dormir). Do you understand me 
(comprendre) ? He would (24-6.) not stop (s'arriter). Would 
you not hurt yourself (^c hksser)? Do you think that they 
would not consent (croire, conseniir (237.)) ? Would not those 
children come down when you called them (vouloir, descendre^ 
appeler) ? Would he not get weak (s^affaihlir) ? Did (245.) 
she not blush (rougir) ? Would you not have chosen that 
colour (choisir) ? You ought not to resist (devoir^ rdsister), 
WiU he not clean (nettoyer) the library ? They have obtained 
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it (pbtenir). Would you teach (enseigner)'^ Does it not 
rain (pleuvoir) ? 

Do not prombe (pramettre). Have you not heard it (c»- 
tendre)? Will they not repent (se reperUir)? Rise (se lever). 
Go out (sartir). Let us obey (pbeir). Would you not suffer 
(souffrir)? Let us rejoice (se r^jouir). Let us not fear 
(crakndre). Will he not cure {gti^rir) ? Have they not an- 
swered (rSpondre) ? Mend this pen (tailler, plume). We were 
succeeding (rittssir). Do not disobey (desobUr), They would 
perish (pirir). Let us hope (espSrer), Let us rest (se re" 
poser). Have you found it (trouver) ? Would those pupils 
devote themselves to that science (iteve, s'applimier) ? Will 
you take it (prendre)'^ Have they fled (juir)'^ We will 
know it (savoir). You will know him (connaitre). They will 
correspond (correspondre). Answer (r^pondre). Do not mis- 
take (se tromper). He boasts (se vanter). Make haste (se 
d^pecher). Behave well (se comporter bien). Do we not re- " 
joice (se rejouir) ? How do you do (se porter) ? How is your 
(103.) father (se porter)'^ Sit down (s'asseoir). We open 
(ouvrir) the door. Does this grammar belong to you (appar^ 
tenir) ? Do you not see (voir) ? 

Does that boy displease you (d^plaire a)? Be silent (se 
taire). We paint (peindre). She feigns (feindre). They were 
extinguishing it (eteindre). Will they not disappear (dispa- 
raUre)? Do you recognise him (reconnaitre)? Was not your 
sister learning (apprendre) that language ? He does not un- 
dertake it (entreprendre). You surprise me (surprendre)* 
Was she describing it (dicrire) ? Do you think I have never 
travelled (croire, voyager) ? We have done (faire) an exer- 
cise. Have you not avoided (iviter) that danger? We are 
interested in (sHntdresser d) that affair. He was dying (se 
nunirir). She is fainting (s*evanouir). Hold it (tenir). Will 
you not subscribe (s^abonner) ? Will not your friend read 
(lire) your brother's letter ? Has he not returned it (rendre)? 
Keep your word (garder, parole). Would they not come 
(venir) and spend the evening (passer la soiree) ? Does your 
sister apply to work (s'appliquer au travail) ? Will you not 
receive company (recevoir du monde) ? Have you taken tea 
(prendre le thi) ? Do not refuse him that service (r^user ce 
service). Would not the secretary warn us (privenir) ? 

Smell this flower (sentir). Let us serve him (servir). Have 
you broken (casser) this glass ? Do you like reading (aimer 
d Hre) ? Let us not stop on the road (s*arriter en route^^ ^Ok& 

I4 
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was eiideavourine to please you (chercher ct plaire). Come 
near (yajmrocher). Do you believe it (croire) ? You were 
drinking (boire) water. Are you going (aUer) to London ? 
He contradicts a false report (d^mentir un faux rapport). 
Does he employ his time well {employer bien le temps) ? Is he 
not becoming rich (devenir riche)? I am dull (s'ennu^er). 
Are they dancing a quadrille or a country-dance (danser une 
canlre-danse, une angiaise) ? Was not your ( 1 03.) mother un- 
easy (s'inquiiier) ? Are you hungry (avoir faim) ? You 
should learn music (c^oeV, apprendre). I am going to translate 
(aUer^ traduire). Will they elect him (ilire) ? They are going 
away (/en oiler). Will they be admitted (admettre) ? Wait 
Cattendre). He was deceiving you (tromper). Where shall 
I drive you (vouhir que, conduire)? Will he follow you 
(suivre) ? Do you remember it (se souvenir de) ? Let us 
gather (cueiUir) some of these flowers. 

Will not your servant deliver (remetbre) this letter to him ? 
You should abstain from meat (devoir s'ab^enir). Will the 
teacher explain that rule (prio^ieur, expUquer^ regie) ? The 
members of the committee assembled (s^assembler). Have you 
made use of that (se servir de)? We were dressing ourselves 
(s'habiller). This book is worth (vahir) ten francs. Do not 
laugh at him (se moquer de). He dresses in the French style 
(se mettre a la fran^ise). Has the surgeon dressed their 
wounds (chirurgien^ panser^ hUssure) ? Were they consenting 
(oonsentir)? I shall soon go to sleep (s*endormir). Why 
does he beat that child (battre)? See what they have written 
(twtr, icrire). Will (24^.) you advance (vouloir avancer) 
nfty francs ? Dye this cloth (teindre, drap). Ought they to 
resist (devoir, risister) ? Were they not all running to his 
assistance (accourir, seoours) ? Can your brother drive («o- 
voir, conduire) ? Wi 11 y ou not embark at Dover (s'embarquer) ? 
He smiled (sourire). Tell him to frank this letter (dire de^ 
payer le port de or affranchir). You dare not (oser). Have 
they caught him (attraper) ? 

Should we not send it back (renvoyer)? These colours are 
well matched (etre assorti). He goes to bed at eleven o'clock 
(se caucher a onze heures). Is your brother angry (fdch^)? 
Let us not debate (discuter). Have those pupils thanked you 
(remercier) ? When these exercises are* corrected we j^baU 
learn them by heart (tkime, corrigery apprendre par coeur), 
I have just had (see Idiomatic tenses^ page 85 et seq,) the 

* seroni. 
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letter. We have just seen your broUier. I liad just spoken to 
your friend. We are going to have a holiday. We are to 
have one tomorrow. We were going to have one today. Were 
you not to have had an answer this morning ? You ought to 
ask. Yon ought to have asked. He has just been rewarded 
(247«)* They had just been punbhed. They are to be sent 
away (renvoj^er). They were to be sent away this morning. 
We have just written to the chairman (pr^Ment), He ought 
to have come this afternoon. We had just risen (se lewr) 
vrhen the news came. You ought to have taken (^porter) that 
letter to the post-office last night. 



PARTICIPLES. 

248. The Fkrtidple is a word which partakes^ or par- 
ticipates^ of the properties of a verb and an adjective. 
It has die signification and government of a verb, as des 
enfants aimant Dieu, children loving God ; des en/ants 
awidg de IHeUf children loved by God ; ce gin^al ay ant 
vamcu Pefmemij that general having conquered the 
enemy; and^ like an adjective, it expresses also the 
quality or state of persons or things ; as, un voyageur 
fatigue, a weary traveller; une moAson Men bdfie, a 
house well bmlt. 

Theie are two sorts of participles : the participle 
present, ending in ant, as chantant, unissant ; and 
tlie participle past, which has various terminations, as 
chanii, uni, aperqu, mis, Scrit, etc. (See the Syntax.) 



UNDECUNED PARTS OF SPEECH*. 

ADVERBS. 

249, The Adverb modifies a verb, an adjective, or 
another adverb ; it is placed near and generally after 
the verb, to express where, w/ien, and haw the action is 



^ For the etymology of the French invariable or imde d incd parts of 
tpttdbf and of the words oi most frequent occmrence, sodi as artides, pio- 
etCy see the Mmmel 0jfmolofiqme, 
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II parle dloqtcemmetUf Hie speaks eloquently. 

II est fort estim6, He is much esteemed. 

C'est tres-hien fait, It is very well cUme, 

Most adverbs, in French, are formed by adding to 
adjectives the syllable ment; as, 

Sage, tinse ; Sagement, wisely, 

Libre, /r^ ; Librement,yrce/y. 

The following take an ^ before the final ment : aveuffUmeni, commode' 
mmt, confirm&tent, ^hormementf uniform^ment. 

Ment is added to the masculine of the adjective, if the 
adjective ends with a vowel ; or to its feminine, if not ; 
as. 

Utile, useful \ Utilement, usefully. 

Doux, gende ; Doucement, gendy, 

Attentif, cUtentive, Attentivement, attetitively* 

Except gentil, which makes gentiment ; and eommunct confuse^ diffuse^ 
expretse^ importune^ obscure j precise, profonde^ which change the e mute 
into e\ as commvniment, confiu^mentf etc. The adjectives beau, nouveem, 
fou, and mou form their adverbs from their feminine, bellCy nouvellef/olie, 
moUe, thus, bellement^ nouvellement, etc. ImputU is also an exception, and 
makes impun^enf. 

Adjectives in ent or ant change 7it into m to form 
adverbs in ment ; as, 

Patient, patient ; Patiem ment, patiently. 

Savant, learned; Savamment, learnedly. 

Lent, slow, makes lentement ; present mskes pr/sentement. 

Note. French adverbs in ment are generally derived from a Latin ad- 
jective with the noun mens, mind, (meaning intention,) in the ablative ; as 
HONESTA MENTE, honnetcmcnt, honestly. 

[_For the placing of adverbs^ see 241.] 

List of Adverbs and Adverbial eaypressions most in use* 

A dessein, on purpose, Alentour, aroundy in the dr* 

A droite, on the right, ^ cumference, 

A fond, thoroughly, A Tenvi, vying with one an* 

Ailleurs, elsewhere, other, 

A jamais, /or ever, A Timproviste, unexpectedfy, 

Ainsi, thus, Alors, then, 

A la fois, at once, A part, aside, 

A Tamiable, amicably, A peine, scarcely. 
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^pr^demain, the day after Derriere, behind. 

tomorrow. Des lor8,/row thai time, 

A pr^ent, notv. D^sormais, henceforth. 

Assez, enough. Dessous, underneath. 

Aujourd'hui, today. Dessus, upon. 

Au moins, at least. De suite, immediately, 

Aui>aravant, before. Devant, before. 

Aupr^, itear, D'ici, hence. 

Aussi, cu, also. D ordinaire, generally. 

Aussitdt, as soon^ immedicUely. Dor^navant, henceforth. 

Autant, <u much. D od, whence. 

AutrefoiSy formerly. Du reste, besides. 

Autrement, otherwise. En SLvsLut,fortvard, 

Avant-hier, the day before yes- Encore, stiil, yet. 

terday. Enfin, at last. 

Avec soib, carefully. Ensemble, together. 

Beaucoup, much. Ensuite, afterwards. 

Bien, wetl. En sus, over. 

Bientdt, soon. Environ, about^ near. 

C^ hither (viens ca). Expres, on purpose, 

(^ et 1^ up andaoivny to and Fort, very. 

fro, Guere, little, but little, few, 

clans, within. Hier, yesterday. 

Cependant, in the meantime. Ici, h^e, 

Certes, certainly. Incessamment, shortly, forth- 
Ci for ici, here. with, — incessantly. 

Ci-apr^, hereafter. Instamment, earnestly. 

Combien, how much, limo Ja,d\s, formerly. 

many, how far. Jamais, ever (with ne, never). 

Comme, as, how. Jusque-la, so far. 

Comment, how. Jusqu'oii, how far, 

D'ahordf^rst. La, there. 

D'ailleurs, besides. La-bas, yonder. 

Davantage, more. La dedans, within. 

De^^ et del^ up and doum, LiO'mjfar. 

to and fro. Longtemps, a long time. 

Dedans, laWtin. Lors, then. 

De gr6, unllingly. Maintenant, now. 

Dehors, outside. Mai, badly. 

D^^ already. Meme, even. 

Demain, tomorrow. Mieux, better, rather. 

De m^me, in the same manner. Moins, less, 

De plus, moreover. Naguere, ^/brmer/y. 




Ainrs&Bs. 



Ne, not 

Nc.pas (151.). 
N^aDDiotns, nevertheless, 
Ni plus ni moins, neither mare 

nor less, 
Notamment, especially. 
Nuitamment, nightly. 
Nullement, by no means. 
Oil, where. 
Oui, yes. 

Parfois, sometimes. 
Partout, everywhere. 
Pele-mele, in confusion, 
Peu, little, 
Peut-etre, perhaps. 
Pis, worse. 
Plus, more. 
Plus tot, sooner, 
Plutot, rather. 
Pour lors, then. 
Pourtant, however. 
Presentement, now 
Presque, almost. 
P*res, near ; ici pres, herdiy, 
Procbe, near. 
Puis, then, 
Quand, when, 
Qnelquefois, sometimes, 
Saus fa^on, without cers' 

mony, 
Sciemment, knowingly. 



Sens dessus dessoos, upside 

down. 
Si, so, 

Soudain, suddenly, 
Souvent, often. 
Sur-le-champ, immediately. 
Surtout, above all, 
Tant, so much, so many. 
Tantot, soon, by and by, some* 

times. 
Tant soit peu, ever so little. 
Tard, late. 
Tot, soon. 

Tot ou tard, sooner or later. 
Toujours, always. 
Tout a Vhewre, presej^fy. 
Tour a tour, by turns. 
Tout a coup, suddenly. 
Tout a fait, quite. 
Tout d*un coup, all at once. 
Tout de suite, immediately. 
Toutefois, hotoever, 
Tres, very, 
Trop, too nmch, 
V^ritablementy and other ad- 

verbs in ment derived from 

adjectives. 
Vite, qmcUy. 
Volontiers, ivilUngly, 
VraimeDt, truly, indeed. 
Y, there. 



250. Frequently adjectives are used adverbially, as in the 
following examples : 

Jffe speaks truly. 

She sings out of tune. 

Thou spedkest low or in a whisper. 

The bird flies high. 

That flower smells sweet 



II dit vrai, 
Elle chante faux, 
Tu paries bos, 
L'oiseau vole haut, 
Cette fleur sent bon, 



251. The above and all other adverbs are generally classed according to 
their signification with r^erence to mannerj timet place, order, guantity, 
comparison, affirmatUm or negation. 

Thus the adverbs of manner are, sagement, wisely ; polmemt, p«tit^; 
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vii€t quickly ; leniementf slowly ; prudemmenif prudently ; nWehammenf, 
wickedly ; fjient ^^^ i f>^t badly, etc. 

The adverbs of time are, autr^oigf jadist formerly ; alorSf then ; awHtdt, 
as soon as ; bientdtf soon ; hier^ yesterday ; aujourd'huif today ; demaint 
tomorrow; dAottnaiSf henceforth; iOtf soon; iard, late; toujours, al- 
ways, etc. 

The adverbs of place are, o<^, where ; iet, here ; M, there ; partout, 
everywhere ; deitoust underneath ; desiui, upon ; dedansj within ; dehon, 
outside ; alintour, around ; ailleurtj elsewhere, etc. 

The adverbs of order aro, d'adordj at first ; premUrementf secondement 
(7S.),|wi«, enmiiet then, etc. 

The adverbs of quantity are, pen, little ; trop^ too much ; moinsy less ; 
ieaueoupf much ; aitaez, enough ; iantf so much ; autant, at much ; com' 
lien, how much ; davantaye, more, etc. 

The adverbs of eomparutm are, nUeux, better ; plus, more ; motne, less ; 
de meme, in the same manner ; mun, as ; eomme, as, etc. 

The adverbd of affirmaium and negation are, oui, yes ; non, no ; ne,..pat, 
mt..*p(nnt, not ; nuUemenff by no means, etc. 

2^:?. NoTB. P/iM, more, compared virith davaniage, more. P/im ex- 
presses a comparison, davantage implies one ; the former establishes it in 
a direct, the latter in an indirect manner : Lee Bomaine oni plus de bonne 
foi que lee Grece. The Romans have more good faith than the Greeks. Let 
Greet Wont guire de bonne foi^ lee Komaina en ont day a ntao k . The Greeks 
have but little good faith, the Romans have more. The position of davan^ 
tage is properly at the end of the clause or phrase. In the case of the 
infinitive, however, it may either precede or follow the verb ; in which 
•ituation it admits of the comparative construction of plus : // n^eat rien 
eu'on done davantaok recomm&nder, ou recommander DATAirrAOB, aux 
Jnme e gene, que de prendre garde aux iiaieone quHla forment. There is 
■otbtng that ought to be more recommended to youth, than to mind what 
eoimeuons they form. See in the Syntax, Observations sur Vemploi de 
ptutiewrs adverbes. 

Ready translate^ and parse: 

Vous Tavez fait a deMein. — Touniez ^ droite, puis d gauche. 
'—II m'a enseign^ la grammaire d fond. — Que Dieu soit lou6 
ii jamaiB I— Je m*enDuie ici» allons ailleurs. — Vous le voulez 
aiosiy j'y conseiu. — Vous entreprenez trop ^ la fois. — Ar- 
raogez-vous k Tamiable. — Ces 61^Te8 ^tudient k Tcnvi. — Ne 
•urvenez done f>a8 ainsi, h rimproviste. — Ne demeuriez-vous 
pas alors i Paiis ? — A peine sait-il lire.^ — C*6tait autrefois la 
mode. — ^DineroDs-nous bientdt? — Savez-vous combien cela 
ooiite ? — Je ne sais comtnent il pent vivre. — II le fera de gr6 
CO de force. — Adieu, jusqu*^ demaiu. — Marchez» ne restez 
pM derri^re.^ — R6fl6chissez-y bien dor6navant. — Essayez en- 
core. — Cette afiaire est enfin termin^e. — Nous sommcs venus 
lei tout exprds. — Nous irons chez vous ensuite. — Venez ici, 
mon bon ami. — JusqtroCl dovcz-vous lire ? — Nous u'irons pas 
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loin aujourd'hui. — £tes-vous prM maintenaut? — Ou allez« 
Tous si vite ? — Tous vos livres sont pMe-m^le dans la biblio- 
theque. 

Je vous §crirai peut-etre demain. — ^Vous ne pourriez faire 
pis, — Cela ne vaut pas plus de trois francs. — Pour lore, que 
ferez-vous ? — N*est-il pas log^ ici pres ? — Parlez-lui sans 
fa9on. — Nous nous s^parames sur-le- champ. — Voici tant pour 
vous et tant pour moi. — Donnez m*en tant soit pen. — Cet 
6v6nement arrivera tdt ou tard, — Parlez tour a tour. — Ma 
sceur est tout a fait r^tablie. — II entra tout a coup. — Ne de- 
meurez-vous pas vis-a-vis? — Je vous obligerai volon tiers. — 
Commencez tout de suite. — Parlez pen, mais parlez a propos. 
— Vous §tes venu tard aujourd'hui, venez plus tot demain. — 
Venez plut6t aujourd*bui que demain. — Une fausse honte 
empeche sou vent de demander, quelquefois meme de donner. 
— Ne cachez jamais les difficultes a votre 61eve ; faites qu*il 
aime a les vaincre. — Ce que Ton conceit bien s'^nonce claire- 
ment, et les mots pour le dire arrivent ais6ment. — Rarement 
de sa faute on aime le t^moin. — Rien de trop est un point, 
dont on parle sans cesse et qu'on n'observe point. 

Exercise. 

He always (24-1. ) says (dire) the truth. He comes (verur) 
sometimes. I will do (faire) it willingly. Go (aller) quickly. 
He spoke then. We have worked (travailler) together. 
They have travelled (voyager) very far. I knew (connaitre) 
him formerly. Shall I never see (voir) him ? How do you 
manage (faire) that? Write (4crire) immediately. Come 
hither. Read (lire) now. He will give him more (252.) of 
it (en), I saw him yesterday. We expected (attendre) you 
the day before yesterday. The painter (peintre) had brought 
together (rassembkr) in the same picture (un meme tableau) 
several different objects : here, a troop of Bacchantes ; there, 
a group of young people (gens) ; here, a sacrifice ; there, a 
reunion of philosophere. I went yesterday to Brighton. I 
have looked for (chercher) that work everywhere, and I have 
not been able to find it (pouvoir trouver). How far is it 
(y a-t'tl) hence to Brussels ? Do you see that house yonder? 
If we cannot do what (123.) he desires, at least we must (191.) 
write to him. He came in (entrer) suddenly. He will suc- 
ceed (reussir) sooner or later. It is late ; you ought (devoir) 
to come sooner. Call afterwards at your brother's (passer chez 
votre frere)^ 
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253. Prepositions, so called from their being /pre- 
fixed to the words which they govern, serve to show the 
relation which some words have with each other \ as, 

Le livre est sttr la table, The book is on the table. 

n est dans la chambre, He is in the room. 

Men oncle vient de Paris, Mi/ uncle comes from Paris, 

De qui parlez^vous ? Of whom do you speak ? 

254. Prepositions are always placed, in French, be-, 
fore the word to which they relate, and never after, as 
is sometimes the case in English ; as, 

Ue quel se plaint-il ? What does he complain of? 

JDurant is the only exception ; we say, sa vie durant. 



Principal 

Ay aty to. 

A cause de, on account of. 
A c6t6 de, bt/, next to. 
A Tinstar de, in the style of. 
Aprds, after. 
A travers, through. 
Attendu, considering. 
An deld de, beyond. 
Aupr^ de, near, 
Autour de, around, about. 
Au travers de, through. 
Avant, before. 
Avec, with. 

Chez,a/ (the house of), among. 
Concemant, concerning, 
Contre, against. 
Dans, in. 
De, of, from. 
Dela, thence. 
Depuis, since, 
Derridre, behind. 
"Dhiyfrom, since, 
Dessus et dessous, upon and 
under. 



Prepositions, 

Devant, before. 

Devers, towards, 

Durant, during. 

En, in. 

En de^a de, on this side of, 

Entre, between, 

Envers, towards. 

Except^, except, 

Faute de,for want of, 

Hormis, except. 

Hers de, otU of. 

Joignant, next to. 

Jusqu*a, as far as. 

Loin de, far from. 

Malgr6, in spite of. 

Moyennant, by means of, for. 

NoDobstant, notivithstanding. 

Outre, besides. 

Par, by, through. 

Par dela, beyond, 

Par-dessus, over, 

Parmi, among. 

Pendant, during, 

Four, for, 

l5 



d 
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?!*' \near,fuixtto. Suivant, a«»rrf% to. 

Pres de, J ' Sur, tgpen. 

Proche, 1 ^^ » Tou chant, concerning, 

Prochede^j ' ^' Wers, towards. 

Quant ^ as iOy as for, Voici, here is. 

Sans, toithout, Voil^, there is, 

Sauf, except. Vis-a-vis, 1 

Selon, according to. Vis-a-vis de, J ^^ 

Sous, under. Vu, considering, 

255. Note. The preposition d is used for io^ at or tn, before proper 
names of places, such as towns, villages, etc., and the preposition em is 
used for tQcxm befiDre names of countries and provinces ; as, 

Je vais a Tours, / am going to Tourt, 

Mon pere est <3 Paris, My father » at or in Paris, 

II demeure d, Londres, He Uveg in London, 

Nous alloQS en Ecosse, We are going to Scotland. 

lis sont en Irlande, Theg are in frekmd. 

Avez-vous ^te en Normandie ? Na^fe yem been in Normandy f 

If, however, the name of the country requires the article, the preposition 
d is used ; as, // eat au Br^. 

256. Note. En is med with no«tt taken in a vague and indeterminate 
sense, and is not generaUy to be followed by the article*. DanSy on the 
contrary, is used with nouns taken in a more determinate sense, and requires 
the article ; as, X^tais en Angleterre, dans la province de Middleeeae. En 
is used before a pronoun ; as, Mon ettpoir ett en rotw, My hope is in yocu 

257. Note. Vers, towards, is used with reference to nouns wrhich indi- 
cate place or time ; as, Vers laporte. Vers le quatorziime siichf Towards 
the fourteenth century. ENVsiks means with regard to, and is used after 
words implying behaviour ; as, Charitable envers les pauvres, Charitable 
to the poor. Ingrat envers son bienfaiteur, Ungrateful to his benefiictor. 
Agir bien envers quelqv^un, To act well towards any one. 

Head, translate^ and parse : 

Je parle de mon ami. — Je vais a la campagne.— Je viens 
de la ville. — Je travaille pour mes enfants. — ^11 est sorti sans 
cbapeau. — II mai^e avec app6tit. — II parle avec Eloquence.— 
Apr^ avoir pari6. — Apr^s Itre tombi. — II vient en chantant. 
— II part en courant. — Je viens de travailler. — II commence 
a dessiner. — II est fait pour riussir. — On ne pent vivre sans 
manger. — II commence par bonder, il finit par sourire^ — ^De 
Paris au P6rou, du Japon jusqu'a Rome. — Les enfants s'agi- 
tent souvent sans but. — A travers les dangers la pear les 

* Certain phrases sanctioned by usage are exceptions to the above mle: 
En la presence de Dieu, En Can mU huit cent, etc. 
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pr^dpite.— £n touchant k ce meuble, >1 me parlait toucKant 
SOD affaire.-^Pendant sa r^cr^ation, il s'est rendu utile en 
pendant ces taUeaux. — II va k(255.) Versailles, il est ^ Paris. 
— II d^neure ^ Londres. — Voil«i une chemin^e de marbre. — 
Nc vient-il pas de Naples ? — Jetez cela par la fenetre, — Ce 
dictionnaire est pour vous, pour vous ^re utile. — Cet €l^ve 
est aTant vous, il est le premier de sa classe. — Vous ^es tous 
devant men. — Le plus t6t arriv^ se place avant les autres ; le 
plus considerable se place devant. — Eerivez-lui avant de 
sortir; faites-!e auparavant (adv,), — N'avez-vous pas mis mes 
Irrrcs dans mon pupitre ? 

Mademoiselle votre soeur n*est-elle pas dans sa ckambre ?^ — 
H est en colore. — Y a-t-il longtemps que vous ^tes en Angle- 
terre ? — Nous nous acheminions vers le village lorsque nous 
rencontr^mes ce ministre qui est si charitable envers les pau- 
vres. — Monsieur votre oncle est-il chez lui? — Non, monsieur; 
il est en ville. — Veuez chez moi. — Allons chez toi, ou chez 
lui, ou mime chez elle. — Viendrez-vous chez nous demain? 
— ^Je m*en allais chez vous, et je me serais rendu chez eux en 
Tevenant, ou chez les dames que nous avons renoontrees hier* 
Chez elles? Ne demeurent-elles pas vis-a-vis de U bourse? 
—Chez les Fran9ais, les modes se suceedent rapidement.-* 
On aime toujours sou chez-soi. — Quand j'aurai un chez-moi, 
j*y recevrai mes amis. — Quand vous aurez un cbez-vous, jlrai 
vous voir. — N'est-ce pas sur la table? Non, c'est dessous 
(adv.), — N*est-ce pas sous la table ? Non, c*est dessus {adv.), 

•»-Ce u*est ni dessus ni dessous la table De9a les Alpes; en 

de^a des Pyrenees ; au dela du Rhin. — Faute d'^conomie, 
faute dargent. — Quant a moi, j*aime la sinc€rit6. — Point 
d'amiti^ sans franchise.! — Tout e^ perdu, sauf Tesp^rance. — 
Vu les circonstances pr^seutes, nous ne lui Perilous plus. 

Mcercise. 

Is he not going to Paris ? Was (222.) he not at Versailles 
during the fete ? We live (^cwcwrer) in (255.) London. It 
vras against my advice. Except those letters I have sent the 
whole. Were you not speaking of those bills of exchange 
(^lettres de change) which we received yesterday ? Do they 
not come from France ? I am going to my brother's. He 
has been ungrateful towards (257.) his benefactor (bienfai- 
teur). He went towards (257.) the pond {itang). Is he at 
home ? He behaves {se conduire) well towards his friends. 
My bat is in the room. Does he not live in funushed lodg- 
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ings (en chambre gamie)? Is this letter for me or for you ? 
This has been done by my sister. He has every one (tout le 
monde) against him. He will go in spite of you. Have you 
been at Mr. William's? Have you called (passer) at his 
house ? Come to my house, said the doctor to me. Was not 
the left wing (aile) of the army between two fires (feu)? He 
went towards (257.) the city. Come after me. Was he not 
near us ? My hope is in (256.) thee. He is gone into the 
city. Do not stand (se tenir) before him. It was (223.) the 
custom (usage) among the Romans (Romains), I accom- 
panied your sister as far as the bridge (porU), I bought these 
works at the rate of (a raison de) ten francs a (le) volume. 
Towards (257*) the north nature presents a gloomy and wild 
aspect (un aspect triste et sauvage). What magnificence she 
displays (deployer) under the torrid zone (la zone torride)\ 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

258. Conjunctions serve to connect words and sen- 
tences together ; as^ 

Vous et moi, nous lisons en- You and / read together, 
semble, 

Travaillons si nous voulons Let us study if we vnsh to ac- 
acqu^rir des talents, car le quire knowledge, for time 
temps s'enfuit, et persua- passes, and let us remember 
dons-nous bien ^t^'il ne re- that it returns no more, 
vient plus. 

Principal Conjunctions, 

£t, and. Que, that, 

Ou, or, Quand, \ ^i .^.^^ 

Soit que, whether. Quand m^me, / ^^^y'*' 

Ni, nor, Pourtant, T 

Mais, but, Cependant, >yet, however, 

Quoique, though, Toutefois, J 

Car, because, for. Si, if, 

Puisque, since. Si non, or else. 

Or, now, Savoir, namely, 

Pourquoi, wherefore, Comme, as, 

Lorsque, when. Done, then, therefore, 

259. Some conjunctions are compound, that is, composed 
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of two or more words ; as, a moins que, unless ; paurvu que, 
provided;^ soit que, whether, etc. 

260. A moins que, unless ; de crairUe que, or de peur que, 
for fear that, require ne before the following verb in the 
subjunctive mood (see Syntax); as, 

II n'ira pas, a moins que vous He toill not go unless you ask 

ne lui demandiez, him, 

AUez-vous-en bien vite, de Go away quickly j\e^i it should 

peur qu'\[ ne soit trop tard, be too late, 

A moms que, unless, followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, requires 
the preposition de without the negation ; as, Je nepouvaispas luiparler 
phufortement a moins que de le querelier, I could not speak to him in 
stronger terms unless I scolded him. The que may be omitted, a moins de 
le quereller, 

Head, translate, and parse : 

H rit et pleure dans la mime minute. — Tu viendras avec 
moi si tu es sage. — II est indiscret, aussi ne lui confie-t*on 
rien. — Si vous voulez avoir un serviteur fidele, servez-vous 
Yous-mime. — Pourvu que vous soyez attentif, vous r6ussirez. 
— Aimez qu'on vous conseille et non pas qu'on vous loue. — 
Ni Tor ni la grandeur ne nous rendent heureux. — Ce travail 
devient plus ais6, a mesure que nous avan^ons. — Nous nous 
r6unirons de bonne heure, attendu qu'il s'agit d*une affaire im- 
portante. — Quand mime je le voudrais, je ne le pourrais pas. 
— Vous vous amusez, tandis que nous travaillons. — Soit que 
cettc jeune demoiselle e{it etudi6 sa langue, et qu'elle la parlat 
, par principes, soit que Tusage supplie a la connaissancc des 
regies, elle me semblait s'exprimer correctement — Je travail- 
lerai, k moins que je ne sorte. — Afin que vous soyez content. 
— Avant que mes amis reviennent. — 11 sort, quoique je le lui 
ale d^fendu. — Quo! que vous icriviez, ivitez la bassesse. 

Exercise, 

You and I. He or she. We have written a long exercise 
but we have not learnt it (apprendre\ Be sober, for health 
requires it (exiger). They rejected (rejeter) that measure as 
too violent. Since you behave well {se conduire) you will be 
rewarded (recompenser), I have shown him the rule, yet he 
has not understood it (comprendre). Do not waste your 
time (dissiper le temps\ for life is made of it (faire en) ; em- 
ploy (employer) it well, if you wish (vouloir) to be happy ; 
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and do not lose (jperdre) one hour, since you are not certain 
(sur) of a minute. Whether I read (lire, 237.) or write, I 
cannot endure (pouvoir souffrir) that any one (on) should 
make (fcdre, 237*) a noise (du bruit) near me. I will go to 
Paris next summer (6ti prochain) provided you accompany 
me thither (y accompagnery 237*)* Though he studies (ettidier, 
237.) a great deal, he makes very little (158.) progress. Unless 
you tell (a moins que vous ne; dire (260.) de) him to write, 
he will not do it. I shall see him before I go into (avant 
dialler a) the country. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

261. Interjections, or Exclamations, are unconnected 
words used to express emotion; as, J^h! ha! eh! h^! 
oh! ho! O! etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jotf: Bon I Vivelajoiel Silence: Chut! Paixl St I 

Grief: H^lasI Aiel Ahl OufI Calling: Holal Hoi Hem! 
JFear: Ha! H6! ^arwtM^; PrenezgardelGare! 

Avernon: Fil Fidonc! Attention: Tenez I Voila! 

Admiration: Oh! Con^aiftc^'^:Pardonnez-moL 

JSncoumging : AUods! Courage! Si or si fait 
Surprise: Quoi! Vraiment! ZHsbeliff: Ah bah! 

del/ Bis, encore! Bravo! TotU beau^ softly! are alsa 
used in various exclamations. 

Read and translate: 

Aie, aie ! je me suis fait mal. — Ah ! que tu me fab de 
chagrin ! — Oh ! comment peux-tu agir ainsi ! — £h ! laisse- 
moi en repos. — Ha, ha ! je t*y prends ! — Ho ! ho ! voila 
qui est surprenant. — Chut ! tais-toi ! — Fi ! ce que tu fais est 
bien vilain. 
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CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. 



The £i^wing Exercises are translated at lengtii in the Apfembicb, 
under the head Exerdces reeapiiid^a. 



Veritable grandeur. — ^Philippe de Valois disait que le 
plus grand tr^sor d'un roi doit ^tre dans le coeur de ses su- 
jetSf et qu'il aimait mienx etre le roi des Fran9ais qae de la 
France. 

Resultat. — On demandait a Aristippe la diff6rence qui 
esiste entre un homme instmit et un ignorant ; il ripondit : 
" Envoie-les tons deux vers des gens qui ne les connaissent 
pas et tu le sauras." 

Fatalisme. — Z^uoa chatiait un esclave pour toI. ^'Le 
destin," dit cet homme, " a voulu que je volasse." " Et que 
tu fusses puni aussi,** reprit Z6non. 

llipoNSE HARDiE« — ^Xerces voulant forcer le passage des 
Tbermopyles, ^rivit k L^nidas: ^'Rends-moi les armes." 
Ce h6ro6 lui r^pondit, ^' Viens les prendre.'' 

Laconisme. — Un g^iral persan 6crivit k Lysandre, chef 
des Lac^^moniens : *' Si j'entre dans la Gr^ce, je mettrai 
tout a feu et a sang.'' Lysandre lui r6pondit seulement: 

Oi • • . • 

Proverbe. — Le proverbe suivant, emprunt^ aux Persans, 
semble extr^mement heureux : *^ Avec le temps et la patience, 
la feuiUe du murier devient satin." 

Assurance* — C6sar voulant rassurer son pilote que la tem- 
p^te effrayaity lui cria: ^^ Ne crains rien, tu portes C6sar et sa 
fortune." 

Precaution.— Diog^ne demanda une somme assez forte 
k un dissipateur: "Quoil" lui dit cet homme, '^tu ne de- 
mandes aux autres qu'une obole I " *^ Cela est vrai»" r^pondit 
Diog^ne, *^mais ie ne dols pas esp^rer que tu puisses me 
donner plusieurs fois." 
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Bonne a venture. — Quelqu'un se fuisait dire la bonne 
aventure par un astrologue. Apres avoir a Taide de paroles 
ambigues devoil^ a cet homme les ivinements de sa vie pas- 
s^e, presente et future, le devin lui demanda la retribution 
d*usage: "Comment!" lui ditle curieux, "vousquipr^tendez 
connaitre les choses occultes, est-ce que vous ignoriez que je 
a'avais pas le sou dans ma poche?" 

Fraternite. — Un roi scythe, ayant appel6 ses enfants, 
leur ordonna de rompre un faisceau de fleches : les jeunes 
gens, quoique nerveux, ne Tayant pu, il le prit a son tour, et, 
Tayant d61i6, il brisa du bout des doigts chaque fleche s6- 
par6e : " Voila," leur dit-il, " les eifets de Tunion : unis en 
faisceau, vous serez invincibles ; pris s6par6ment, vous serez 
brisks comme des roseaux." 

RiCHESSES. — Avec la science et I'instruction on a sans 
cesse des ressources et des moyens de subsister; et voila 
pourquoi un philosophe qui avait fait naufrage disait au milieu 
de ses compagnons,qui se d§solaient de la perte de leurs fonds : 
" Pour moi, je porte tous mes fonds en moi." 

AuGURE. — Jules C^sar, ayant d^barqui en Afrique, tomba 
au sortir du vaisseau, ce qui parut a ses soldats d'un fort 
mauvais presage ; mais faisant tourner a son avantage la dis- 
position de Tarm^e: ** C'est maintenant," s*6cria-t-il, "que je 
te tiens, 6 Afrique I " 

PoETEs. — Lorsque Louis XIV partit pour aller faire le 
si^ge de Mons, il ordonna a ses deux historiens, Racine et 
Despr^aux, de le suivre. Aimant une vie plus tranquille, ils 
s'en dispenserent. Le roi, k son retour, leur en fit des re- 
proches. "Nous n'avions, sire," dirent ing^nieusement ces 
deux poetes, "que des habits de ville; nous en avions ordonn6 
de campagne, mais les villes que votre majesty assi§geait ont 
6t6 plus tot prises que nos habits n'ont ^t€ faits." 

AcTEUR. — Le c§lebre acteur Talma fut un jour surpris a 

la chasse par un garde, qui lui demanda de quel droit il venait 

chasser en ce lieu. L'autre lui r^pondit avec fiert6 : " De 

quel droit, dites-vous ? 

* Du droit qu'un esprit vaste et ferme en ses desseins, 
A sur I'esprit grossier des vulgaires humains.' " 

Tout etourdi du ton imposant de la reponse, le garde se re- 
tira en disaut : " Excusez, monsieur, je ne savais pas cela." 

Epitre. — Voici une lettre qu'adressa un ^colier a son p^re: 
" Mon cher papa, je vous 6cris aujourd'hui, lundi ; je donnerai 
ma lettre au messager, qui partira demain, mardi ; il arrivera 
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apr^s-demaiD, mercredi ; vous m'enTerrezy je toos prie> de 
I'argent, jeudi; si je n'en re^ois point yendrediy je pars samedi, 
pour dire chez nous dimanche.'* 

La PARSILI.E. — ^Voltaire et Piron avaient ^6 passer quel- 
que temps dans un chateau. Un jour Firon 6criyit sur la 
porte de Voltaire, Coqtaau Sitot que Voltaire le yit, il se 
rendit chez Piron, qui lui dit: '^Quel hasard me procure 
Favantage de tous voir?" ** Monsieur," lui r€pondit Vol- 
taire, '^ j*ai YU Totre nom sur ma porte, et je yiens tous rendre 
ma ▼isite.'* 

Lb savant^ — On faisait au c^ebre docteur Abou-Joseph, 
Tun des plus savants mustdnums^ de son si^e, une question 
e3ctraordinaire et difficile. H avoua ing6nument son igno- 
rance ; et, sur cet aveu, on lui rqprocha de recevoir de fort 
grosses sommes du trisor royal, sans cependant &tre capable 
de d^der les poin^ de droit sur lesquels on le consultait. 
'^Ce n'est point une menreille," r^pondit-il; ^je re^ois du 
trisor a proportion de ce que je sais ; mais si je recevais a pro- 
portion de ce que j'ignore, toutes les richesses du califat ne 
suffiraient pas pour me payer." 

DxsiKTXRSssEMENT^'-Un sagc Arabe avait dissip6 ses 
biais au sendee d'un calife ; ce monarque, plonge dans les 
d3ices, lui dit ironiquement: ^Connais-tu quelqu*un qui fasse 
profession d'un plus grand desintiressement que toi ? " ^ Qui, 
seigneur." ^ Quel est-il ?" *^ Vous: je n'ai sacrifie que ma 
fortune, tous sacrifiez votre gloire." 

DiLEMME. — P^tagoras, irib^teur ath^ien, 6tait convenu 
d'enseigner la rii^torique a Evalthe, moyennant une somme 
que celni-o lui paierait sll gagnait sa premidre cause. JEval- 
the, instruit de tous les preceptes de Tart, refusant de payer 
ProtagorAs, celui-ci le traduisit devant TAreopage, et dit aux 
juges : *^ Tout jugement est d^isif pour moi ; s*il m*est lu- 
▼orable, il porte la condamnation d*£Talthe ; s*il m'est eon- 
traire, il faut qu'il me paye, puisqu il gagoe sa premiere cause." 
•*J'avoue," r^pondit Evaithe, "qu'on pronoocera pour ou 
centre moi ; dans Fun ou Fautre cas je serai ^alemeot 4lc- 
quitte : si les juges prononeent eo ma faveur, vous etes con- 
damn6 ; s'ils prononeent pour vous, perdant ma premiere 
cause^ je ne vous dois rien, suivant notre convention." l.,es 
joges ne pouvant accorder les plaideuR?, leur ordonnerent de 
comparaitre cent ans apres. 

* Musubmam, Titre par leqnel les mahometans se distingaent des aiitres 
liominesy et qui signifie dans leur langue, vraifidile, vrai crmfoni. 
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PRicisioN.^-Oii cite de Thalds plusieurs r6pouse& qui 
peuTent donner uoe haute id6e de sa philoeophie, et montrer 
avec quelle precision les sages de ce siecle taehaient de satiis- 
faire aox questions qu'on leur proposait. '^Qu*y a-t-il de plus 
beau? — ^L'uniyers, car ii est Touvragede Dku." ^'De plus 
Taste ? — L*espaee, parce qu'il contient tout." " De plus fort? 
— La necessity, parce qu'elle trioskphe de tout" ** De plus 
difficile? — De se connaitre.* " De plus facile? — De donner 
avis." " Que faut-il poor siener une vie irr^prochable ? — 
Ne pas faire ce qu'on blame dans les autres." *' Que faut-il 
pour ^tre heureux? — Ua eorps sain^ une fortune ais^> un 
esprit 6clai?^," etc. 

De ESSES. — Tk^mistocle 6tant envoj^ k TlLed'Andros pour 
ex^er un tribut, coBToqua Tassembl^e et fit sa proposition ; 
naaiA y trouvant dcs difficult6s» il dit : '' Andrieus, je vous 
apporte deux d^essesy la Bersuafiion et la Force ; choisissez a 
present eelle qu^il vous plaira.** Les Andriens r%)ondirent 
sans k^siter: ^ £t nous aussi, Th^mistocle> nous avons deux 
dresses, la Pauvret^ et Vlmpossibilit^^ prenex maintenant celle 
qui vous plait le mieux." 

Harangue. — Le respectable Malesherbes (ministre de 
Louis XVI), a la t^te d'une cour souveraine, avait 6te chargi 
de haranguer le Daupkin* au bereeau^et qui» loin de pouvoir 
entendre une parole, ne savait encore que crier et pleurer pour 
exprimer ses d6sirs et ses douleurs. II se boma k lui dire : 
'< Puisse, monseigneur, votre altesae royale, pour le bonheor 
de la France et le sien, se montrer toujours aussi insensiUe et 
sourde au langage de la flatterie, (\\ieUe\ Test aujourd'hui au 
discours que j'ai Thonneur de prononcer devant elle." 

JouRNAux. — Les journaux de Paris, soumis a la censure, 
en 1815, annoncerent, dans les termes suivants, la sortie de 
Bonaparte de Tile d*£lbe, sa marche a travers la France, et 
son entree dans la capitale: — ^ 9 mars. L'anthropophage est 
sort! de son repaire* — 10. L'ogre de Corse vient de d^barquer 
au Cap- Juan. — 11. Le tigre est arriv6 a Grap. — 12. Le monstre 
a couck6 a Grenoble« — 13. Le tyran a travers6 Lyon. — 14. 
L'usurpateur se dirige vers Dijon, mais les braves et loyaux 
Bourguignons se sont lev^ en masse et le cement de tons 
cot^s. — 18. Buonaparte est a soixante lieues de la ee^pitale ; 
il a eu Tadresse d'6chapper des mains de ceux qui le ponrsoi- 

* Dauphin, Ce mot, deriv^ de Dauphin^, nom d'une province de Vrance, 
est le titre que prenait autrefois le fils ain^ du nn de Trance. 
f EUe refers to altesae. 
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▼aieDt. — 19* Bonaparte s'avance a grands pas, mais il n*en- 
trera jamais dans Paris. — 20, Napoleon sera demain sous nos 
reinparts. — 21. L'empereur est a Fontainebleau. — 22. Sa Ma- 
jestl imp^riale et royale a fait hier an soir son entr^ a son 
dkdteau desTuileries, au milieu des transports d'allegresse d*un 
peuple adorateur et fidele." 

Grandeur. — Tons les Fran^ais conservent dans leur m6- 
moire le discours que Henri IV pronon^a au commencement 
de son r^gne, dans une assembl^e des notables convoqu6e a 
Kouen. Voici ce discours 6temellement memorable : 

" D^j^ par la faveur du ciel, par les conseils de mes bons 
serviteurs, et par T^pee de ma brave noblesse, j'ai tir^ cet 
6tat de la servitude et de la mine qui le mena^aient. Je veux 
lui rendre sa force et sa splendeur. Participez a cette seconde 
gloire, eomme vous avez partag^ la premiere. Je ne vous ai 
point appel^s, comme faisaient mes pred^cesseurs, pour vous 
obliger d*approuver aveugl6ment mes volontes, mais pour re- 
cevoir vos conseils, pour les croire, pour les suivre, pour me 
mettre en tutelle entre vos mains. C*est une envie qui ne 
prend guere aux rois, aux victorieux, et aux barbes grises ; 
mais Famour que je porte a mes sujets me rend tout possible 
et tout honorable.'' 

CiiARiT^. — Les boulangers de Lyon vinrent demander a 
M. Dugas, pr^vot des marchands de cette viJle, la permission 
de renchirir leur pain. Lorsqu*ils lui eurent expliqu^ leurs 
raisons, ils laiss^rent sur la table une bourse de deux cents 
louis, ne doutant point que cette somme ne plaidat efficace- 
laent leur cause. Quelques jours aprds, ils se pr^senterent 
pour avoir sa riponse. " Met-sieurs," leur dit le magistrat, 
**j'ai pes6 vos raisons dans la balance de la justice, et je ne 
les ai pas trouv^es de poids. Je n'ai pas juge qu il fallut, par 
une cherti mal fondle, faire souffrir le peuple ; au reste, j ai 
distribu6 votre argent aux hopitaux de cette ville, persuad6 
que vous n'aviez pas voulu en faire un autre usage. II m'a 
paru aussi que, puisque vous ^tes en etat de faire de telles 
aum6nes, vous ne perdez pas, comme vous le dites, dans votre 
metier." 

L'enfant gate. — Une dame voyant son en&nt ch6ri 
pleurer et tr^pigner pres d'un don^estique qui avait Fair de 
lui rire au nez : " Champagne," dit-elle, " pourquoi faire ainsi 
crier mon fils ? donnez-Iui ce qu'il demande.** — " Madame, il 
crierait jusqu'a demain qu'il ne Taurait pas davantage.** — 
** Comment ! qu'est-ce que cela veut dire ? vous 6tes un im- 
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pertinent ; jc vous ordonne de satisfaire ce petit a Tinstant 
m^me." — " Madame, cela ne se peut pas." — " Oh I celui-la 
est trop fort .... Monsieur ! monsieur ! mon man I " — " Eh I 
ma bonne, de quoi 8*agit-il done ? ** — " De chasser un insolent 
qui me nargue en prenant plaisir a contrarier mon fils, a lui 
refuser ce qu il desire, et que je dis de lui donner." — " II est 
fort singulier, Champagne, que vous vous permettiez de 
manquer aussi grossierement a Madame, et de faire pleurer 
votre jeune maitre I Donnez-lui ce qu'il veut, ou sortez." — 
" Je sortirai s*il le faut, monsieur \ mais comment pourrai-je 
lui donner la lune qu'il vient de voir dans un seau d'eau, et 
qu*il veut avoir absolument?" A ces mots, monsieur et 
madame se regardent; ils ne savent que r^pliquer. Toute la 
compagnie part d'un eclat de rire. Les deux 6poux prennent 
le meme parti et se promettent Tun et Tautre de se corriger de 
leur faiblesse pour cet enfant gat6, dont ils Voient trop com- 
bien il leur serait difficile d'accomplir tous les voeux. 



REMARQUES DETACHEES SUR L*UTILITE DES LANGUES. 

En voyage le meilleur instrument, le plus efficace passeport, 
est de parler couramment la langue du pays ou Ton se trouve, 
on peut alors agir directeraent sur les esprits ; il y a peu de gens 
qui apprecient toute la puissance de ce moyen : tout est la. 

Le voyageur qui ne peut converser, est un sourd et muet, 
qui ne fait que des gestes, et de plus un demi-aveugle, qui 
n'aper9oit les objets que sous un faux jour : il a beau avoir 
un interpretc, toute traduction est un tapis vu a revers ; la 
parole seule est un miroir de reflexion qui met en rapport 
deux ames sensibles, et g^n^ralement la plus forte finit par 
maitriser Tautre. Si Ton ajoute a la connaissance des langues, 
les avantages scientifiques que donne Teducation moderne, on 
imprime Tattention et le respect en r6veillant la curiosity. 
C*est en charmant Toreille et Timagination que Ton arrive 
jusqu'au coeur, et que Ton parvient a ^clairer et a persuader. 
C'est avec le langage que 1 ame d*un seul homme de vient cells 
de toute une assemblle, de tout un peuple. On peut dire 
aussi que la langue est Farme la plus s{ire pour ^tablir une 
domination durable, et que les grands ^crivains sont de vrais 
conqu6rants. 

Charles-Quint disait qu*un homme qui sait quatre langues 
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vaut quatre hommes ; — en effet, nous avons tous besoin les 
uns des autres, et un Stranger n'existe pas pour nous, si nous 
ne pouvons le comprendre ; enfin^ la litt^rature de chaque pays 
d6couvre a qui sait la connaitre une nouvelle sphere d'idees. 
Quant aux langues mortes, jaloux d*6tendre et de multiplier 
ses connaissances, rhomme de lettres remontc dans les siecles, 
et s'avance au travers des monuments 6pars de Tantiquit^, pour 
y recueillir, sur des traces souvent presque effac6es, Tame et 
la pens6e des grands hommes de tous les ages. 

L'intelligence des langues (dit Rollin) sert comme d'intro- 
duction a toutes les sciences. Par elle nous parvenons presque 
sans peine a la connaissance d'une infinite de belles choses qui 
ont co(it6 de longs travaux k ceux qui les ont invent^es. Par 
elle tous les si^cles et tous les pays nous sont ouverts. Elle 
nous rend en quelque sorte contemporains de tous les ages et 
citoyens de tous les royaumes, et elle nous met en 6tat de nous 
entretenir encore aujourd'hui avec tout ce que Tantiquit^ a 
produit de plus savants hommes, qui semblent avoir v6cu et 
travailli pour nous. Nous trouvons en eux comme autant de 
maitres qu'il nous est permis de consulter en tout temps; 
comme autant d'amis qui sont de toutes les heures, et qui 
peuvent ^tre de toutes nos parties, dont la conversation, tou- 
jours utile et toujours agr^able, nous enrichit Tesprit de mille 
connaissances curieuses, et nous apprend a profiter igalement 
des vertus et des vices du genre humain. Sans le secours des 
langues, tous ces oracles sont muets pour nous, tous ces tr6- 
sors nous sont fermis ; et faute d*avoir la clef qui seule pent 
nous en ouvrir Tentr^e, nous demeurons pauvres au milieu 
de tant de richesses, et ignorants au milieu de toutes les 
sciences. 

Voltaire nous dit, que ^' de toutes les langues modernes la 
fran9aise doit §tre la plus g6n6rale, parce qu'elle est la plus 
propre a la conversation." En effet, la clart^, I'ordre, la 
justesse et la puret6 des termes la distinguent ; elle precede 
comme la pens6e et Fobservation, elle sait tout exprimer et 
tout peindre, elle suffit aux besoins de la raison, du g6nie, et 
du sentiment. Aussi lui fait-on Thonneur de la ch6rir, de la 
parler ; elle est la langue des princes, de leurs ambassadeurs, 
des grands, des hommes dont Feducation a ^t^ soignee dans 
toutes les parties de T Europe. 
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MODELS D£ NARRATION. 

Le premier homme raconie ses premiers jnouvements, ses pre- 
mieres sensiUionSy ses premiers jugements aprds la criation. 

Je me souviens de cet instaat, plein de joie et de trouble, oii 
je sends, pour la premiere fois, ma singulidre existeDce : je ne 
savais ee que j'^tais, ou j'^tais, d ou je venais. J'ouvris les 
y^ix : quel surcroit de sensattoo ! La himiere, la voute c^- 
leste, la verdure de la terre, le eristal -des eaux, tout m'ooeu- 
pait, m'animait, et me donnait un sentiment inexprimable de 
plaisir. Je eras d'abord que tous oes objets ^taiest en moi, et 
£EUsaient partie de moi-meme« Je m'edSTermissais dans cette 
pens^e naissante, iorsque je toumai les yeux vers Fastre de la 
lumiere : son ^clat me blessa ; je fermai involontairement la 
paupiere ; et je sentis une l%^e douleur. Dans ee moment 
d'obscurit^ je crus avoir perdu tout mon ^tre. Afflige, saisi 
d'6tonnement, je pensais a ee grand changement, quand tout 
^ coup j*entendis des sons : le chant des oiseaux, le murmure 
des airs, formaient un concert dont la douce impression me 
remuait jusqu'au fond de Fame ; j'ecoutai longtemps, et je me 
persuadai bient6t que cette harmonic 6tait moi. 

Attentif, occup6 tout entia* de ce nouveau genre d*exis- 
tence, j'oubliais d^ja la lumiere, cette autre partie de mon htet 
qtie j'avais connue la premiere, Iorsque je rouvris les yeux. 
Quelle joie de me retrouver en possession de tant d'objets 
brillants I Mon plaisir surpassa tout ce que j'avais senti la 
premiere fois, et suspend it pour un temps le charme des sons. 
Je fixai mes regards sur mille objets divers; je m'aper^us 
bientot que je pouvais perdre et retrouver ces objets, et que 
j'avais la puissance de detruire et de reproduire a mon gr6 
cette belle partie de moi-m^me ; et quoiqu'elle me pariit im- 
mense en grandeur, et par la quantity des accidents de lumidre, 
et par la vari§t6 des coukurs, je crus reconnaitre que tout 
6tait contenu dans une portion de mon ^tre. Je comm^i^ais 
^ voir sans Amotion, et a entendre sans trouble, lorsqu'un air 
16ger, dont je sentis la fraicheor, m'apporta des parfums qui 
me causerent un ^panouissement intime, et me donn^rent un 
sentiment d*amour pour moi-m^me. 

Agit6 par toutes ces sensations, press6 par les plaiairs d'une 
si belle et si grande existence, je me levai tout ^ coup, et je 
me sentis transport^ par une force inconnue. Je ne fis qu'un 
pas; la nouveaut^ de ma situation me reudit' immobile, ma 
surprise fut extreme ; je crus que mon existence fuyait ; le 
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moavement que j'avais fait avait confondu les objets; je 
m'imaginais que tout 6tait en disordre. Je porta! la maiii 
sur roa t^te, je touchai mon front et mes yeux ; je parcourus 
men corps ; ma main me parut ^tre alors le principal organe 
de mon existence. Ce que je sentais dans cette partie 6tait 
si distinct et si complet, la jouissance m'en paraissait si par- 
faite, en comparaison du plaisir que m'avaient caus6 la lumidre 
et les sons, que je m*attachai tout entier a cette partie solide 
de mon ^tre, et je sends que mes idies prenaient de la pro- 
fondemr et de la r^alit6. Tout ce que'je touchais sur moi 
semblait rendre k ma main sentiment pour sentiment, et 
chaque attoucheraent produisait dans mon ame une double 
id^e. Je ne fus pas longtemps sans m'apercevoir que cette 
faculty de sentir 6tait repandue dans toutes les parties de mon 
toe ; je reconnus bientot les limites de mon existence qui 
m'avait paru d'abord immense en 6tendue. J*avais jet6 les 
yeux sur mon corps ; je le jugeais d'un volume ^norme, et 
si grand, que tons les objets qui avaient irapp6 mes yeux ne 
me paraissaient, en comparaison, que des points lumineux. 
Je m examinai longtemps, je me regardais avec plaisir, je 
suivais ma main de Tceil, j'observais ses mouyements. J'eus 
sar tout cela les id6e8 les plus 6tranges; je croyais que le 
moiayement de ma main n'etait qu'une espece d*existenoe fugi- 
tive, une succession de choses semblables ; je lapprochai de 
mes yeux ; elle me parut dors plus grande que tout mon corps, 
et elle €t disparaitre a ma vue un nombre infini d*objets 

Je commensal a 8oup9onner qu'il y avait de Tillusion dans 
cette sensation qui me venait par les yeux. J'avais vu dis- 
tinctement que ma main n'etait qu'une petite partie de mon 
corps, et je ne pouvais comprendre qu'elle fut augmentie au 
point de me parattre d'une grandeur d6mesur6e. Je r^olus 
done de ne me fier qu*au toucher, qui ne m'avait pas encore 
tromp^, et d'etre en garde sur toutes les autres fa9ons de 
sentir et d'etre. Cette precaution me fut utile: je m'etais 
remis en mouvement, et je marcliais la tete haute et lev^e vers 
le ciel ; je me heurtai 16gerement centre un palmier ; saisi 
d*effroi, je portai ma main sur ce corps Stranger ; je le jugeai 
tel, parce qu'il ne me rendit pas sentiment pour sentiment. 
Je me d^toumai avec une espece d'horreur, et je connus, pour 
ki premiere fois, qu il y avait quelque chose hors de moi. Plus 
i^it^ par cette nouv^le d^ouverte que je ne Tavais 6t6 par 
toutes les autres, j'eus peine k me rassurer ; et aprds avoir 
m6dit6 sur cet ^vlnement, je conclus que je devais juger des 
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objets ext^rieurs commej avals juge des parties de mon coi*ps» 
et qu'il D'y avait que le toucher qui put m*assurer de leur ex- 
istence. Je cherchais done a toucher tout ce que je voyais: 
je voulais toucher le soleil ; j'^tendais les bras pour embrasser 
Fhorizon, et je ne trouvais que le vide des airs. A chaque 
experience que je tentais, je tombais de surprise en surprise ; 
car tous les objets paraissaient etre igalement pres de moi ; 
et ce ne fut qu'apres une infinite d'^preuves que j appris a me 
servir de mes yeux pour guider ma main ; et, comme elle me 
donnait des idees toutes differentes des impressions que je 
recevais par le sens de la vue, mes sensations n'^tant pas d'ac- 
cord entre elles, mesjugements n'en 6taient que plus imparfaits, 
et le total de mon ^tre n'etait encore pour moi-meme qu'une 
existence en confusion. 

Profond6ment occupi de moi, de ce que j'etais, de ce que 
je pouvais ^tre, les contrari6t6s que je venais d'^prouver 
m'humilidrent. Plus je r§fl6chissais, plus il se pr§sentait de 
doutes. Lass6 de tant d*incertitudes, fatigu6 des mouvements 
de mon ^me, mes genoux fi6chirent, et je me trouvai dans une 
situation de repos. Get ^tat de tranquillity donna de nouvelles 
forces k mes sens. J'6tais assis a Tombre d'un bel arbre ; des 
fruits d'une couleur vermeille descendaient, en forme de 
grappes, a la port^e de la main. Je les touchai legerement: 
aussitot ils se s6par^rent de la branche, comme la figue s'en 
s6pare dans le temps de sa maturity. J'avais saisi un de ces 
fruits ; je m'imaginai avoir fait une conquete, et je me glori- 
liai de la faculty que je sentais de pouvoir contenir dans ma 
main un autre etre tout en tier. Sa pesanteur, quoique peu 
sensible, me parut une resistance animee, que je me faisais un 
plaisir de vaincre. J*avais approch^ ce fruit de mes yeux ; 
j'en consid^rais la forme et les couleurs. Une odeur delicieuse 
me le fit approcher davantage; il se trouva pres de mes 
l^vres ; je tirais a longues inspirations le parfum, et je goutais 
k longs traits les plaisirs de Todorat. J*6tais int^rieurement 
rempli de cet air embaum6. Ma bouche s*ouvrit pour Tex- 
haler ; elle se rouvrit pour en reprendre ; je sentis que je 
poss6dais un odorat int^rieur plus Bn, plus dllicat encore que 
le premier ; enfin je goiitai. Quelle saveur I quelle nouveaute 
de sensation! Jusque-la, je n*avais eu que des plaisirs; le 
gout me donna le sentiment de la yolupt6. L'intimit^ de la 
jouissance fit naitre Tidee de la possession. Je cms que la 
substance de ce fruit ^tait devenue la mieune, et que j*6tais le 
maitre de transformer les ^tres. 
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Flatt6 de cette id^e de puissance, incite par le plaisir que 
j'avab senti, je cueillis un second et un troisieme fruit ; et je 
DC me lassais pas d*exercer ma main pour satisfaire mon gout ; 
mais une langueur agr^able, s*emparant peu a peu de tous mes 
sens, appesantit mes membres, et suspendit ractivit6 de mon 
ame. Je jugeai de mon inaction par la mollesse de mes pen- 
s^ ; mes sensations ^mouss^es arrondissaient tous les objets, 
et ne me pr^entaient que des images faibles et mal termin^es. 
Dans cet instant mes yeux devenus inutiles se fermlrent, et 
ma t^te n'^tant plus soutenue par la force des muscles, pencha 
pour trouver un appui sur le gazon. Tout fut effaci, tout 
disparut. La trace de mes pens^es fut interrompue, je perdis 
le sentiment de mon existence. Ce sommeil fut profond ; mais 
je ne sais s'il fut de longue dur6e, n*ayant point encore I'id^e 
du temps, et ne pouvant le mesurer. Mon r6veil ne fut qu'une 
seconde naissance, et je sentis seulement que j'avais cess^ 
d'etre. Cet aniantissement que je venais d*^prouver me donna 
quelque id6e de crainte, et me fit sentir que je ne devais pas 
exister toujours. J'eus une autre inquietude, je ne savais si 
je n'avais pas laiss6 dans le sommeil quelque partie de mon 
^re. J'essayai mes sens: je cherchai a me reconnaitre. 
Dans cet instant Fastre du jour, sur la fin de sa course> 
6teignit son flambeau. Je m aper^us a peine que je perdais 
le sens de la vue: j*existais trop pour craindre de cesser 
d'etre ; et ce fut vainement que Tobscurit^ ou je me trouvai 
me rappela Fid^e de mon premier sommeil. — Buffok, Histaire 
natureUe, 

[For a continiiation of the Narratory exereiseSf the student is referred 
to the author's JR^ertoire Uit&atref which contains selections firom the 
best writers of Fnnce, and supplies a store of idiomatic expressions for 
familiar conversation; together with narrations, descr^tiong, morceaux 
oratoires, etc., intended for the practice of recitation, which, of all auxi- 
liaries in instruction, in the most conducive to the acquirement of the deli- 
cate inflexions of pure pronunciation and accent.] 
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The stuctenti are recommended to write a tnmslatioii of the Partiejran' 
; by so doing they will become familiar with the roles, and at the 
same time acquire a verj nsefiil book of reference. The rules, examples, 
and literary extracts should then be conmiitted to memory, and repeated 
aloud in the class. *^ Rappelons-nous que La m^moire est le portefeuiUe 
d& f esprit. — See Mithode ePenseignement^ at the end of the book. 



SYNTAXE. 



262. La syntaxe a pour objet Temploi et la construc- 
tion des mots : elle fixe les inflexions ou terminaisons 
sous lesqueUes ils doivent paraitre dans la proposition^ 
ct la place qu*ils doivent y occuper. 



SYNTAXE DE L'ARTICLE. 

263. Bbgte. — On emploie 1 'article avantles substan- 
tia commuRS dont la signification d^signe un genre^ 
une esp^ce, ou un individu particulier : 

Les homines sent mortels, Men are mortal*, 

Le savoir est trds-utile, Knowledge is very useful, 

Za ville de Rome fut fondle The city of Rome was founded 

par Romulus, by Romulus, 

* The translation of the examples is given to enable the student to ob- 
serve, by comparison^ the difference in construction between the Frendi 
and English languages. In the first two phrases, for instance, the sub- 
stantives being used in a general sense, take no article in English, but they 
reqmie the definite article in French, conformably to the rule 263. 
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S64. NoTB. The artide is generally vsed ia French before nouns of title 
aaddigpiity; as, 

La princesse Marie, Princess Mary. 

Le g^n^ral Mortier, General Mortier. 

Le docteur SaDgrado» Doctor Sctngrado, 

265. Rbgle, — Quand on emploie Tarticle, on doit le 
r^peter avant tons les substantifs sujets ou regimes : 

La po^ie, la peiature et la Poetry^ painting and mtisic 

musiqne sont soeurs, are sisters. 

Evitons la paresse et rintem- Let us avoid idleness and in^ 

p^rance, temperance, 

Dictde et analyse'*^, 

Le bonheur des m6chants comme un torrent 8'6couIe. Ra- 
cine. — ^Z'amiti6 dans nos cceurs verse un bonheur paisible. 
Desmoutiers. — Les mortels sont ^gaux; ce n'est point la 
naissance, c*est la seide vertu qui fait leur diflPirence. Vol- 
taire. — Aux ames bien n6es, la valeur n'attend point le nom- 
bre des ann6es. Corneille* — Le coeur, Tesprit, les moeurs, 
tout gagne a la cultare« — Le moment du p^ril est celui dit, 
courage. La Harpe« — ^Z'arbrisseau le plus sain a besoin de 
culture. Fabre. — Le ciel b6nit toujour^ ks efforts d'un bon 
coeur. Montesquieu. * 

Theme. 

Custom is the legislator of languages. Cares and infelicity 
are often the (xttendaints^-\ of greatness. Docility, applica- 
tion, and modesty are qualities which we delight to firid in'^ 
children, because they promise aU others^. Gold is a precious 
metal (65.). Man too often indulges in vain fancies*. Great 
thoughts proceed^ from the heart. With labour and patience 
you will encompass yowr end^. Study nourishes youth, amuses 
old age, adorns prosperity, and comforts'^ us in adversity. 
Man u^e^ bom^ for society; beasts, fishes, birds, and even^ 
reptiles have been created for his use 'o. We were reading the 
history of admiral Nelson. General K16ber was killed ia 
Egypt^ — Have you read the works of Dr. Blair? Yes, I have. 
-^Count de Las Cases was at the review. Genius and virtue 

* The student shonld write these and the following literary extracts 
headed Dietie et analyse from the dictation of his master, and then trans- 
late and parse the sentences which compose them. 

t See Earplanaiory notes at the end of the hook. 
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advance in spite^^ of obstacles. Ignorance and stupidity ^tVe 
birth to >* fear and prejudice. Sciences and letters adorn^^ 
the mind and the heart. 

266. Suppression de V article. 

Nous avons vu (39.) que Ton emploie dUy de la, des 
avec les substantifs communs pris dans un sens partltif ; 
cependant on supprime Tarticle, c'est-a-dire on emploie 
simplement de^ quand le substantif est precede d'un ad- 
jectif (40.), ou d*un verbe accompagne d*une negation 
(159.) : 

J'ai vu de belles maisons, I have seen someone houses, 

•Tai mange de bon pain, / have eaten good bread, 

Cethommen'estpasdepourvu That man is not destitute of 

de grands talents, great talents. 

Je ne vous ferai pas de re- / will not make you any re- 

proches, proacJtes, 

On supprime aussi Tarticle apres les adverbes de 
quantite* (158.), apres un collectiff, et en g^n^ral 
lorsque les substantifs sont sous la d^pendance de I'un 
de ces mots : Combien^ quCypeUy heaucoupy moinsyplus, 
tanty autanty espbccy genrcy sortSy portiouy nombrcy 
foulcy quantit^y infinit^y amaSy multitudey etc. : 

Beaucoup de courage, A great deal qfcouragey 
Une multitude de peuples, A multitude of nations. 

Une sorte de fruit, A sort of fruit. 

Un genre «?*ouvrage, A kind oftvork, 

Un monceau cTargent, A heap of money. 

Une pile de livres, A pile of books, 

Un nombre eThommes, A number of men. 

267* Mais si les substantifs sont employes dans un sens 
d^termini, il faut mettre Tarticle : 

Get homme n'es t pas d 6pour vu 7'hat man is not destitute of the 
des grands talents qu'exige great talents which his sitU' 
sa place, ation requires. 

* Apr^s Tadverbe de qnantite bien on met Tarticle : bien du courage ; 
excepte lorsqu'il est suivi du mot autre: biend^autres votta dirontla mime 
chose, 

f Laplupart est suivi de I'article : laplupart des hommes. 
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Je ne vous ferai pas des re- / wiU not make you any use' 
proches inutiles. Racine. less reproaches, 

Un grand Dombre des per- A great number of tJie persons 
sonnes que j'ai vues, / saw, 

268. Remarquons que si un adjectif fait partie d'un nom compost, comme 
dans beUe-mirCf beatt-pirCf petits-poiSf etc. ; ou si tel adjectif joint a un 
nom en fiEdt pour ainsi dire un nom compose, comme dans Jeunes gens, 
jetme$ perwnnes, grand hommef beau iempSf beau mondej ban temps, nutu^ 
vais temps, etc., U faut maintenir Tarticle : il y a des beauue-pires, des 
beUes-nUres, qui vaknt de potables ph-es, de vraies mires ; wrild des 
Jeunesgens et urns jeunespersonnespassionnifs pour Vitude; avoir du beau 
tenqts, du mauoais temps, frequenter la soci^t^ du beau monde. — Gram- 

MAIRB SBLON l'AcADEMIB. 

269. Note. The use of de after beaucoup, assez, etc. is derived from 
the Latin language, in which certain adverbs of quantity require the geni- 
tive case ; as, 

Satis ELoauENTi<e, sapientkc farum. — SaUust. 
Assez ^eloquence, peu de sagesse. 
Enough Q^ eloquence, Uttle o/* wisdom. 

270. On doit supprimer I'article devant les noms 
communs : 

1° Quand ils uont unis par unc proposition a un 
autre mot qui prOc^de^ pour en exprimer un mode^ une 
mani^re d'etre : 

Cfaemin^ de marbre, Marble chimney-piece. 

Table k tiroir, Table with drawers, 

Moulin k vent. Windmill. 

Maison en bois, Woode^i house, 

2^ Quand ils sont prOcedOs des mots sa7iSy avec, fit, 
entre, et en gOnOral toutes les fois qu'ils sont en re- 
gime d'un verbe ou d'uue proposition dont la significa- 
tion est indOtermiuOe : 

Un homme sans merite, A man unthout merit, 

Se conduire avec sagesse, To conduct one^s self with unS' 

dom, 
n n'a ni parents ni amis, He has neither relatives not 

friends, 
Plein de charmes, Full of charms, 

Dou6 de yertu, Endmoed loith virtue, 

II raisonne en bomme sense. He reasons as a sensible man, 

2J\, Remarque. Apres les propositions, on exprime du, de la, des toutes 
les fois que les noms sont employes dans un sens partitif : avec ik&\!fKr- 
gent, etc. 
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d° Quand ils fi'unissent aux verbes avoir, faire^ etc. 
pour n'exprimer avec ces verbes qu'une seule id^ : 

Faire honneur 1 Prendre goftt 



Avoir affaire 


Demander avis 


besoin 


compte 


chaud 


conseil 


compaasion 


pibce 


confiance 


justice 


oonnaissance 


pardon 


eotttome 


raison 


dessein 


satisfaction 


droit 


Dire vrai 


^gard 


DoNNER avis 


en vie 


caution 


£uin 


envie 


froid 


exemple 


honte 


le9on 


occasion 


lieu 


part 


occasion 


patience 


ordre 


permission 


parole 


peur 


permission 


piti6 


pouvoir 


raison 


quittance 


soif 


Entendre rai- 


tort 


son 


Chercher for- 


Fairs afiront 


tune 


amiti6 


querelle 


attention 


CouRiR risque 


cas de 


Crier vengeance 


gr&ce 



^ 



honte 

horreur 

injure 

justice 

march^ 

naufrage 

piti6 

plaisir 

reflexion 

serment 

tort 

usage 

voile 
Filer doux 
ULcHER prise 
Mettre fin 
Parler anglais, 

francais, etc. 
Perdre courage 

patience 
Plier bagage 
Porter honneur 

respect. 
Prendre cong6 

feu 

fin 

garde 



jour 

part 

parti 

patience 

plaisir 

possession 

stance 

soin 
Prxter serment 
R.ENDRE compte 

grfice 

nommage 

justice 

raison 

service 

t^moignage 

visite 
Savoir gr^ 

hon gr6 

mauvais gr6 
Tenir bon 

parole 

t^te 
TiRER avantage 

parti de, etc. 



On voit que la suppression de Tarticle /e, lay leg fait consi- 
d£rer le substantif dans toute son 6tendue, et le rend aiissi 
i&dltennin^ qu'il pent T^tre; tandis que Temploi de cet article 
nous pr^sente le substantif comme plus ou moins d^termin^. 
£n voici d'autres exemples : 



L'amour de la vertu, 

Un fils du Toi, 

Le pot au beurre, 

La forme du gouvernement, 

Les jeux des enfants, 

Un enfant de la famille, 

Parler de la guerre. 



Un acte de vertu. 

Un fils de roi. 

Un pot a beurre. 

La forme de gouvernement. 

Les jeux d'enfants. 

Un enfant de famille. 

Parler de guerre. 



Avoir le dessein, Tenvie de Avoir dessein, envie de voy- 

voyager, ager. 

£au de la Seine, Eau de Seine. 

£au du puits, Eau de puits. 
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Cet 61dve ne peut parler sans Get 61^ve parle sans faire de 

faire des fautes (e'est'd-dire fautes (c'est-d-dire il ne fait 

il fait des fautes), pas de fautes), 

Je connais beaucoup des per- Je connais beaucoup de per- 

sonnes que vous m'avez sonnes ici. 
montr^es, 

272. Qoand 1& propositicm est negative ou interrogative, on emploie on 
I'on sni^iime rarticle, selon le sens partiHf on ne^/^que Ton vent ex- 
piimer: 

N*ayez-vouB pas du pain ? N'avez-vous point de pain ? 

On, comme nons Vavons dit a la regie 161, on se sert de Tarticle qoand 
on veut faire entendre un fait que Ton croit exister : N^avez-vous pas dbs 
enfantSf de la forttuie ? N^avez-vmia point des cTtevauXf des voitures? 

Sans Tarticle, ^interrogation n'est qu*une simple question ; on exprime 
seulement un doute : ITavez-vouapas d^amis 7 N^avez-vouspas d* argent ? 

273. Les substantifs pris adjectivement ne sont pas 
prec^d^s de Tarticle : 

II est fran9ais, He is a Frenchman. 

Je suis n^gociant, I am a merchant. 

Son pdre est m§decin, His father is a physician, 

274. On supprinie aussi I'article : 

V Dans certaines phrases proverbiales : 
Pauvret6 n'est pas vice, Poverty is not a vice. 

2° Dans les ^num^rations^ k cause du besoin de 
s'exprimer avec le plus de rapidite et de concision pos- 
sible: 

Hommes, femmes, enfants, Men, women, children, cdlpS' 
tout p^rit I rished / 

3° Dans les circonstances oil Ton apostrophe les 
personnes ou les choses : 

Amis I Tolons a la gloine, Friends / let usfiy to glory. 

275. Note. The article is not used in Frencli : 

1st. Before the first substantive in the titles of books taken in a geneial 
sense; as, 

Essai sur le Grout, An Enay on Taste, 

It is used however vrhen the substantive is taken in a particular sense; 
as, \i Europe Utt^ifmre, L* VmverM pittoretque. 
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2ndly. The article is also omitted in French before cardinal numbers 
used after substantives to indicate rank or order ; as, 

livre dix, section .sept. Book the tenth, section the seventh. 

Charles douze, Edouard trois, Charles the Twelfth, Edward the 

Third, 

Srdly. Before a substantive in apposition, or employed to particularize 
another which precedes it ; as, 

Minerve, d^se de la sagesse, con- Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, led 
duisait T^emaque, fils d^Ulysse, Telemachus, the son of Ulysses. 

Marseille, ville de France, fut fond^ Marseilles, a town of France, was 
par les Grecs, founded by the Greeks* 

La reine fut re^ ue en triomphe, hon- The queen was received in triumph, 
neur qu'elle m^ritait bien, an honour she well deserved. 

4thly. After quel, what, used in exclamations ; as. 

Quel homme ! What a man ! 

Quel malheur ! What a misfortune 

276. Note. The more and the less, repeated before a verb, or coming 
before an adjective or a substantive, are rendered hjplus and moins with- 
out «n article ; as. 

Plus on a, plus on veut avoir, The more we have, the more we de- 

sire, 

Dictee et analyse, 

A quoi bon tant cTainis ? un seul sufBt quand il nous aime. 
Florian. — De Men des gens, il n'y a que le nom qui vaille 
quelque chose. La Bruyere, — Entre voisins, on se parle 
avee franchise, — Charite bien ordonn^e commence par soi- 
meme. — Citoyens I que la Concorde regne entre vous. — II y a 
dans la bont6 une sorte d'aimant qui attire tons les hommes 
a soi, — Ce fut Charles IX qui, par Tordonnance de Roussillon 
du mois de Janvier 1563, 6tablit que Taniiee, au lieu de com- 
mencer a Paques, commencerait au premier Janvier. — Louis- 
Philippe 1*', u€ k Paris le 6 octobre 1773, fut 61u roi des 
Fran^ais le 9 aout 1830. 

ITihne. 

Give me good books. He has no patience. Inexplicable 
mortals I how can you unite^ so much baseness and so much 
grandeur? How many ^ men? Few persons. So many^ 
friends I A marble table*; a gold watch. A noble but con- 
fused thought (65>) is a diamond covered with dust. Man 
is exposed to all sorts of infirmities. Have pity on the* poor. 

* Translate, a table of marble, a watch of gold, etc. 
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Article the fifUi, page nine. Charles the Fifth. The more 
knowledge a man has, the more modest he is^. What a beauti- 
ful picture I Normandy, a province of France. — What is the 
title of that pamphlet^ ? " An Essay on the Civil Wars of 
France." — Ke has neither friends nor acquaintances. The 
roads were lined with"^ laurels, jasmines, and other trees, ever 
green and ever blooming^. Temerity is not prudence. Old 
men, women, children, ctll wished to see me^. He is a German. 
She is a French-woman^^, He is a musician. Mutual bene- 
volence is the bond of society ^^; without it^\ life is grievous ^^9 
full of fear, and void of comfort **. Did you ever hear ^^ the 
proverb : "Content is beyorid^^ riches" ? Delightful flowers ! 
nature is embellished^'^ by you. What a beautiful morning I 
comcy let us umUt^^ in the fields. 

277- JSmploi de l* article avec les noms de contr^es^ de 

royaumeSy de provinces^ etc, 

iibgle. — On emploie g^n^ralement I'article avec les 
noms de contr&s, de royaumes, de provinces, de fleuves, 
de rivieres et de montagnes : 

L'Europe et TAsie, Europe and Asia, 

L'Angleterre et la France, England and France, 

La Champagne et la Flandre Champaign and Flanders, 

Le Rhin et la Loire. The Ithine and the Loire, 

Exceptions', 1° En g^n^ral ces noms ne sont pas 
pr^c<^d^s de Tarticle, toutes les fois qu'a I'aide de la 
proposition de et de son complement, il s'agit d'indi- 
quer un rapport de qualification : 

Le royaume de France, The kingdom of France, 

Les vins d'Espagne, The toines of Spain, 

Du drap d*Angleterre, English cloth. 

1/empereur d'Autriche, llie emperor of Austria, 

L*histoire d'Allemagne, The history of Germany, 

Remarque, On dit ^galement bien lea peuples d'Jsie ou les peuples de 
YJne, les nations d! Europe et les nations de VEurope, £n ccneral, on 
n'emploie pas Farticle quand il ne s'agit que d'exprimer une idee qualifica- 
tive, hors de la il doit toujours etre ^nonce ; ainsi dites : voila la situation 
de VAUemagne; Usez Vhistoire d'AUemagne; on but du vin de Champagne; 
les ennenUs ont el^repoussh de la Champagne, 

2° On supprime aussi Tarticle lorsque ces m^mes 

M 5 
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noins sont en regioie des verbes allery venivy arriver, 
sortirg ou de la proposition en : 

II est en Aneleterre, He is in England, 

II vient de France, He comes from France. 

J'airive d*ltalie, I arrive from Italy, 

'Remarque. Quelques noma de fleuves, de rivieres, d'iles et de pays sont 
toujours pr^^dii^ de rartide : k Qmada, le P^oUf le Tibre, etc 

DictSe et analyse. 

Voici les confins de la France d'apres les demiers traits : 
Au nord, la Manche et le Pas-de-Calals qui s6parent la 
France de TAngleterre; le royaiune de Belgique avec le 
grand-duch6 de Luxembourg; le grand-duche du Bas-Rhin, 
eompris dans la monarchie Prussienne i et le cercle du Rhin 
appartenant au royaume de Bavilre. A Test, le grand-duch6 
de Bade ; la confederation Suisse (les cantons de Bale, Berne, 
Neufchatel, Vaud et Geneve), et le royaume Sarde. Au sud, 
la M^diterranee, la monarchie Espagnole et la republique 
d'Andorre. A Touest, ^ FOc^an- Atlantique et en partie la 
Manche. Balbi. — Les lies britanniques, qui forment le roy- 
aume de la Grande-Bretagne, sont situ^ dans I'Oc^an-At- 
lantique ; elles sont s6par6es de la Norw^ge et du Danemarck 
par la mer d' Allemagne et du Nord ; et de la France par la 
Manche et le Pas-de-Calais. 

Tkime. 

Europe is bounded on * the north by the Frozen Ocean^; on 
the south by the Mediterranean Sea, which separates it from 
Africa ; on the east by the continent of Asia; on the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean. It contains the following states : in the 
north, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, andHtissia^; in the middle, 
Poland, Prussia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Prance, Swit- 
zerland, Bohemia, Hungary, the British Isles* ; in the south, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey in Europe^. Those merchants 
have received French and Spanish fruits, Provence oil, and 
English wool^. 1 come from Scottafid'^. He is not in Ire- 
land. — How long have you lived^ in England ? Seven years. 
And in Holland ? Five years and a hsdf. Did you remain^ 
long in Italy when .you made the tour of Europe? Only two 
months. And in France? Three years. 
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2*JS, Lcy la, les avec les noms qui expfiment le poidsy 

la mesure, etc. 

jR^gle. — On se sert de Tarticle le, la, ou les avec les 
substantifs qui expriment lepoids, la mesure, le twmbrey 
etc.^ en parlant du prix d'un objet qaelconqne : 

Six francs la bouteille. Six francs a boide. 

Deux sous la livre, Two sous (a penny) a pound. 

Yingt-cinq sous faune, Twenty-five sous an ell, 

Dix schellings h cent. Ten shillings a hundred. 

Vous paye-t-on a la joum6e ? Are you paid by the day f — Noy 
•^Non, on me paye a la piece, / am paid by the piece- 

279. Quand on parle de certaines parties ou subdivisions 
du temps, ou de ce qui se paye comme honoraires, oppoijUe- 
mentSj salaire, gages^ prix d entree dans un spectacle, etc, on 
se sert de la proposition par : 

Vingt-cinq mille francs par Twenty-five thousand fixmcs 

an, per annum. 

Cent 6cus * par mois, A hundred crowns a month. 

Trois guinO^ par trimestre, Three guineas a quarter. 

Cent sous par jour. Five francs (a Imndred som) 

a day. 

Trois schellings /Nir Inllet, Three shillings a ticbeL 

Theme. 

How much? Five francs a dozen. Twelve pounds a hun- 
dred. Eight shillings a pound. This cloth cost thirty francs 
a yard. Good Bordeaux wine is sold for five or six shillings 
a bottle. HeseUs by (a) the pound. Threepence an ounce}. 
Two crowns^ a bushel^. Five guineas ^ hundredweight^. Ten 
shillings a ticket. Five thousand francs a year are sufficient 
for me. — ^What wages* does he give his servant? Twelve 
pounds a year. — ^Two hundred men are constantly employed 
in that manufactory ; those who work by (a) the day receive 
each qfthem^ twelve francs a week for their salary ^ ; but those 
who work by (a) the piece receive no less than* sixty francs a 
month. 

* Ecu, le dit en Fr&nce^d'ime certaine moniude d'argent. Ecu de trois 
BvreSf oa petit 4eu. Bern de six Bmrestm de sixJraneM. Um 4eu decinq 
Jrmmee. II signifie ^alemoit one moimaie de oompte de Im valeor detraig 
JifresoQMWLuiteaoa&toiiniois. BmwuUeeaUfeeKtwuUe4ems4eremte. 
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SYNTAXE DU SUBSTANTIF. 

280. R^gle. — Un substantif iie peut 6tre regime d'uii 
autre substantif^ qu'a I'aide d'une proposition : 

La beaut6 de Tunivers, The beauty of the universe. 

Le palais du roi. The king*8 pcUace (37*)* 

Une porte de fer, An iron door. 

Un moulin k papier^ A paper-milL 

De la poudre (k canon), Gunpowder, 

Des annes ^ feu, Fire-arms. 

Des bas de soie, Silk stockings. 

Du vin de Bourgogne, Burgundy wine. 

De Thuile d*olive, Olive oil. 

Une voiture ^ quatre roues, A four-wheeled carriage. 

Une maison ^ trois 6tages, A three-story house. 

Un pot a eau, A water-pot. 

Un pot d'eau, A pot of water. 

Une bouteille k vin, A unne-hotde. 

Une bouteille de vin, A bottle of wine. 

281. Note. The use of a or <fe in the above and similar examples de- 
pends on the nature of the expression. De is used when made of^ com- 
po»ed qft coming fromt qf they or belonging to can be understood ; as, de 
VhuUe d'oUvef olive oil; — a is used when jhr the purpose qf, by means qf, 
or with may be understood ; as, de Vhuile a brUler, lamp-oil, t. e. oil for the 
purpose of burning ; JiUe aux yeux bleuSf blue-eyed girl, t. e, girl with blue 
eyes. * 

Dict^e et analyse. 

Les sept merveilles du monde : Les murailles et les jardins 
de Babylone, ouvrages de Semiramis ; les pyramides cTJ^gypte ; 
le phare cTAlexandrie ; le tombeau qu'Art^mise fit clever 
pour Mausole, son mari ; le temple de Diane a Ephese ; celui 
de Jupiter Olympien k Pise, en Elide ; et le colosse de Rhodes. 
AcADEMiE. — Les pyramides de TEgypte s'en vont en poudre, 
et les gramin^es du temps des Pharaons subsistent encore ! — 
Les Grecs et les Romains ont tir6 de FAsie la plupart des 
arbres a fruit que nous cultivons aujourd*hui. Bernardin 
DE St.-Pierre. 

Theme. 

I found this work in your brother's library. Here is a gold 
box. Bring me some wine-glasses. Give me a bottle of wine. 
— ^Where is the water-jug? Here it is. — Give me a teaspoon. 
Do you not see that windmill in the distance ? No, I do not. 
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Is this the letter-box ? Yes, sir, it is. — Do you not wear ^ silk 
stockings in summer ? Yes, I do sometimes. — Socrates' wis- 
dom. Achilles' valour. Cicero's eloquence. Cato's virtue. 
La Fontaine's fables. Racine's tragedies. Dianas'^ anger 
was the cause of Acteon's death. Fenelon's Tel6maque may 
be read (247.) as a continuation of Homer's Odyssey. Pope's 
images are as perfect as his style is harmonious. Moli^re's 
comedies would alone suffice to immortalise the age of Louis 
XIV. (84?.). Victor Hugo's Notre Dame de Paris and Walter 
^QOiHsQuentinDurtvardaTe historical romances which contain 
many interesting incidents of the reign of Lewis XI* (S^.), 
king of France. 

282. Nomhre des substantifs propres. 

Les noins propres ne prennent pas ordinairement la 
marque du pluriel : 

Les deux Comeille sont n6s a JTie two Corneilles were horn 
Rouen, ai Rotten, 

283. Quelquefois les noms propres, quoique ne d^- 
signant qu'un seul individu, sont pr^c^d^s de I'article 
les I 

JjesComeille et les B^cine ont Corneille and Racine have tU 
illustr6 la scene fran^aise, lustrated the French stage. 

Get emploi de I'article Ui donne une toumure ^nergique a la phrase. 

284. Les noms propres prennent la marque du plu- 
riel quand ils sont employes comme noms communs ; 
c'est-^-dire, pour designer des individus semblables k 
ceux dont on emploie le nom : 

La France a eu ses Cesars et France has had her Caesars 

ses Pompeesy c'est-a-dire, and Pompeys, i. c, generals 

des g6n6raux comme C^sar like Ccesar and like Pom- 

et comme Pompee, pey, 

285. A I'imitation des Latins, on 6crit au pluriel: les Horaces^ 
les Gracques, les Sciptons, etc. On 6crit de m^me genirale- 
ment les Stuarts, les Guises, les Condes, les Bourbons, mots 
qui sont plutot consid6r6s comme noms de grandes et illustres 
families que comme noms d'individus. 
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DiMe et analyse, 

Le meilleur code grammatical se trouve dans les grands 
^crivains d'une nation. Cast dans leurs immortels ouvrages 
qu'une langue brille de tout son 6clat. Tout y sert d*instrac- 
tion. C'est dans Pascal, Corneille, Racine, Despr§aux, Bossuet, 
F16chier, F6nelon, madame de S6vign6, les deux Bousseauy 
etc. qu'on doit 6tudier la langue fran9aise, si Ton veut en 
connaitre si fond toutes les beaut^. Levi sac. — Le m^meroi 
(Louis XrV) qui sut employer les Cond6, Us Turenne, les 
Luxembourg, les Cr6qui, les Catinat, et les Villars dans ses 
arm6es ; les Colbert et les Louvois dans son cabinet, choisit 
les Racine et les Boileau pour 6crire son histoire ; les Bossuet 
et hs F^nelon pour instruire ses enfants; les Flecbier, les 
Bourdaloue et les Massillon pour rinstruire lui-meme. Maury. 
— Ijes Boileau et /e* Gilbert furent les Juvenals de leur siecle*. 
— L'Espagne s'honore d'avoir vu naitre les deux Sineque. 
Raynguard. — Les Remains vainqueurs devinrent les disci- 
ples des Grecs vaincus, et apprirent une langue que les Ho- 
mere, hs Pindare, hs Thucydide, hs X6nophon, les D6mos- 
th^ne, hs Platon, les Euripide, avaient embellie des graces 
de leur esprit. Mably. — Les Shakspeares, les Mikons, hs Mo- 
lieres, les Racines ne sont pas moins rares que hs Newtons, 
les Turennes, hs Marlboroughs, hs Napoleons. 

TJieme. ^ 

What a pleasure it is to love religion and find that faith 
and support are given to it^ by such men as (iJ8S.) Bacon, 
Descarte, Newton, Grotius, Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Tu- 
renne, and Daguerreau, the eternal honour of the human 
mind! La Bruyi^re. — The principal fabulists among the 
ancients are ^sop and Phsedrus, and among the French, La 
Fontaine, La Motte and Florian. Cornelia, daughter of Scipio 
Africanus, was the mother of the Gracchi (285.), so celebrated 
in Roman history. The combat of the three Horatii (285.) 
against the three Curiatii took place in the reign of TuUus 
Hostilius, third king of Rome : Corneille has made this event^ 
the subject of one of his finest tragedies. William of Nassau, 
the (275.) stadtholder^ of Holland, was called to the throne of 
England in the stead* of James the Second, who was forced to 
retire to France, where he died at the castle of St Germain. 

''^ Ce qui signifie sans figure : Boileau et Gilbert furent les poetes sati- 
riques de leur siecle. 
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Almost every centuiy gives birth to warriors like (284.) Cm- 
war and Pompey; but it requires many aget^ before nature 
canprothice^ writers like (284.) Homer, Virgil, Demosthenes, 
Cic^o. 

286. Noms collectifs. 

Les noms collectifs sent de deux sortes : le coUectif 
gfnSral et le collecHf partitif, 

Le collectif general est celui qui ^nonce Vuniversalii^ 
des objets. Le peuphy Varm^e^ sent des noms collec- 
tifs g^neraux : 

laepeupk est heureux, The people are happy, 

LoLfamUle est a, la. campagne, 27ie family are in Ae country. 

287. Note. Le peuple, lafatnille, and all other coUeetive nouns in 
the singular, such as le parlement, le conseil, le comiti^ etc., require 
that the verb shoidd, in French, be put in the singular*. 

Jje collectif partitif e^t cdui qui d^signe une collection 
partielle ; unefoule^ une injiniti^ la plupart, etc. sont 
des collectifs partitifs : 

Une foule d*enfants, A crowd of children. 

La plupart le croient*, 7%e majority think so. 

288. Remarque. Avec les noms coIlecti&, les Latins avaient le cboix da 
plnriel on du singolier pour le verbe suivant ; ils disaient indifferemment : 
turba ruii ou iurba ruimt, D en est de mime de nos collectifs partitift 
suiris de tubstantift ploriels ; I'accord da verbe depend du point de vue 
sous lequd on eonsidere le rapport : 

IJue foule d'ennemis s'qffrit a nons. 

Une foule de courtisans YapplaudissaienL 

11 faut chercher le mot qui est le plus en rapport dHd^e ayec le verbe, et 
qui consequemment en commande Taccord : c'est la foule qui t^qffrii ; ce 
sont les courtisans qui applaudissaient. En void deux autres exemples : 

Une troupe d'hommes arm6s a paru a mes yeux. — Flori an. 
Une troupe de nymphes couronn^es de fleurs nageaient en 
foule derriere le char de la d6esse. — Fei^elon. 

Theme. 

A crowd of ideas offered, themselves ^ to my mind. The peo- 
ple (287.) are fond of^ mechanical science. Is it true that 
Parliament (287.) have adopted that law ? A great number of 

* After la phipart the verb agrees in the plural with a nominative 
understood. 
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friends went^ to his assistance. A troop of brave soldiers re- 
sisted that warlike army ^. A crowd of friends came ^ to see 
US. The senate toere divided^; many were opposed to that 
measure. The people of the neighbouring provinces would 
have peace. The whole fleet will set saiV in the course of the 
week. In Paris, at the College de France, a very great num- 
ber oi young men attend gratuitously the lectures^ of the most 
distinguished professors. Are not most xaeti of opinion^ that 
happiness is in virtue ? The family (287.) are in town. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

289. Substantifs employes comme complements. 

Dans la construction des substantifs complements, 
Tharmonie exige que le plus long se place le dernier : 

L'avare sacrifie a Vinteret son honneur et sa vie. 

Quand ils sont d'^gale longueur, le direct se place 
g^neralement le premier : 

Uavare sacrifie Yhofineur a Fint^ret 

Ce serait mal s'exprimer que de dire : je connais et me sers 
de mes a vantages, parce que ohacun des verbes de cette 
phrase exige un compliment diflerent : connaitre ses avan- 
TAGEs, se servir de ses avantages. 

II faut done dire : je connais mes avantages et je nCen 
sers, en donnant d chaque verbe le compliment qui lui con- 
vient ; ou bien il faut employer deux verbes qui aient le mime 
complement, comme dans : je connais e^y utilise mes avan- 
tages. 
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290. Rhgle. — ^L'adjectif s'accorde en genre et en 
nombre avec le substantif qu il qualifie {56,). 

291. Cependant il faut mettre au singolier Tadjectif se rapportant aux 
pronoms noust voWf lorsque ces pronoms ne repr^entent qu'une seiile per- 
sonne: monjUSf vous serez recherche n vous ites instruft; nous 
SOU88I6NE maire de Lyon^ nous frefet de la Seine. 

292. Rbgle, — S'il y a deux ou plusieurs substantifs 
ou pronoms^ I'adjectif se met au pluriel 5 et prend le 
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genre masculin si les substantifs ou les pronoms sont 
de diffidrents genres : 

Le rich 8 et le pauvre sont The rich and the poor are e({\x^ 

igaux devaDt la loi, in (presence of the) law. 

Ma mdre et ma sceur sont My mother and sister are 

heureuses, happy. 

Mon frere et ma sceur sont My brother and sister are 

heuretix, happy. 

293. Exceptions. — L'adjectif place apr^s deux ou 
plusieurs substantifs s'accorde avec le dernier : 

1° Lorsque les substantifs ont a peu pr^s la mdme 
signification : 

Toute sa vie n'a It6 qu*un travail, qu'une occupation con" 
tinuelle, — Mass illon. 

II 8*exprime avec une grace, une politesse paffaite. — M™* 
Tastu. 

2° Toutes les fois qu'il y a gradation dans les mots: 
Le fer, le bandeau, la flamme est toute prete, — Racine. 

S^ Lorsque les substantifs sont s^pards par la parti- 

cule ou : 

Un courage ou une prudence etonnante, 
C'est un homme ou une femme noyie. 

On dit pourtant pour ^viter T^quivoque : 

On demande un homme ou une femme dgis. — Boniface. 
Le frere ou la scEur ainds, — M™* Campan. 

294. Les adjectifs nu (naked), demi, franc, les participcs 
supposS, except, etc., ainsi que les mots composes ci-joint et 
ci'inclus, sont invariables lorsqu'ils precedent le substantif; 
Fadjectifyet^ (late) est aussi invariable quand il est plac§ avant 
Uaiticle ou tout autre mot qui determine le substantif. 

EXEMPLES. 

Invariable. Variable. 

II 6tait nu^-tete. II avait la tete nue, 

Une demi'liene. Une lieue et demie. 

* Toutefois, lorsque le substantif qualifi^ par l'adjectif nu est d^termind 
par Tarticle kiy cet adjectif, quoique place avant le nom, subit Taccord, 
oomme dans cet exemple : Le donateur s'est comervi la nue prcpri/t/de 
tea bieru. 
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Venez dans une dend'h&xre. Hier, a dix heures et demie. 

Deux demi'^ieds. Quatre aunes et demie. 

Supposi les circonstances. Telle circonstance supposie. 

£xcepU ces messieurs. Ces messieurs exceptis, 

Ci'jaint ma lettre. Ma lettre ci-jointe. 

Franc de port leurs lettres. Leurs leiive^ /ranches de port, 

Ci'indtLS leurs lettres. Leurs lettres ci-incluses. 

Feu la reine. \akfeue reine. 

Feu les princesses. J^es feues princesses. 

Feu vient da latin ^wtY ou plutot de ntalienyw. En effet les Italiens pour 
diie/eumonpdrefdisenijHtdre ckejk. — ^Journal grammatical. 

295. Le rapport de Tadjectif est quelquefois difficile a 
saisir ; il faut alors se bien p^netrer du sens qu*on veut ex- 
primer, et examiner auquel des substantifs con vient la modifi- 
cation. £n voici quelques exemples : 

Une masse de neiges effray- Une masse de neiges ^blouis- 

ante, santes, 

Des boutons de m^udjaune, Des boutons de m^tal ronds, 

Une troupe de soldats ybr»iee Une troupe de soldats formis 

a la hate. a la guerre. 

Cette femme a Voir ban. Cette femme a lair contente de 

ce qu*on vient de lui dire. 

296. NoTA. Si I'adjectif qui suit air se rapporte a ce nom, il faut mettre 
cet adjectif au mascuUn : die a lVir bon, elk a l'air mechant. Mais 
si Tadjectif se rapporte a la personne plutot qu'au mot airy cet adjectif 
prend le genre et Ic nombre de cette personne : elle a Fair toute troublee, 
elle a Vaxr mbcontente. Ik tmt Voir faches de ee gu'Ut viennent d^ap' 
prendre. En parlant des dios^, il faut dire Fair d'itre, Cette viaude 
a l'air d'etre fraiche. Ces legumes riont pas l'air d'etre cutts. 
Cette maiadie a l*air j>'etre sxrieuse. 

Dictee et analyse, 

"Que tu me parais beaur dit le loup au limier, **net,poliy 
gras, heureux et sans inquietude I Mais qui te pdle ainsi par 
le cou?" "Mon collier." "Ton collier? fi des biens avec 
la servitude I" BENSERADE.^Sans I'estime il n*est point de 
solide amiti6. D^mgustier. — Partout la jalousie est un etre 
odieux. MoLiERE. — Le belage n'est qu*une fleur qui passe. — 
La vertu qui jette un si doux parfum dans la m^moire des 
bommes ne meurt jamais. Fenelon. — La flatterie est une 
fausse monnaie qui n'a de cours que par notre Yanit^. La 
Rochefoucauld. — Philippe montra partout un courage et 
une prudence supMeurs a son age. Rollin. — ^Le bon goOit 
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des Egyptiens letir fit aimer ia fic^idit^ et la r6gularit6 toute 
nue. BossuET. — II a ime am^niti, xxne douceur enchatUeresse, 
— On a trouv6 une partie du pain mangie. — On a cuit une 
partie du pain destine aux pauvres. — Un service solennel pour 
lesfeus rois Louis XVI et Louis XVII eut lieu k T^glise de 
Notre-Dame k Paris le 14- mai 1814. 

Thime. 

She is a spoiled child ^ Are not your(103.) father and mother 
miich pleased'^ vfith the progress you are making in your studies? 
Her Majesty tlie Queen and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent have arrived in London. Virtue and science can alone 
render a man happy. The king and the shepherd are equal 
after death. He has shown a modesty ^ a discretion^ worthy of 
praise. His daughter and yours are attentive. The demi-gods 
of the ancients were only men who had distinguished them- 
selves^ by extraordinary (^5>) valour or virtue. The late queen 
was opposed to that measure. Why do you go barefoot? — Come 
in half an hour. I cannot. — I have studied this morning du- 
ring an hour and a half. If you give me half a guinea, you 
will only owe me a ^inea and a half. The light of the sun 
eimies^ to us in iess ^05.) than eight minutes and a halfl Ex- 
perience will always shew^ that a sober, regular, and laborious 
life fortifies health; whereas'^ a dissipated^ and idle^ life de- 
stroys it Frieiidehip lessens ^^ our cares by dividing > * them, 
and doubles our pleasures by mutual participation. 

[Place de Tadjectif, voyez la regie 65 et TAppendice.] 

297> CompUment des adfectifs. 

Le regime ou oampl^ment des adjectifs est un sub- 
stantif ou un verbe, pr6c6d6 de Tune des propositions d^ 
dcy danSy en, sur, etc. : 

Digne de recompenses Worthy of reward, 

Propre a la guerre, Fit for war. 

Un enfant ch6ri de son p^re, A child cherished by hisfaiher, 

Quelques adjectifs ne sont accompagnOs d'aucun 
complement; ce sont ceux qui, par eux-m^mes, ont 
une qualification dOterminOe : 

Les droits sacr^s de Tamiti^ The sacred rights of friendship 
sont invidablesy are tn«io(al>U. 
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Parmi les adjectifs qui ont un complements les uns le 
prennent accidentellement^ les autres ne peuvent s'en 
passer : 

Uignorance toujours estprSte a s'admirer. — Boileau. 
Celui qui aime le travail trouve son plaisir toujours prSt^ — 

BOISTE. 

Ne soyez pas enclin h la paresse. 

298. Adjectifs dont le complement est precide de la 

preposition db. 

jjlein, 

rassasii, 

rempli, 

soigneux, 

sur, 

tributaire, 

victime. 



absent, 


d^ol^. 


glorieux. 


afflig6. 


different. 


honteux, 


ambitieux, 


digne, 


impatient. 


avide, 


Eloign 6, 


incapable. 


capable, 


envieux. 


indigne, 


combl6. 


esclave, 


ivre. 


complice. 


exempt, 


jaloux, 


content, 


fatigu6, 


las. 


curieux. 


fier, 


las86. 


d6sesp6ri. 


fou. 


m^content, 



Note. In general, all adjectives which signify jvfen/y, scarcity, or want 
are followed by de before the noun which they govern. 



299. Adjectifs dont le compliment est pr4c4d6 de la 

preposition A. 

contraire, importun, 

enclin, invincible, 

exact, invisible, 

favorable, 

formidable, 

funeste, pr^f^rable, 

impenetrable, prompt. 



accessible. 

accoutum6, 

ant^rieur, 

ardent, 

attentif, 

cher, 

conforme. 



propice, 
propre, 
redoutable, 
invulnerable, semblable, 
nuisible, sujet, 

visible. 



Note. In general, all adjectives which denote aptness, fitnessy incUna- 
tion, ease, readiness, or any habit, are followed by d before the noun which 
they govern. 

300. II y a des adjectifs dont le complement se construit avec 
differentes prepositions : affable a tous, enable envers tousy etc. 

Dictee et analyse. 
Qui vit content de rien possede toute chose. Boii«eau. — ^La 
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haine est aveugU dans sa propre cause. Acad^mie. — La 
religion est nicessaire et naturelle a rhonime. — Le sentiment 
de l*immortalit6 est commun a tons. Massillon. — L'ennui, 
qui d^vore les autres hommes, est incannu a ceux qui savent 
s'occuper. Fenelon. — La reconnaissance est une des qualites 
les plus insiparables des ames bien n^es. Pensee de Louis 
XIV, — On ne saurait ^tre trop reconnaissant envers ses parents 
de la bonne Education quails nous ont donnee. Feraud. — Un 
menteur est tow^ouTS prodiffve de serments. Corneille. 

TTiime. 

He is always ready to do his duty. Are you not pleased^ 
with this worit? Is he free '^ from error? I am tired with 
wali&ing. It is shameful^ to betray a friend. Are you sure* to 
succeed ? That good minister is accessible to every one. The 
universe is full of the magnificence of the Almighty^. That 
general is loaded^ with honours. He was invincible in war, 
formidable to his enemies, accustomed to labovr^. How glo' 
rious it is^ to serve our country I He is unworthy of reward. 
She is much afflicted by this news. Too much exercise may 
be iiyuriotis^ to health. Do not be so greedy ^^ after riches. 
Let us be kind to one another ^^, That man is dear to his 
family. Be affable to everybody >^. Is it not true that human 
life is never free from troubles^^ ? 

Adjectifs qui exprimetit la dimension^ V^tendtte des 

corps ^ etc. 

«301. Note. Adjectives relating to the dimensions or size of objects are 
expressed in French in various ways, as will be seen by the following ex- 
amples : 

Une tour haute de cent pieds, *! 

Une tour de cent pieds de >^ tower a hundred feet high, 

hauteur, J • 

Une riviere large de trois cents ^ 

pieds, I ^ river three hundred feet 

Une rividrede trois cents pieds ^ wide, 

de largeur, J 

Cette colonne est haute del 

deux cents pieds, I ThaJt column is two hundred 

Cette colonne a deux cents r feet high. 

pieds de hauteur, J 
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902. NoTB. J3jr or and used when comparing length and breadth k ren- 
dered m French by wr ; u, 

JXe ybrm o^ tke Pkxe Vm- La forme de la place Venddme 

d&meitasquartofJBioises est un quadrilatere de 75 

in length by 70 m width, toises de longueur lur 70 

du affiles of which aire eui de largeur, doot les angles 

o^ sont coupes. 

The walls of Algiers are twehe Les murA d* Alger ont douze 

feet thick and thirty high, pieds d'6paissear sur trente 

de hauteur. 

303. Note. By after a comparative, and before a noun of measure, is 
expressed by de ; as, 

He is taUer than you by ttao II est ^us grand que vous de 
incheSf by the whole head, deux pouces, de toute la 
etc, t^e, etc. 

Theme. 

I have a desk ^ two feet three inches long, and one foot nine 
inches broad. That tree is ninety feet in height, and fifteen 
in (de) circumference. You are taller than I by three inches. 
The Monument of London is a column of the Doric order, more 
than (305.) two hundred feet high ; it stands on a pedestal^ 
twenty feet high. Is not the column in the Place Vend6me 
two hundred iSet high ? That well^ is a hundred and eighty 
feet deep by twenty in (de) circumference. That man is six 
feet high. This street is about a mile* and a half long, and 
seventy feet wide. 

Des comparatifs et des superlatifs. 

Voyez les regies 70, 71, et 72. 

304. Note. Than after a comparative, and before any tense of the indi- 
cative or conditional mood, is expressed by que ne ; as, 

He is richer than he was, II est plus riche ^M*il ne U^tait. 

The reason why ne is required may be seen by reversing the sentence^ 
thus : il n*/tait pas « Hche quHl Fest. The ne is omitted when the first 
part of the sentence is either interrogative or negative, or when l^ere Is a 
conjunction between que and the verb ; as, 

Can any one he happier than Peut-on ^i^ceplus heureux que 
I am? jelesni«? 

He is not richer than he was, II n'est pas plus riche guiil 

You are happier than wkefn Vous etes plus h&miaaL que 
you were in Germamff qsand vous llies ea AMe<« 

magne. 
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L NoTS* Tkan after more mt ieas^ when followed by a numeral, is 
expreiiedbyife; af, 

Jffe has more thsmjijfy francs, II a pitis de cinquante francs. 

S0&. ICoTE. The article which m English precedes the comparatiye when 
Treated, i» not expressed in French (27&.) ; as, 

The longer the day^ the Pfus le jour est long, plus la 
shorter fAe nigM, nuit est courte. 

307. Note. /SIo mticA M« more and 90 much the leaSf are er^essed by 
d*autant pluSf d*autant moms i as, 

He is so much the more guilty^ U est d'autant plus coupable. 
He is so much tlie less bla* II est d^autantmoinshlamahle, 
mabhy 

308. Note. The more or the less,,. for it^ is expressed by en before the 
'verb, tindpha or moins after it; as, 

He is only the more guilty II ri^en est que plus coupable. 

for it, 
He is not the less sorry for it, II vi^en est poff mains fach#» 

309. Note. In ailor a snpeilatiYe is expressed by <fe ; as, 

France is the oldest monarehy La France est la plus ancienne 
in Hurcpe, monarchic de I'Europe. 

310. Remaruues sub. les comfaratifs j?tre ETpis, 

Pire se rapporte h. un substantif masculin ou feminin : Le remede est 
FIRE fue le mat; il fiesi fikk emu qm* celie gm dorf^ 

On emploie piSy 1° LoTsqp*i\ se rapporte a an mot ind^terraind : Rien 
n'est Fis qu*tme maavaue langue, Ce que vons proposez est fis qve ce 
qidoaeHaUfiSre^ 2P Lorsqu'il est employe ka^m^me eomne mot iad^* 
termini^ r Uttttre les chases eu vot. 3** Lersqii'il fait la £caiction d'ad- 
verbe : lis semi ?i8 que jamais ensemble ; il se portait unpen mieux^ il est 
FIST que jamais, 

Cependant on emploie aussi pire comme substantif: 77 n* est point de 
d^rr.^^ mSHoere &m''vimB,-—l!k^sxAV, 

Pis derive du latia ji^i^ plus mal, et jtirre de pyor^ plus mauyais. 

Theme. 

Nothing ought to be so sacred to men as the laws intended 
to render them good, wise, and happy. Be just as well as ^ 
humane. I am as happy as you. That country is as much 
enUgkiened^ as ours. Re remained' more than ten years in 
France. He is older^ than you. The more they study ^ this 
language, the more they like it. His uncle is one of the 
richest merehanisfi m PSvis. That lady Is not less than forty 
years old''. He feds tiie insult so. much the more as be 
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deserved it the less. The weather is not so fine as I should 
have expected^. The laws are less severe than they were^* 
You are more learned than I. There is nothing (de) more 
difficult than to learn by heart what one does not understands^. 
The richer they are, the more charitable they become ". That 
action is so much the more laudable because itwasunexpected^^ 
That is so much the more blamable. You do not think them 
the less guilty. Their conduct is so much the more honour- 
able. The oldest general in the army. 
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311. Le pronom est soumis pour Taccord^ aux m^mes 
regies que Tadjectif qualificatif (56.) : 

Les fruits et les fieurs aux* The fruits and flou}€rs to 

quels je donnais tous mes which I devoted all my care 

soins sont d6truits, are destroyed. 

Ila un courage, une intrepidity He has a courage^ an intrepi- 

a laquelle (293.) rien ne dUyy which nothing can 

r6siste) resist. 

PRONOMS PERSONNELS. 

t/e, tu^ il, elle ; nouSj vouSy ils^ elleSf etc. (88.) 

312. Le pronom sujet du verba le pr^c^de ordinaire- 
tnent : je suisj yaime, .Except^, comme nous Tavons 
vu (91.), dans les phrases interrogatives : parlent-Hs} 

313. Le pronom sujet se place aussi apres le verba : 
1® Dans certaines phrases elliptiques et exclamatives : 

Puissiez-vow* ^tre heureux I May you be happy ! 
Que viens^e d*entendre ! What have I heard ! 

2° Dans les phrases interjet6es : 

"SoldatsI" s^icria-t-ily "qui ''Soldiers/'' cried he,'' let him 
m*aime, me suive !" who loves me follow me /** 

3° Dans les phrases construites avec aussiy en vain, peut' 
itre, encorcy a peine, du moins, au mains, ou autre expression 
semblable : 

Peut-etre viendra-t-«7, Perhaps he unll come. 

A peine fumes-wow* arrives, We were scarcely arrived. 
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On peut aussi placer le pronom avant le verbe : peul-iire 
il viendra, 

314. Note. A personal pronoun in the nommative is repeated in French 
before every verb, if those verbs be of different tenses. When however the 
verbs are in the same tense, it may be repeated or not, as taste may direct 
or perspicuity require. 

t/^^tudie et y6tudierai tou- I sttidy and will always 
jours, study, 

315. NoTB. When there are two or more pronouns in the nominative 
case, a resuming pronoun (395.), such as nouSf vous, ilSf is generally used 
in French as the subject of the following verb ; as, 

Vous et moi, nous partirons, You and I unll depart 
Vous et nous, nous paierons, You and we will pay, 
Vous et eux, vous marchez vite, You and they wcdkfast, 

316. La r^p^tition des pronoms faisant office de com« 
pigments est indispensable avant chaque verbe : 

II me rsL dit et me Ta assur6, He mid it to me and asserted 
cent fois, it a hundred times, 

Mais on ne les r6pete pas avant un temps compost dont 
Tauxiliaire est sous-entendu : 

I\ les a. flattes et loues, Hejlattered and praised them. 

317* Quand un vei^be a pour complements directs 
(132.) un pronom personnel et un substantif^ il y a re- 
duplication du premier : 

n me verra, moi et mon do- He will see me and my ser^ 
mestique, vant, 

318. II en est de m^me' lorsqu'un verbe aun pronom 
personnel et un substantif pour complements indirects 
(133.) : 

Cela me parut vrai, a moi et k That appeared true to me and 
tout le monde, every one, 

319. Quelquefois on supprime apr^s moij toi, etc. 
les pronoms personnels je, tu, etc.^ ainsi que le verbe 
dont ils sont le sujet : 

Moif vous abandonner I I abandon you ! 

Youdriez-vous me perdre, Wovld you ruin me, who am 
tnoiy votre alli6 1 your ally ! 

N 
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320. En g^n^ral on se sert des pronoms moif toiy luiy 
etc. quand on veut s'exprimer avec force et ^nergie : 

Toi, qai fais le brave, Thou who pretended to he so 

vaUant. 

321. On s'en sert aussi par raison de clart^^ quand il 
y a plusieurs pronoms snjets qui se suivent dans une 
m^me phrase : 

Eux m'ont rdev6> et lui m*a They picked me up, and he 
-paoB^y dressed my wounds. 



PlcLce des Pronoms (96.). 

322. NoTB. We hsre seen, in page 67» the amngement of personal 
pronouns when there are two or tlu-ee governed by the same verb ; in 
order however tiill further to simplify this subject to the student) the fol- 
lowing taMe is given, which shows not only the relative position of the 
personal conjun^ve pronouns with regard to each other, but also with 
legard to the veih and other words connected with them in a sentence. 
The figures cf course indicate the order of the words. 

11 
participle 
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The student will understand, that although all the words numbered 
cannot come together in the same phrase, yet that as many as do occur 
invariably preserve the same relative position, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing examples : 

14 8 

Je le crois, / believe it. 

13 4 8 9 

Je ne le crois pas, / do not believe it, 

18 8 

II me volt, He sees me, 

19 8 8 9 

n ne me voit pas, He does not see me. 

16 8 

Tu lui paries. Thou speakest to him, 

1 5 8 11 

Tu lui as parley Thou hast spoken to him. 

14 5 8 

Je le lui dis, / toldit to him. 
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13 4 5 8 9 10 11 

Je ne le lui ai pas encore dit, I have not yet said U to km, 

13 4 8 11 

n me les a donn^, He gave than to me. 

12 3 4 8 9 10 11 

n ne me les a pas encore donnas. He has not yet given them to me, 

12 6 8 9 10 11 

Nous ne Ini avons pas encore ^crit, We hm>e not ffet writtmi to km. 

1 s 7 8 11 
lis lui en ont enToy^, They have sent him some. 

1 S6 8 9 11 

Je n*Y suis pas connn, / am not known there, 

1 8 6 8 9 11 

II n'y est pas arriv^ He has not arrived there, 

12 8 7 8 9 11 

Us ne Yous en ont pas demand^. They have not asked you for any, 

12 3 7 8 9 11 

Nous ne vous en avons pas euToy^, We have not sent you any 

1 2 36 8 9 11 ^ 
Us ne s'y sont pas appliques, They have not applied themselves to it. 

12 3 7 8 9 10 11 

Yoos ne tous en etes pas encore plaint. You have not yet complamed 
about it. 

And in placing tlie nominatiTe after the yerb in interrogations (91.) : 

15 7 8 9 II 

Ne lui y en ai-:;e pas euToy^ ? Have I not sent him any of it thither f 

The order of the personal pronouns with verbs in the imperative mood, 
as in the following examples, will be found fully explained in the roles 92, 
93, and in the note *, page 67. 

Donnez-le-moi, Give it me. 

Ne me le donnez pas, Do not give it me. 

Bonnez-m'en, Give me some. 

Ne m'en donnez pas, Do not give me any. 

323. Bemarque. Quand il y a deux impiratifs de suite unis 
par une dcs coDJooctions e^ au^ les pronoms complements du 
dernier imp6ratif peuvent le pr^ceder : 

Ecrivez-lelui et le lai en- Write iiio kim, tmd sejuiiiio 
voyez, him. 

324. Note. In sentences like the following: Il ne s'estpas fie A lui, 
he has not trusted himself to Aim, beginners often find a difficulty in ar- 
rasiging the pronouns, and are indined to put Act for d M before the verb ; 
thereby they commit a great enor and compose a very obscure seotenoe. 
It is true that when y or en is used, either may preoede the verb, m, line 
s^y est pas ^/(329.), but one of the pronouns moi, toi, bti, eOe, sot, ftot», 
vouSf euXf elleSj soi, must be used and placed after the verb whenever a 
personal pronoun is indirectly governed by a HEFLscmnB verb wMdi re- 
qnires after it the prcpositioii aoacde; as, 

n2 
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n ne s'est pas adress^ a loi, 
Je me suis rendu k yotis, 
Bb se sont Utt^ k moif 
Je me sooviendrai de loi, 



He has not applied to him, 
I surrendered to you. 
They gave themselves up to me, 
I shall remember him. 



Dictee et analyse, 

II veut, il ne veut pas ; il accorde, il refuse. — Je crains 
Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d*autre crainte. Racine.-^ 
Aidons-nous mutuellement, la charge des malheurs en sera 
plusl^g^re. Florian. — "Le lis des jardins," dit TEvangile, 
** ne 5'est pas file,sa parure," — Je veux le voir, le prier, le pres- 
sor, Hmportuner, le flechir. — Un homme voiis flatte-t-i/? ne 
vaus y fiez pas ; il veut vous tromper. — Pourquoi la boussole 
Si't-elle 6t6 inventle? — Oii Napoleon vit-t7 le jour? — Les 
songes sont-ils un effet des sens? — Ou snis-je? qu'ai^/e fait? 
que dois;;e faire encore? — Grand Dieu, souverain maitre de 
I'univers, quel lieu de la terre pourrai^c parcourir o^ Je ne 
trouve partout sur mes pas les marques sensibles de votre pr6- 
sence ? Massillon. — Sur le bord du lac on arr^tait le mort : 
*^ Qui que tu sois, rends compte de tes actions. Qu'as-^ fait 
du temps et de la vie ? La loi ^*iuterroge, la patrie ^*ecoute, la 
v6rite fe juge." Thomas. — Aglaure *'6criait : "6 temps, ^e te 
deteste I Tout vieillit : grace, esprit, attraits." Sa mere lui 
r^pond: ^' Un seul charme notes reste ; le bon coeur ne vieillit 
jamais.'* Mollevaut. 

Theme, 

I am always happy when I do my duty. We are friends. 
They are ungrateful. Remember^ it. Ought ^ I to say it? 
May^ I know it? Am I going thither? Will he believe ? Do 
not scold ^ him. Do not condemn them. Let us not disturb^ 
them. Do you not believe me ? Do not give it them. Vice 
often deceives^ us under the shape^ of virtue. I am not so 
learned as your brother, but he is older than I (95.). You and 
I (315.) agree. — I (319.) betray^ the best of my friends I 
Never. — My sister and I were walking by moonlight^. You 
and your friend will go to the museum. I will show them to 
you. They lend^^ it to me. They do not lend it to me. 
Do they lend it to me? Do they not lend it to me? I will 
write to him. I will not send^^ it to them thither. Have I 
not sent them any of it? Would he not have brought^ it to 
us thither ? 

I shall bring you some of it. You must not leave^ so much 
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of it there for him. Have they not promised it to you ? You 
have plenty of money, give me some. I shall not give him 
any. Where is the petition ? Bring it and show it me (323.). 
Read it and sign it. — Who did that? I. — Whom have they 
seen ? Me. — Does he speak of me or of him ? Charles, he, 
and I spoke to him. I give myself up to thee^* (324.) and 
them. You have seen him, but I^ have spoken to him. She 
and I are learning Italian. May you live long I My friends I 
cried he, let us do our duty. Perhaps he is gone. He will 
write to me and my brother. — Have those men applied^ (324.) 
to you ? Yes, they have. — The wounded soldier surrendered 
to us (324.). Do not trust yourselves (324.) to them. Re^ 
member i« me. Remember it. — Have they complained^7 of you ? 
No, they have not (332.). — We have complained of them. 

Z/Cp lay les, 

325. Quand le pronom le se rapporte k un substantif^ 
il s'accorde avec ce substantif en genre et en nombre : 

£st-ce la votre livre ? — Oui, Is that your book f — Yes, it 

ce t^est. wf. 

Sont-ce la vos livres? — Oui, Are those your books f — Yes, 

ce les sont. they are, 

£tes-vous la maitresse de la Are you the mistress of the 

maison ? — Je ne la suis pas. house f — / am not, 

£tes-vous madame de Genlis ? Are you madame de Genlis f—* 

— ^Je ne /a suis pas. I am not, 

£te8-vous les 61dves de M. Are you the pupils of M, Des 

Des Lyons? — Oui, nous les Lyons ? — Yes, we are, 

sommes. 

£tes-vous les soeurs de mon Are you myfriend^s sisters f — 

ami? — Oui^nous /!gf sommes. Yes, we are, 

326. Le pronom le signifiant cela est invariable quand 
il rappelle soit un adjectif, soil un mot pris adjective- 
ment^ soit mie phrase : 

Si vous obligez quelqu'un. If you oblige any one, do it 

fsates-le sans int6ret. loithout interested motives, 

Qu'appelez-vous douze hom- What do you mean by twelve 

mes de bonne volont^ ? tnen of good will f we are 

nous le sommes tous. all so, 

* See the second subdiyision of rale 95. 

t The pronoun, though omitted in this and similar instances in English, 
must always be used in French (331.). 
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Voos n'avez qu'a yous croire You need anfy tkif^ yowndj 

heureux, et toos Ib serez. happy y cmd t/au wUl be so. 

Mesdemoiselles, dtes - yous Younffkuiies,areyouF'rent^^ 

fran9aises ?— Oui, nous k — Yes, we are, 
sommes. 

DieUe et anafyse, 

£ltes-vous malade, madame? Je le sub. — £te8-vous la 
malade ? Je 2a suis. — Messieurs, dtes-vous midecins ? Nous 
le sommes. — Messieurs, etes-vous les m^decins? Nous les 
sommes. — Mademoiselle, ^tes-vous plus ag6e que Totre cou- 
sine ? Nod, je ne 2& suis pas. — " Miracle I ^ criait-on : " venez 
voir dans les rv.es passer la rdne des tortues." ^ La reine I 
vraimeot oui ; je la suis en effet.'' La Fontaine. 

Theme. 

Are you sorry ? No^ I am not. — Is he rich ? Yes, he is, — 
Are you lord Byron's relative ? Yes, I am. — Are those ladies 
sisters ? No, they are not. — Are your friends pleased at that 
event ? Yes, they are. — Because she is pretty she mtcst not 
imagine ' that she will always be so. They have been rich, 
but are not so at present. I thought they were busy *, but they 
are not. You have found me amiable : why have I ceased to 
appear so to you ? — ^Are you still my friend ? Yes, I am. 

Sol; luiyleur^y. 

327. Le pronom sm s'einploie : 1^ Dans un sens in- 
d^fini ; 2^ En relation avec un substantif d^termin^, 
soit pour mieux pr^ciser ce rapport, soit par raison de 
clart^ : 

11 depend toujours de soi It always depends upon our- 

d'agir honorablement. selves to act honourably. 

Idom6n6e revenant a soi, re- Idomeneus recovering kimse^ 

mercia ses amis. Fenelon. thanked his friends. 

328. Comme complements indirects lui et leur se 
disent en g^n^ral des abjets animus, et le pronom y, 
qui signifie h celuy des objets inanim^s : 

Chargez-vous de cet ^l^ve ; Tahe charge of that pupil ; 

donneZ'lui vos soins. devote your care to him. 

Chargez-vous de cette affaire ; Take charge of that affair; 

donnez-y vos soins. devote your care to it. 
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329. Y se dit aussi d'ane pereonne qnand on la d^signe vaguement ou 
indirectement : Cett un homite hommef ftez-vmu-r, Academie. Mais 
si I'on youlait s'exprimer arec precision et Anergic on dirait : fiez^out 

k LUl, 

T signifie au8si h cet endroit, dans ce lieu : 

Reveoez-Yous de la cam- Are ^au just returned from the 
pagne ? — Non, j'y vais. country f — iVb, / am going 

thither. 

Voil^ an foss^ prenez garde There is a ditchy take care not 
d*y tomber. to fall into it. 

En. 

350. Ce que nous venons de dire des pronoms y, lui, et leur, 
s'applique au prononi en, qui signifie de cela, et aux expres- 
sions de lui, cteUey etc. : Je vous confie cet enfanty occupez- 
ffous DB LUI. Je vous confie cette affaire^ occupez-vous-EJu. 

C*estun veritable ami ; je n'ou- He is a true friend; I shall 

blierai jamais les services never forget the services 

que j'en ai re9us. Aca- which I have received from 

DJEMiE. him. 

Avez-vous des livres? — Qui, Have you any books f — Yes^I 

yen ai. have. 

Vous avez du pain, donnez-€;t You have breads give some to 

aux pauvres. the poor. 

Allez-vous k la ville ? — Non, Are you going to town f — iVb, 

j'en viens. I have Just returned. 

jrltodie cette langue, j*e» con- / study that language^ I know 

nais bien les regies, mais la its rtdes ivelly but its pro- 

prononciation m'en parait nunciation appears difficidt 

difficile. to me. 

Dictie et analyse. 

Ici bas chacun ne pense qu*^ sou — ^L'avare qui a un fils 
prodigue n'amasse ni pour soi ni pour luL — On a souvent 
besoin d'un plus petit que soi, — En remplissant les volont^s 
de son p^re, ce jeune homme travaille pour soi. — Cette maison 
menace ruine, VLcn approchez pas. — Ce cbeval est m^chant, 
n*y touchez pas. — Ces b&timents n'^nt pas assez grands, ^y 
ferai ajouter une aile. — On revient d'une erreur k force d en 
rougir^ — Je viens de Parisy '^en ai admir6 la magnificence, les 
promenades, etc. 
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Tkhne. 

We think too muchabout^ ourselves. I^ou go to the park, 
/ »haU be glad to go^ (thither) with you. TcUking of^ medals, 
/ have beautiful ones^ to show you. If you have no umbrella, 
/ will lend you one^. Wine is bad for me; I wiU abstain from 
it^ ; you should^ abstain from it. If you meet my servant, have 
the goodness to tell him that I shall wanthim^ in half an hour. 
Here b the letter, direct it^. I will add a word to it^^. You 
must not be uneasy, we will set about it^^ immediately. — Are 
you afraid of^ him? Yes^ I am^. — It is an unfortunate 
business ; do not speak of it. 

331. Remarks on the pronouns le la les, en, y, and other words used 
in French when answering questions. 

The elliptical answer it is, he is^ she iSf they are, etc, which in English 
is generally the same, whatever may he the question to which it relates, 
most he rendered in French with the addition of some word referring di. 
rectly to the snhject of the inquiry. 

It is, they are, etc., rehiting to a suhstantive used definitely in the ques- 
tion, are expressed by ce Vest, ce les sont in the answer ; as, 

Is it Paradise Lost you are reading ? £st-ce le Paradis perdu que vous 

— Yes, it is, lisez ? — Oui, ce Test. 

Are those the works qf ComeiUeyou Sont-ce les oeuvres de Comeille que 

are reading ? — Yes, they are. vous Ksez ? — Oui, ce les sont. 

Remarque. Est-ce lit voire voiture? Oui, ce l*E8T. — Sont-ce vos 
Hvres 7 Oui, cb les sont. Ces reponses sont grammaticalement cor- 
rectes, mais on ^vite de les employer, parce qu'elles ont quelque chose 
d'affect^, de bizarre. On dit simplement : Oui, ou Oui, c'est ma voi- 
ture ; OU,i, CB 80NT IfES LIVRE8. — ^ACADBMIE. 

// is, he is, she is, they are, etc., relating to a substantive used with the 
indefinite article, are expressed by c*en est un, c*en est une ; as, 

Was it an Italian book you were Etait-ce un livre italien que vous 
reading ? — Yes, it was. lisiez ? — Oui, c*«i ^tait un. 

Is it an English watch you have ? — Est-ce une montre anglaise que vous 
iVb, it is not. avez ? — Non, ce n'en est pas une. 

It is, it was, they are, etc., relating to a substantive used partitively, 
are expressed by c*en est ; as, 

Is it Spanish you are reading /— Est-ce de Tespagnol que vous lisez ? 
Yes, it is. — Oui, c'«i est. 

It is, he is, she is, they are, etc., relating to a place in which a thing or 
person is, are rendered by il y est, elle y est, ils y sont ; as, 

Is your letter in the post-office ? — Votre lettre est-elle a la poste i — 

Yes, it is. Oui, elle y est. 

Are not your sisters in Paris? — Yes, Mesdemoiselles vos soeurs ne sont- 

they are. elles pas k Paris ? — Oui, elles y 

sont. 
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It iSf she 18, etc., relating to a place from which a thing or person comes, 
are expressed by il en est, etc. ; as, 

Is not that quotation from Shai- Ce passage n'est-il pas de Shak- 

speare 7 — Yes, it is. speare ? — Oui, il en est. 

Was not ComeiUeJrom Rouen ? — Comeille n'^tait-il pas de Rouen ? — 

Yes, he was. Oui, il en etait. 

It is, she is, etc., relating to an adverb, an adjective, or a past participle, 
are expressed by U Vest, elle rest. Us le sont, etc. ; as, 

Is not the style of Milton Jrequently Le style de Milton n'est-il pas son- 
mbUme ? — Yes, it is. vent sublime ? — Ooi, il Test. 

Are not the tragedies qf Racine ad- Les tragedies de Racine ne sont- 
mirable? — Yes, they are, elles pas admirables? — Oui, eUes 

le sont. 

332. The student will perceive from the above, that in answers, the 
French language is less elliptical than the English. In the former it is 
always necessary to use some word directly applicable to the question, and 
not unfrequently to repeat the principal words, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing examples : 

Avez-vous ecrit ? — Oui, j*d ecrit. Hate you unit ten ? — Yes, I have. 

Viendrez-vous ? — Oui, je viendrai. WiU you come ? — Yes, I wilL 

Enverrez-vous ces livres? — Oui, je WiU you send those books? — Yes, I 

les enverraL w^ 

Avez-vous envoy^ de Targent a votre Have you sent any money to your 

ami ? — Oui, je ha en ai envoy^. friend ? — Yes, I have. 

Lui en preterez-vous ? — Oui, je lui WiU you lend hhn any? — Yes, I 

en pretend. wiO, 

Leur donnez-vous des traductions? Do you give them translations f-^ 

— Oui, je leur en donne. Yes, I do. 

N'est-ce pas vous qui avez fait cela ? Is it not you who have done that t-^ 

— Oui, c'est moi. Yes, it is. 

N'est-ce pas monsieur R. qui est Is it not Mr. R. who is your bonier? 

votre banquier ? — Oui, c'est lut. — Yes, it is. 

N'est-ce pas mademoiselle 6. qui est Is it not Miss G. who came? — Yes, 

venue ? — Oui, c'est ette. it is (she). 

Mesdames, n'etes-vous pas £U:hees Ladies, are you not sorry it rains ? 

qu'il pleuve ? — Oui, nous en — Yes, we are. 

sommes or nous le sommes. 

N'etes-vous pas sujet a vous trom- Are you not liable to make mistakes? 

per ? — Oui, je le suis. — Yes, I am. 

Le cheval n'est-il pas utile a Is not the horse useful to man f— 

I'honmie? — Oui, il bti est utile or Yes, he is, 

U rest. 

Cet homme, n'est-il pas endin a la Is not that man subject to fits of 

colere ?— Oui, il Test. anger ? — Y^, he is. 

Note. If the adjective in the question follows the verb ktbb used tm- 
personaUy, then the answer must be with t^est, t^itait, cefut, etc ; as, 

N'est-il pas glorieux d'etre utUe k Is it not glorious to be useful to our 
ses semblables ? — Oui, c'est glo- ^elloW'Creatures? — Yes, it is. 
rieux. 

n5 
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N'es^il pas plus noble de ptrdoimer h it not more noble toforgwe than 
que de se venger ? — Oui, c'est plus to ret/enge^-^YeSj it »• 
noble. 

333. Note. In sentences like the following : // rains, does it not ? You 
have done your exercise, have you not 1 I told you so, did I not 7 etc., the 
interrogation in French is always expressed by n'est-ce pas ; as, Upleutf 
v'bst-cs pas ? Vous avez fait voire thime, n'est-ce pas ? Je vous Vai 

dit, N*EST-CB PAS ? 

334. Note. The English aaxiliary verbs do, did, shaU, will, should^ 
would, can, could, etc., occasion both in questions and in answers a yariety 
of elliptical constructions peculiar to the English language. The student 
should be careful to observe that the French language has no words corre- 
sponding to the above-mentioned do, did, shall, etc., as auxiliaries (164.), 
and consequently clearness and regularity will require the verbs to be re- 
peated in French ; as, 

Why do you complain? I do not Pourquoi vous plaignez-votts? Jene 

complain. — ^My brother does. me plains pas. — Cest mon Jrire 

Does he! — Indeed he does, and guise plaint. Use plaint! (or se 

he has ccmiplained for a long plaint-ilJ) — Oui vraiment, et Uy 

time. a Umgtemps quHl se plaint, 

335. Note. Interrogative exclamations, such as the following, are fre* 
quently used in English familiar conversation : 

My sister speaks French, — ^Does she ! 
/ am going to Paris. — ^Are you ! 

These expressions Does she, are you, and similar exclamations, have no 
literal equivalent in French, and the student would make a ridiculous mis- 
take if he translated them by the words Fait-eUe! Hes-vous! etc. ThQ 
French use a different exclamation, such as Ah! Vraiment! 

Theme, 

Have you my penknife? Yes, I have. — Has he (it)? No, 
he has not. — Have they what they want (192.)? Yes, they 
have. — ^Would- you have money if your father were here? 
Yes, I should. — Are you an Englishman (273.) ? Yes, I am. — 
Is she a French-woman ? No, she is not. — Are those Moli^re's 
comedies ? Yes, they are. — Was it a grammar you bought ? 
No, it was not. — Is it an Italian dictionary you want ? Yes, 
it is. — Are they pleased with (298.) me ? Yes, they are. — Is 
not your uncle in Paris ? Yes, he is. — Was not that work 
translated from the German? Yes, it was. — Are those gentle- 
men gone ? Yes, they are. — Is not the style of Racine more 
pure than that of any other French poet? Yes, it is» — Have 
you been this year to Versailles ? Yes, I have. — Has your 
friend been with you ? Yes, he has. — Have you seen the 
picture galleries^ of the Louvre? Yes, we have. — Have you 
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written the letter ? No, I have not — ^You have not written 
to him I No, I have not. — Is he in the library ? Yes, he is. 

Do you think the binder will send those volumes in the course 
of the morning ? Yes, he will. — Has the postman any change ? 
No, he has not, but I have. — Have you change for five pounds? 
Yes, I have. — ^Is the king at St. Cloud? No, he is not. — 
Have those merchants sent the wines^ you ordered^ in your 
last letter? Yes, they have. — Are you reading (219. 221.)? 
Yes, I am. — ^Do you read French as often as English? 
Yes, I do. — Do you like music? Yes, I do. — Does your 
sister like music ? Yes, she does. — Has she a piano ? Yes, 
she has* — Do you speak German ? Yes, I do a little^. — Was 
it he who did that ? It was. — No, it was not ; you are mis- 
taken^. — Do you not think that we shall speak that language 
in a short time^ if we persevere in our studies ? Yes, I do. 
— Will you persevere? We will. — You improve^y do you 
not (333.)? Yes, we do. — A knowledge of French is very 
useful, is it not ? Indeed^ it is. 

Is that house to be let (216.)? Yes, it is. — Do you wish 
to see it ? Yes, I do. — Do you want a good servant ? No, I 
do not, I have a very good one. — Has he served you long ? 
Yes, he has. — How long ? Six years. — Does he complain ? 
No, he does not. — Does he not (334.)? Why should he? 
He has no reason to complain. — My cousin is going to Dover 
by the railway. Is he (335.) I — I have been the whole way ^ from 
London to Orleans in France by steam. Have you! — By 
steamboat to Havre, and by railway to Orleans, passing through 
Rouen and Paris. Really I — ^Was it a pleasant journey ? In- 
deed, it was. — Do you like travelling ? Yes, I dow — Was it 
necessary for you to have a passport? Yes, it was. — Did the 
custom-house officers ^^ ask you for it ? Yes, they did, once, at 
the railway terminus^^, — Should you like to reside in France? 
Indeed, I should, and particularly in the south. — The climate 
of the south is mild and pleasant, is it not (333.)? It is par- 
ticulariy^so* — ''There are many learned men^^ in Rome, are 
there not (333.)?'' Milton asked a Roman. '' Not so many 
as when you were there," answered the Roman. 

PRONOMS POSSESSIFS. 

JEn et I'article le, la^ lesy employes pour son^ sa, ses, 

leuvy leurs. 

336. Les adjectifs d^terminatifs possessifs son, sa^ 
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ses, leury leurs, ne pr^c^dent g^n^ralement un substantif 
complement direct d'un verbe, que quand ce complement 
est en rapport de possession avec un nom de person ne : 

Get homme est fort aimable ; That man is very amiable ; 
chacun recherche sa soci^t^. every one seeks his company. 

Ou qu'dtant un nom de chose, il est en rapport de 
possession avec le sujet de la proposition ou il se 
trouve : 

Chaque travail a sa fatigue, Every labour has its fatigue. 

337. Autrement Tadjectif possessif est remplac^ par 
Tun des articles le, la^ les, pr^c^d^ du pronom en : 

J*habite la campagne, les agr6- / live in the country, its plea^ 

ments en sont sans nombre, sures are numberless, 

Ces langues sont riches, j*e» Tliose languages are rich, J 

admire les d61icatesses, admire their niceties, 

C'est par raison de darte qu'on a d'abord employe en et le, la, les, pour 
Tacyectif possessifi qui fait souvent naitre des Equivoques. 

Exception, — Quoique le mot possesseur ne soit pas 
le sujet de la proposition ou se trouve Tadjectif possessif, 
on emploie son^ sa, sesy leur, leurs lorsque le substantif 
poss^de est le regime d'une proposition : 

Paris est une ville remarquable ; les Strangers admirent la 
beaut6 de ses Edifices, 

338. Note. In a sentence of two members, containing two verbs, son, 
sa, ses are frequently used when the nouns follo^sing them are the nomi- 
natives of the second verb {Stre generally excepted) ; as, /at vu Paris; ses 
4difices, wa promenades nContJrappi, 

Dictie et analyse, 

Ces ouvrages ont leur m6rite, chacun en appr6cie la valeur. 

^Le soin qu'on apporte au travail emp^che d'cn sentir la 

fatigue. — C'est parce que Tor est rare que Ton a invent^ la 
dorure, qui, sans en avoir la solidity, en a tout U brillant 
Ainsi, pour remplacer la bonti qui nous manque, nous avons 
imaging la politesse, qui en a toutes ks apparences. De 
L6vis. — ^Le temps fuit, la perte en est irreparable. — La terre 
par son mouvement de rotation nous donne successivement le 
jour et la ouit. 
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Theme* 

Every age has its pleasures. England sends her fleets into 
all seas. What a beautiful country I Everything conspires to 
make me love its abode ; her laws appear to me extremely 
wise. That superb temple was upon the summit of a hill : its 
columns were o^ Parian ^ marble, and its gates of gold. I like 
London, I admire the size of its streets. What a fine picture I 
do you not admire ahove all^ the richness of its colours^ ? The 
Seine has its source in Burgundy, and its mouth at Havre. 
The Thames is a magnificent river : its channel is so wide 
and so deep below^ London-Bridge, that several thousands of 
vessels lie at their ease in it\ 

Mbrtj may mes, etc.^ remplac^s par le^ la^ les, 

339. Les pronoms (adjectifs) possessifs doivent ^tre 
remplac^s par Tarticle^ quand le sens indique clairement 
quel est robjet possesseur : 

J'ai mal a la tete, My head aches, 

Je lui tatai le pouls, ■^Jelt his pulse, 

J*ai froid aux mains, My hands are cold, 

n m*a attaqu6 Thonneur, ffe attacked my honour, 

L'enfant Sivsdtles yeuxouverts. The child had his eyes open, 

H a, le corps trop gros et la His body is too large and his 

tete trop petite, head too small, 

Je lui dois la vie, / otve my life to him, 

Je lis les bons auteurs pour me / read good authors to improve 

perfectionner le gofit, my taste. 

Nous vinmes tous ks mains We all came with our hands 

li^es derriere* le dos, tied behind our backs, 

Elle vin t, les larmes aux yeux. She came unth tears in her eyes, 

n s'est coup6 au doigt, ffe has cut his^nger. 

On se sert du pronom pour 6viter T^quivoque : sajambe 
continue den/ler, 

340. Note. Couper k in examples like the following, 77 «W eoup/xu 
bras, Foua m'avez coup^AV petit doigt, means to cut slightly or to make an 
incision. Without the preposition h, couper, in the above or similar exam- 
ples, would mean to cut off; Le chirurgien hti a coupitajambe. 

* lAer les mains derriere le dos est nne expression condamn^e par la 
plupart des gramraairiens. lis pr^tendent qu'elle pr^nte nn contre-sens 
et qu'il fandrait dire: Lier les mams au ou sttb le dos; ponrtant notre 
phrase a pour appui I'autorit^ de TAcad^mie fran^aise. 
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I have cut myinger. Shut your eyes. He hMs out^ his 
hand to you. Open your raouth. My arm aches. The sur- 
geon has dressed* his leg. — Are your, feet cold ? No, but my 
hands are. — What is the mceUer tmtk ^ou^ f My teeth ache. 
I warm my fingers. He has lost his sight He ought to be 
grateful, for he owes you his life. That poor man came with 
tears in his eyes to thank us for having reHeved* his dis' 
tressed^ family. We read the authors of the age of Louis 
XIV. to improve our taste. The surgeon felt his pulse, but, 
alas I he was dead. 



£tre d mm^ h toi^ etc. 

341 . Le rapport de possession (99.) s'exprime souvent 
par d mot, h toiy h luty & ellcy & nousy d, vous, & eux, h 
ellesy etc., apr^s le verbe ^tre : 

Ce chapeau est d mot, This hat is mine. 

Cette maison 6tait a num voi' This house was my neigh- 
sin ; k present elle n'est bour*s ; tww it is no longer 
plus d Im, elle est d nous» his, i^ t^ ours. 

A qui est ce livre ? — A «m». Whose book is this 9 — ^Mine. 

C'est d votis k lire, It is your turn to recuL 

342. Note. When minct tMne, etc. are used with qf after a. substantive, 

the following inversion alwavs takes place : a relatiye of mine, un de mes 
parents (one of my relatives] ; a brother of his, un de sesfreres (one of his 
brothers). 

Theme. 

This is mine and that is yours. — This book is my bro- 
ther's. — Is that your garden or his ? It is not mine, it is my 
neighbour's. 1 heard ^ it was no longer his. I toas told* it 
was yours. — ^Whose money is this ? Is it thine or hers, ours 
or theirs ? It is theirs. — I want a book of yours, will you lend 
it me ? Yes, I will. — A friend of mine brought the news. — 
Are you not a pupil of his? No, I am not. — Is it my turn 
to read ? No, it is not. — One of your sisters is studying Italian, 
is she not (333. J? Yes, she is. — Is your father (103.) in Lon- 
don ? No, sir, ne is not, but \i\s partner^ is. — Are your sisters 
in the country ? No, sir, they have returned. 
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PRONOMS RELATIFS. 

Quiy que. 

843. Le proiKHn relatif preud toujours le genre, le 
nombre et la personne de son antecedent : 

Moi qui suis estiiii6. Nous qui sommes estim^. 

Toi qui es estim^. Vous qui ^tes estim^s. 

Lui qui est estime. Eux qui sont estim^s. 

Elle qui est estim^e. Elles qui sout estim^es. 

Moi que vous aimez, etc. 

344. NoTK. We have seen (108.) that qui and que are used in reference 
to things as well as persons. The difference of case which they express, 
in agreement-with their antecedenti should be carefolly obserred, as inver- 
sions of the nominative, similar to the first of the fi^owing examplesi fre- 
quently occur in French : 

Tels fiirent les maux que d^truisirent ses mesnres. 
Tels furent les maux qui d^truisirent ses mesures. 

345. QiH s'emploie aussi d'lme mani^re absolue : 

Qui observera les commande- Who (i. e. whosoever) will ob^ 
ments de Dieu, sera sauve, serve the commandments of 

€rod shall be saved, 
Je croirai qui voas voudrez, / shcdl believe whom you wish, 

346. Note. It will be seen by the above examples, that when used as a 
pronoun absolute, ^t may be a nominative (131.) or an accusative (132.). 

NoTA. Qui repete est quelquefois distributif, et signifie, ceux-ci, eeuX'ld; 
les unSf les autres : lis eoururent aux armest ^l 9e saisirent ojJi d^une qt^, 
uui d*unepiquef ciui d'une hallebarde, II vieillit dans cette acception. 

A qui; auquelj h laquelle^ etc. 

347* A qui se dit ordinairement des personnes et des 
clioses personnifi^es ; il s'emploie aussi absolument, 
dans un sens ind^fini^ pour h celui qui, h quelle per^ 
Sonne. 

j4uquely d laquelle, auxquels, auxquelles se disent 
des objets inanim^s et des animaux; quand on en fait 
usage pour les personnes^ c'esten g^n^ml par raison de 
dart^ et d'euphonie: 

A qui est cette maiscm ? Whose house is this 9 

Honnear a qui sert kt patrie I Honour to him who serves his 

country f 
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A qui doDnez-vous la pr6f6- To whom do you give the pre- 

rence ? ference 9 

Auquel (or a laquelle) des To which (person or thing) of 

deux donnez-vous la pr6fe- the ttoo do you give the pre- 

rence ? ference 9 

L'6tude a laquelle je me con- The study to which / am cfe- 

sacre, voted, 

Avec qui etes-vous venu ? With whom did you come 9 

Donty de qui, duquel^ etc. 

348. Dont se dit des personnes et des choses (113.): 

L*homme dont la probity est The man whose probity is un* 
intacte, est estim6, sullied, is esteemed, 

Mais on dira quand un objet poss^d^ est apr^s une 
proposition : 

L'homme a la probity duquel The man to whose probity I 
je me fie, est estimi, trust, is esteemed, 

349. Complements de verbes et de participes, dont et de qui expriment 
egalement une id^e de point de depart, d'origine on d'extraction (e'est 
Vablattfdie& Latins) ; mais de ^tparait exprimer cette id^e d'une manidre 
plus precise : 

Souvenez-Tous qu'on ne doit pas oter la vie a ceux de gut on la tient. 
Fenelon. 

350. Pour ^viter une ^quiyoque, on emploie de qui ou duquel a la place 
de dont : 

Get homme, de qui le pays est assez bien connu, nous aidera dans nos 
recherches (c'est-a-dire, par qui le pays). — ^Boniface. 

351. Ce que nous venous de dire sur d, qui (pris absolument), auquel, 
8*applique ^gialement a de quit duqueL 

On ne peut rien exiger de qui n'a rien ; c'est-a-direi de celui qui n'a rien. 
De qui parlez-vous ? Duquel parlez-vouS| du poete ou de I'historien ? 

Quoi (1 15.) 5 Oilf d'oit, par oh. 

352. Oil indique gOnOralement un rapport de lieu; on 
Temploie souvent pour auquel^ dans lequel, etc. : 

Voila le chemin par oil nous TTictt is the way through which 

avons pass6, we passed, 

Voil^ le but oil il tend, That is the aim to which he 

tends. 
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D'ohy dont, 

353. On dit : £a maiton n'obje tors est d vendre, et La maison Bovrje 
90r$ est iUustre. D'ob exprime Taction phynqae de sortir, et dont Tac- 
tion morale d'etre isso. On dit anssi : LepMl D*adje m*Seht^>pef parce 
que Timage est locale; et Le pSrU-Dovr je me d^gage^ parce qn'alors le peril 
est pris pour on pi^, pour une entrave. C'est cette oonvenance da mot 
avec Tidee qu'il &nt observer avec soin. Mabm ontel. 

Dictie et analyse* 

L'Etemel, dans ses mains, tient cette chaine immense, que 
termine Tinsecte et que Fhomme commence. Chenedolle.— 
Gloire a la main qui sdme, honte a la main qui nuit I Lamar- 
TiNE. — L'enfant a qui tont cdde est le pins malheureux. — A 
qui venge son pere, il n'est rien d'impossible. Corneille. — 
L'arbre auquelje donne la pr6f(^rence est le chene.^ — ^Le bon- 
heur appartient a qui fait des heurenx.^ — Heureux qta, satis- 
fait de son humble fortune, vit dans F^tat obscur ou les dieux 
Font cache. Racine. — C'est un honmne qui parle pen, qui r§- 
fl^chit beaucoup,a ^t Ton pent se fier, etpour qui je ne crains 
pas de falre des sacrifices. 

Theme, 

Who told you (that) I was here ? He did. — ^What has he 
written ? Three letters. — Of what (118.) does he complain ? 
Of your negligence. — Which (111.) of these two oranges is 
mine ? This one (127-)- — ^Who is come ? No one. — To which 
of those exercises ought I to give the preference ? To this 
one. — Name the towns through which he passed. Paris and 
Rouen. The flocks which ffraze * in the meadows. — ^Do you 
know the lady to whom I was speaking ? Yes, I do.— On 
whom do you rely^? On you. — To whom have they writ- 
ten ? To his brother. — From whom do you expect a letter ? 
From my uncle. — To whom did yon apply ^t To the 
mayor. — The boy and girl whom I esteem. The man (120.) 
you respect. The lady of whom I speak has requested me to* 
see you. The person whose child I briny up^ is in France. 
The foreigners of whom you were speaking went away ' this 
morning. The children to whose whims we submit 7, only be- 
come more tyrannical when they have not sense ^ enough to 
discern ^ our kindness. 

They call, in French, the je ne sais qooi, a certain pecu- 
liar quality which cannot be defined i®. I do not know who (S45.) 
could tell you so. I understand whom (345.) you mean^^. 
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When my father approached, a voice cried ouO^i "Behold 
whom (34«5.) you must respect." I do not know whom you 
will love, if you do not love even those ^^ who have protected 
you and who have taken care of your education. Everything 
in the universe alters ^* and perishes ; but the writings which 
genius has dictated will be immortal. That of which we com- 
plain most bitterly is not always what (123.) affects us the 
most We must incessantly testify ^ our gratitude to our Cre- 
ator, from whom we have received everything ^^ we possess, 
and from whom we expect^'' all our happiness after this life. 
Begin always by doing (215*) your duty, after which (114.) 
you may more freely ^ enjoy your recreations. 

PRONOMS D&MONSTRATIFS. 

Ce, cela^ compart avec JZ. 

354. On emploie ce, cela^ ou il selon le degr^ d'energie 
qu'on veut donner k la phrase. // est une expression 
vague; ce ou cela est plus affirmatif : 

Vous ^tes d6vou6 ^ vos amis, c*est vrai. Il est vrai que 
vous leur ^tes d6vou6. Je suis jeune, il est vrai. 

On dit : Qu/eQe kemre egt-CE ? et fueSe hewre eat-LL ? L'emploi de ce 
indique qu'il est question d'une henre qu'on entend sonner, tandia que 
Temploi de il expnme simplement le doute et I'interrogation, 

Celui, ceuxy etc. 

355. Celui, celle, ceux, ceiles, rappelant un substantif 
d6]k ^none^, peuvent, comme nous Tavons vu (128.), 
s'appliquer dgalement aux personnes et aux choses; 
cepeudant, quaud ces pronoms se rapportent aux per- 
sonnes, Tant^cedent peut &tre sous-entendu : 

Celui qtd aime Dieu doit le He who loves God mnnstpray 
prier, to him. 

Celui f celui'lh {\2*J^, etc., ceciy cela, qa. 

356. Celui'Ciy celle-cif ceux-dj celles^dy ceci se disent 
des objets les plus rapprochds de la personne qui parle; 
celui-lhy celte-'lhy ceux-llly celles^lhy cela, des choses les 
plus ^loign^ : 
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L'opulence et le repos sont k Opulence and tranquillity are 

une si grande distance Tun at so great a distance from 

de I'autre, que plus on ap- each other, that the more we 

proche de ceHe-ld, plus on approach the former, the 

s'^loigne de celui-ci, more toe remove from the 

latter. 

Je n*aime pas ceci, donnez- I do not like thiSy give me theit 
moi celOf 

Dans le langage tres-familier, cela se contracte en ga, comme dans : 
1^ A fait toujours plaisir ; comment 9A va-tM? 

C'esty ce sont. 

357. Ce devant le verbe ^tre^ demande ce verbe au 
singulier^ except^ quand il est suivi de la troisi^me per- 
Sonne plurielle : 

It is tee. 
It is you, 

euS,} -^«^'%- 

On dira aussi: ce sont vos livres; c'dtaient mes amis; cefr' 
rent ens, quoiqoe cefr$ssent elles, etc 

L'accord est alon sylleptique *; c'est Tattribut qui le commande. Cest 
par la meme figure que Buffon a dit : iSliz nourriture ordinaire sont les 
fruits. 

Observations. 

P Par euphonie, on dit : yw^ce vos seuls motifs? sera-ce 
vos seules raisons ? g'a itS longtemps mes idees. 

2^ Suivant le point de vue, on emploie quelquefois Tun ou 
Fautre nombre : 

C'est eux que Ton craint Ce sont eux qui se font craindre. 

3^ Quand Tattribut est compose de plusieurs substantiis 
dont le premier n*est pas au pluriel, le verbe est g6n6ralement 
au singulier : c*€st, cefrit, c*^it mon frdre et ma soeur. 

* L'accord est sylleptique quand il se fait avec un mot qu'on a dans 
Tesprit ; c'est une figure appelee syttepee. 

SyUepse est derive du grec (rvXX^is {wulUpais), prise, acception, qui 
vient de (7vXXa/i/3dva> (n^UambaniS)^ comprendre, dont la radne est \a^* 
j^avia {}amhan6)f je prends. 



C'est moi, 


It is L 


Cest nous, 


Cest toi. 


It is thou. 


C'est VOU89 


C'est lui. 


It is he. 


Ce sont eu 


C'est elle, 


It is she. 


Ce sont ell 
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** Cependant le pluriel/' dit Boniface, " n'est pas une faute ; il est mSme 
plus ^nergique t" 

Ce/urent Tamiti^ et Tamour du travail qui reunirent dans Torigine les 
membres de TAcad^mie fran9aise. Cuvier. 

" Les juges se placerent ; 
C^taient le linot, le serin, 
Le rouge-gorge et le tarin." — Florian. 

La r^ponse k la question suivante, ou a toute autre analogue : Quelles 
sont les parties du monde 7 est celle-ci : Ce sont V Europe ^ VAsiej PA/rique, et 
VAm4rigue\ tandis qu'on dirait : C'est V Europe et VAsie qui sont les parties 
du monde les plus civilisies. 

358. On emploie ce devant le verbe ^tre en ces sortes 
de phrases : 

La vraie noblesse, c'est d'etre True nobility is to be vir^ 

vertueux, tuotis. 

La vraie noblesse, c'est la True nobility is virtue. 

vertu, 

Ce que j'aime, c'est la v§rit6, W^t I love is truth. 

359. Note. If the object be an adjective, ce is not used before ^tre; as, 
ce gueje dis est vrai. 

Dictie et analyse. 

Lorsqu'on lui repr^sentait (a Napoleon) qu'une chose 6tait 
impossible, il pr6tendait que ce mot-Id n'^tait pas fran^ais. 
Say. — Ce furent les Ph6niciens qui invent^rent I'^criture. 
BossuET. — Le seul caractdre qui distingue essentiellement 
rhommc des animaux, c'est qu'il est un etre religieux. Ber- 
NARDIN DE St.-Pierre. — Le plaisir des bons cceurs, c'est la 
reconnaissance. — ^La meilleure le9on est celle des exemples. 
La Harpe. — Corneille nous assujettit a ses caracteres et a 
ses idees, Racine se conforme aux notres. Celui-ld peint les 
hommes comme ils devraient ^tre ; celui-ci les peint tels qu'ils 
sont. La Bruy^re. — Celui-ci meurt dans les prosp^rit^s et 
dans les richesses, celui-ld dans la misere et dans I'amertume 
de son ame ; et les uns et les autres dormiront ensemble dans 
la meme poussi^re. Flechier. 

TTieme. 

They (128.) who are contented with (298.) their condition 
are happy. Education is to the mind what (124'.) cleanli' 
ness * is to the body. — Is it we who deceived you ? No, it is 
(3S70 they. — Gentleness % affability, and a certain urbanity 
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distinguish the man who freqtients polite company^; these are 
marks by which he may he knoum\ If you are intended far ^ 
the pulpit, read over and over again * Bourdaloue and Massil* 
Ion: they are both very eloquent; but the am^ of the former^ 
is to convince, and that of the latter^ to persuade. What con* 
stitutes ^° poetry is not the exact ^^ number and regular cadence 
of syllables, but it is the sentiment which animates everything, 
the lively ^^ fictions and bold figures, tJie beauty and variety 
oftlie imagery ^3; it is the enthusiasm, fire, impetuosity, force, 
a something in the words ^* and thoughts which nature alone 
can impart ^^. 

He who (355.) thinks of nobody but himself ^\ excuses 
others ^7 from thinking of him. lie who wishes^ to make 
himself too much feared (217.), seldom makes himself be- 
loved. French and English are the languages the most gene- 
rally ^po^n^^; the former in Europe, and the latter in the 
other parts of the world. He who speaks ill of his fellou^ 
creatures^ deserves to be despised. What I fear (358.) is to 
see him. What he says is (359.) true. Here are two charm- 
ing />rojp6cfo^*; this is more cheerful, but that is more majes- 
tic. — Is it you who are fond ^"^ of sketching? No, it is they 
(357.). — ^Truth is the object of sciences ; what is fair «' and 
good is that of the arts. Virtue and vice have contrary effects; 
this (356.) causes the misery of men, that makes them happy. 
Good masters make good servants; the latter (356.) are scarce, 
because the former are not common. Let us live with sobriety; 
without that, we cannot enfoy '* good health. 

PRONOMS RT ADJECTIFS* INdIeFINIS OU INdIeTERMIN&S. 

(hi. 

360. Le mot on, contraction de homme, est destind 
k indiquer runiversalit^ des personnes d'line maiii^re 
vague et ind^termin^e. Le verbe qui le suit est tou- 
jours au singulier : 

On dit, on suppose, on croit It is said, supposed, thought 
que, etc. that, etc, 

361. NoTB. The gemtu of the French language is opposed to the use of 

* The indefinite adjectives have been placed under this head for the 
sake of simplifying tiieir classification, most of them being frequently used 
as pronouns. 
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tiie ptsiive ¥oioe in all phrmses like the following : // is said that he is in 
Paris; ktiers have been received; I have been told that a courier was 
despatched by the minister ; the alarm was qtread. The verbs thus used 
in the passive voice in English, must be changed into the active voice in 
French, and have generaSy as a nominative the pronoun «n ; as, on <ii< 
j^tl est ^ Paris; os a re^ des lettres; on or quelgt^un m*a dit que le 
ndmsire a expidi^un eourrier; on r^iondit Vako'me, 

Par eupbonie on peut employer Von au lieu de on apres les 
monosyllabes sty ou, ef, et quelquefois apres qucy a moins que 
le mot qui suit on ne commence par une / : 

Le lieu oii Ton a re^u le jour a toujours des charmes pour nous. 

362. NoTA. On, qnoique ordinairement du masculin et du singulier, d^- 
8i{pie dans quelques drconstances si preds^ment une femme, qn'alors il 
est f^minin : on n'est pas toujours jbune et bells ; on est heureuss 
quand on est mere. 0», peut aussi se prendre dans une id^e de plurality: 
On n* est pas des esctaves pour essuyer de si mauvais traitements. On est 
^gaux quand on s'aime. Favart. — ** Id, on est ^gaux." Inscr^tkm d'un 
cimetihe, 

363. Les adjectifs qui expriment une quantity ind^- 
termin^e sont : — -plusieurs (several) et qiielgues^ pour les 
deux genres: plusieurs hommeSy plusieurs femmes; 
guelgues amis, quelques personnes ; — certains, f^ininin 
certaines : certains auteurs, certaines choses ; — maint, 
{6m. mainte (373.)- 

364'. Plvisieurs est quelquefois employ^ substantivement : 
Plusieurs le disent, Many sa^ so. 

Quelque que. 

365. Quelque s'^crit de trois mani^res : 

1° Suivi d'un verbe, il se met en deux mots^ quel 
que, et alors qitel s'accorde en genre et en nombre avec 
le sujet de ce verbe : 

Qtiel que soit son talent, Whatever mat/ be his talent. 

Quelle que soit sa fortune. Whatever may he his fortune. 

Quels que puissent ^tre ses Whatever may be his friends. 

amis, 

QueUes que soient ses protec- Whatever may he bis protect 

tions, turns. 

2^ Quelque modifiant un substantif dont il n'est 
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point s^par6 par un verbe^ s'^crit en un seul mot^ et 
s'aocorde en noiubre avec ce substantif : 

Quelques richesses que vous Whatever riches you may 

ayez, have. 

Qtielques grandes richesses Whatever great riches he may 

qu^a ait, have. 

3° Quelque modifiant un adjectif ou un adverbe, 
s'&rit en un seul mot, et, comme adrerbe, reste invari- 
able : 

Quelque riches ^*ils soieDt, However rich they may be. 
Quelque adroitement ^'ils However dexterousfy they set 

s'y prennent, about it, 

n est de meme de quelque modifiant un substantif employ6 
adjectivement. 

Quelque bons traducteurs quila soient, ils ne comprendront 
pas ce passage. 

Quelque, adverbe, signifie quelquefois a peu pres, environ : 

n a quelque soixante ans, Hie is about sixty. 

" On croit, et nous avons cm nons-meme/' dit Lemare, ^* qu'il y a deux 
quelque. Tun qui signifie urij une, phuieurs, repondant a VaUquis des Latins, 
Tautre qui marque un exces, soit dans la quality, soit dans la quantite, et 
r^ndant au qualiscumque et au quoicvmque des Latins. Mais le fait est 
que quelque, quel qu'il soit, vient du latin qttalis qualis, d'ou Tinusite quel- 
quel, puis quelque,** 

366. Les adjectifs auctm et nul^ dont le f^minin est 
auame et nulle, sont essentiellement du singulier j on 
lie les emploie au pluriel que lorsque Tid^ de plurality 
dominant, la decomposition de la phrase amene ce 
nombre: 

Exemple du singulier. 

Je ne connais aucun de ses Ida not know an v one of his 

amis, friend,. 

NuJ homme vivant, No man living. 

Exemple du pluriel, 

K*ayantat^ain£5visitesilfaire, Having no visits to make, I 

j'ai tout mon temps k moi, havie all my time to myself. 

NuUes troupes ne sont mieux No troops are better drilled. 

exerc^esl 
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367* Niil, au masculin^ employ^ absolument et 
comme sujet de la phrase, signifie nul honimey per^ 
Sonne: 

Nul n'en sera except^ No one ttnU be excepted. 

Tel. 

368. Tel est adjectif ou pronom : 
XJntelhommey une telle femme, Such a man, such a woman. 
Monsieur un tel^ Madame une Mr. such a one, Mrs. such a 

telle, one. 

Tel est riche aujourd'hui qui Such a one t^ rich today who 
peut ^tre pauvre demain, may be poor tomorrow. 

Chaque^ chacun 

369. Chaque veut toujours un substantif apr^s lui : 

Chaque pays a ses plantes "EYery country has its peculiar 
particuli^res, plants. 

Ne confondez pas cheque et chacun ; chaque est toujours 
employ^ comme adjectif; chacun ne Test jamais : 

Chaque volume coute cinq Each volume costs ^ve francs. 

francs, 

Ces volumes coutent cinq These volumes costive francs 

francs chacun, each. 

Chacun. 

370. Chacun prend son, sa, sesj quand il est apres 
une proposition dont le sens est complet, ou lorsque le 
substantif qui le suit n'est en rapport de possession 
avec aucun mot pluriel : 

lis ont donn6 leur avis, chacun They have given their opinion^ 
selon ses vues, each one according to his 

vieios. 
n a donne a chacun sa part. He has given to each one his 

share. 

37 1. Chacun prend leur, leurs, lorsqu'il est suivi du 
complement du verbe qui le precede. Dans ce cas 
chacun est g^n^ralement plac^ entre deux virgules : 

lis ont donn6, chacun, leur avis. 

lis ont apport6, chacun, leurs offrandes. 
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372. Chacun prend aussi leur, leurSy lorsque le verbe 
qui le pr^c^de n'a point ou ne saurait avoir de comple- 
ment direct : 

Ces trois g6n6raux commandaient altemativement chacun 
leur jour. lis s'en sont all6s chacun de leur c6t6. — AcA- 

DEMIE. 

Maint (many). 

373. Maint J dans quelques locutions^ s'emploie in- 
diflKremment au singulier ou au pluriel : mainte fois, 
maintes fois. Souvent il se r^p^te : 

Par maints et maints travaux. 

J'ai lu dans maint auteur. 

II m'a fait mainte et mainie difficult^. 

^^ Maint r^pond an multut des Latiiu, k notre ancien mo//.'^'— Rat* 
NOUABD, Grammaire romane. 

Personne (pronom ou substantif). 

374. Personne^ comme pronom ind^fini^ signifie nuly^ 
qui que ce soit. En ce sens il est toujours masculin^ et 
toujours pr^c^d^ ou suivi d'une expression negative : 

Personne n*est assez sot pour No one is silly enough to be-- 
le croire, lieve it, 

375. Personne se prend aussi dans le sens de 
quelqu*un : 

Personne oserait-il nier ? Would any one daf^e to deny 9 

Y a-t-il personne d'assez hard! Is there any one bold enough 
pour le faire ? to do it f 

376. Personne comme substantif est f^minin : 

QaeWe eat la personne (homme Who is the person foolish 
ou femme} assez sotte pour enough to believe it? 
le croire? 

Zf'un r autre (one another)^ L'un et r autre (both). 

377- J^'un et I'autre, les uns et les autresy dveillent 
simplement une id^e de plurality ; Fun Vautre^ les uns 
les autresy a Tidde de plurality ajoutent celle de reci- 
procity : 



900 
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XTvfi el Vemtim ^Racine et Boi*> 

le«ii) fnrest deux grancU 
poetes ; ils s'estimaient Vun 
rautre, 
n faut se secourir tun Tauire^ 
Hun et TatOre y a manqui, 
I/un etTautre sont venus, 
Ni Fun ni Vavtre ne viendront, 

Ni tun id Fautre ue viendra, 



Both wens two great poets; 
ihen esteemed each other. 



We ought to assist each other. 
Each of them has failed in it. 
Both are come. 
Theg will not come, either of 

thenu 
Neither of them unH come. 



378. ** li'osage vane a r^;ard de raccord du verhe apr^ f «m et J^aatrBy 
ni Vun ni Vautret et beaucoup d'ecrivains ont en^loy^ tantot le singulier^ 
tantot le ploriel, selon le point de vae sons leqael Us ont consid^ ces ex- 
pressions : le singulier a ete appel^ par me espeoe de syllepse ; dans Vun 
et Pautre Tesprit a yn cAaran^ et auetm dans ni Pun ni rcmtre ; ce pent 
^e encore une reminiscence des mots latins utergue et neuter , qui y cor- 
respondent et qui sont du singciner. Toutefois le phiriel est pr^i^ble, 
comme plus conforme au g^nie de notre langue, et sortout au principe 
general/' — Bonifacb. 

Autrui. 

379* ^utnd est toujours employ^ substantivement^ 
et n'a point de pluriel : 

Ne fais pas a atOrui ce que tu Do not unto others what thou 
ne voudrais pas qui te fut tvouldst not they should do 
fait a toi-m^me, unto thee. 



Tout. 

380. Tiouty est pronom ind^fini dans cette phrase : 

Toui atteste la majest6 de 'EiVerjihm^ proves the mxijesty 
Dieu, ^ Grod. 

381. Tout J adjectif^ s*accorde en genre et en nombre 
avec le substantif anquel 11 se rapporte : 

Tous les amis, toutes les amities. 

382^ Tout s'emploie aussi dans la signification de 
CHAQUE [each^ every) \ et alors il n'est point suivi de 
I'article : 

Tout bien est d6sirable, Toute peine m^rite salaire. 
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383. Tout est anssi adverbe et signifie tout hfaiij 
quelque^ et teste inrariafole : 

Tout savants qu'ils sont, Learned as they are. 
£lie est tout 6tonn§e, She is quite astonished. 

384. TmU, quoique adverbe, varie, quand I'adjectif 
qui suit est f^minin, et commence par une consonne ; 
xset accord a lieu par eupiionie : 

Ella est toute stup^faite, She is quite astounded. 

Toute bardie qu'elle est, Bold as she is. 

385. Tout est aussi employ^ substautivemeiit : 

Diviser un tout en plusieurs parties. 

386. Diffirence entre tous deux, et tous uss psux. 

Deux individus qui font la meme action, eraemble, dans le meme lieu, 
Ja font tous deux \ mais si cette action est faite separ^ment par ces deux 
individus, on dira quails Tout faite torn lea deux : 

Corneille et Voltaire ont regne tous ks deux sur la scene tragique (et non 
tous deux), 

Je les ai rencontres tous deux bras dessus, bras dessoos (et nen tous les 
deux). 

La meme remarque s'applique aux autres noms de nombre, excepte 
toutefois a ceux qu'on ne pent employer sans Tarticle : 

Us sont morts tous troiSf tous quatre, signifie que les trois, les quatre, 
sont morts ensemble, dans le meme lieu. 

lis sont morts tous les trois, tous les quatre, signifie que les trois, les 
quatre, «ont morts a des epoques differentes, et en diff^nts lieux. 

Remarque, Au dela du nombre guatre on siqpprime rarement I'article. 
On dirait done, quoiqu'ils fussent ensemble. Us sont venus nous voir tous 
Jjui dn£« tous les <ur, et non tous cinq, tous six. 

M4me. 

387- M4me est adjectif ou adverbe : 

AdjecUf. Adverbe. 

YouBretombez dans les m^mes Exempts de maux r6els, les 
alarmes. hommes s*ep forment mime 

de ehim^riques. 

888. Note. ^ Mhne bas four uses or significations : 

1. Denoting identity, corresponding 'with the Latin idem ; as, 

Ce sont E les m&mes choses que j'ai vues ce matin, 
TJiose are the same things I saw this morning. 

2. Expressing similarity or resemblance, the Latin simiUs ; as, 

Du berger et du roi les cendres sont les mimes, 

Of the shepherd and the king the ashes are the same. 

o2 
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3. To indicate emphatically, the Latin ^se ; as, 

J'ai Yu Yos soeurs ; les voila, eHes-rnhnes (94.) i 

I have seen your sisters; there they are themselyes. 

4. Sig^nifying Ukevoise, even, the Latin etiam ; as, 

Les plus sages m&me le font, 

Eyen the wisest do it." — Manuel KTYMOLOGiauE. 



Qui que ce soit, qui que ce fut ; Quoi que ce soit, quoi 

que cefut, 

389. Qui que ce soit ou fut se dit des personnes^ et 
signifie quelque personne que ce soit om fut. Quoi que 
ce soit ou fut se dit des choses : 

Qui que ce soit qui Bit (alt celdij Whoever has done that is a 

c*est un habile homme, clever man. 

II m*a d^fendu d*en parler a He has forbidden me to men- 

qui que cefuty tion it to any one soever. 

Quoi que ce soit qu^i\ fasse, on Whatever he does, he is dis^ 

se d^fie de lui, trusted. 

Nous n'avons fait quoi que We have done nothing what- 

cefuty ever. 

Quiconque» 

390. Quiconque signifie toute personne qtiiy quelque 
personne que ce soit qui, et n*a pqiut de pluriel : 

Quiconque n'observera pas Whoever shall not observe this 
cette loi sera puni, law will be punished. 

Quelconque. 

391. Quelconque sigiiifie quel que ce soit, quel qu^il 
soitj quelle qu'elle soit. II se place toujours apr^s le 
eubstantif : 

II n*y a pouvoir quelconque There is no power whatsoever 

qui m'obligeat a eela, that could compel me to do that* 

Une ligne quelconque ^tant Any line being given* 
donn^e, 

Dictde et analyse. 
On gagne les esprits par beaucoup de douceur. MoLii 
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On voit les maux d*autrui d'un autre oeil que les siens. Cor- 
KEiLLE. — Eh ! que ne doit-o« pas a qui ron doit la vie I 
BouRSAULT. — . . . . Aussi doit-o/i presenter a I'esprit des 
jeunes gens des choses de toute espece, des Etudes de totU 
genre, des objets de totde sorte, afin de reeonnaitre le genre 
auquel leur esprit se porte avec plus de force, ou se livre avec 
plus de plaisir. Buffon. — Au langage pres, la eom6die, ehez 
les Romains, fut toute ath^nienne. Academie. — Madame de 
S6vign6 6crivait a sa fille: " Adieu, je suis toute a vous;" ^ 
de simples connaissances elle mettait : " Je suis tout a vous/' 
— II est bon de voir avec qui fon s'allie. — On vous blame. 
On vous accuse. On attend de vous telle justification, tel 
sacrifice. On dit de vous .... enfin On dira .... Quel est 
done ce roi On, dont Tautorit^ est si souvent proclam^e? 
C'est un roi sans apparat, sans pompe, sans trone visible, et a 
sa voix n6anmoins chacun obeit, chacun tremble. Necker. 

Quiconque a vingt ans ne sait rien, ne travaille pas a trente, 
n'a rien acquis a quarante, ne saura, ne fera, et n'aura jamais 
rien. — Ceux de qui la conduite offre le plus a rire, sont tou- 
jours sur autrui les premiers a m^dire. Moli^re. — Par sot' 
mime on peut juger di'autruu Corneille. — Quelle force in- 
visible a soumis I'universI Louis Racine. — Quelques soina 
gu*on apporte pour entendre une langue, il faut qu'un usage 
constant et uniforme concoure avec les regies. Duclos. — 
Toutes les jouissances sont toujours pr6c6d6es d'un travail 
quelconque. M"® Camp an. — Nul w*est content de sa fortune, 
ni m^content de son esprit. M"*® Deshoulieres. — Comment 
pr6tendons-nous qu*un autre garde notre secret, si nous ne 
pouvons le garder nous-mimes. La Rochefoucauld. — Tout 
ce qui est organist pour la vie se dirige dans ses accroissements 
vers le soleil et la lumidre, comme le prouvent les v6g6taux, 
mime plants a Tombre. Bern, de St.-Pierre. — Passant qui 
que tu soiSi contemple avec un respect religieux ce monument 
llevi par la reconnaissance; c*est le tombeau d'un homme 
juste et bienfaisant 

Theme (129. 360. et seq,). 

We succour tJie unfortunate more readily^ when we have 
been so^ ourselves. It is said that the queen is in (255.) 
London. People are not always fortunate. — Is it not said that 
we shall have war ? It is a mere rumour^. — French is spoken 
here. — Can any one learn to speak a foreign or living Ian- 
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gnage withoat a master ? Out of the cooDtry where it is 
spoken, no one can. — ^When you are at the top^ of the /\»»- 
Mouy jou can see the whole qf^ Paris. On the t(^ of Mount 
Cassel, in the D^partement du Nord, you may discern the 
sea, and it is even said that the coast of England can be se«i. 
In Italy people seem naiuralh/ fond cf^ the fine arts. How- 
erer (383.) learned those young ladies may be, they will not 
be able to understand that author. Whatever friends you may 
have, von will not succeed. Whatever may be the number of 
yotrr friends, they cannot insure^ your success without your 
own exertions^. Whatever his riches may be {or let his riches 
be what they may), he ought not to disdain us. 

Whoever says so is wrong. Those children love each other. 
They are always speaking (221.) of one another. — Do you 
not love them both ? Yes, I do. — Either will be chosen. I 
shall speak to either. We'^ ought in this world not oTtfy to 
love^ but to help one another^^, — ^Which of these pens will you 
have ? Neither. — No well^ducated^ person would use such an 
expression. He^ was the anlj genteel person^* in the ccmipany. 
Any law (SS2,) which screens the guilty e^ight to be abo- 
lished. Whoever says so is quite ripht^^. They have each a 
good place. Charity rejoices iw" the happiness of others. 
Can any one he still ignorant^^ that it is from the earliest in- 
fancy we ought^ to form the mind, the heart, and the taste ? 
Whoever has studied the principles of an art, knows that it is 
only by length of time^ and by deep reflection that he can 
sttcceed in mahing them his aion^* Whatever he may do or 
say, he will find it very difficult^ to convince them. 

Both relate the same story^, though neither believes it to 
he true^, Hope, deceitful as it w^, leads us to the end of life 
through^ a pleasant path. Happiness is not to be purchased. 
It is the law that ought to reign, and not the man : such was 
the maxim^ of a wise legislator. Such a one is happy today 
who may be wretched''^ tomorrow. These books cost ten 
francs each. The members of the committee have given 
their opinion, each according to his vie\^'s. We have read it 
in many (373.) uniters^. We have complained of it many a 
time, but in vain. Several modern historians have related 
the same event. No one has seen your friend. Your sister 
is quite astonished that her cousin could not understand that 
author, learned as she is. — Are those the same works you 
recommended for our library ? Yes, they are. — The wisest 
even are sometimes deceived. Whoever does not observe the 
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regulations of the school will be punished. — Canyoa find the 
centre of any given square? Yes, I can. — Turenne and 
Cond^ united prudence tiiih^ intrepidity. Both obtained the 
esteem and admiration of their contemporaries. 
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392. Biggie. — Tout verbe s'accorde en nombre et en 
personne avec scm sujet : 

Celui qui met un hem ^ la fareur des flots, 

Salt aussi des m^chants arr^ter les complots. Racixe. 

393. Quand plusieurs substantifs ou pronoms sont 
joints par les expressions comparatives comme^ ainsi 
qucj de m^me qite, etc., le verbe ne s'accorde qu'avec le 
sujet de la proposition principale : 

La vertu, ainsi que le savoir, a son prix. 

394« Lorsque, dans une Enumeration de plusieurs 
substantifs, le dernier devient Texpr^ssion dominante, 
ce substantif commande seul I'accord du verbe : 

Son am6nit6, sa douceur nous eharme. 
Son courage, son intr^nditi nous 6tonne. 
Ses enfants, ses amis, ehacun I'airae. 

Yoyez Taccord de Tadijectif (290.) ; ainsi que la remarque snr Taccoid 
du verbe apres les substantifs dits CoUectifs (288.). 

395. Quand le verbe se rapporte a plusieurs sujets 
de differentes personnes, il se met au plurlel, mais 11 
s'accorde avec la personne qui a la priority. La pre* 
mi^re Temporte sur la seconde, et celle-ci sur la troi- 
si^me. Dans ce cas, le verbe est le plus souvent pr^ 
c6d6 d'un pronom pluriel, qui en est le sujet gramma- 
tical (315.) : 

Yous et moiy nous sommes You and I are hapfo/. 

heureuxy 

Yous ou nMHy nous parlerons, You or I will speaks 

G'est vous Qu hu qui irez a Jtia ymi or be who udllffo to 

Paris, Paris. 
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396. NoTB. The resuming pronoun (315.) is not repeated v/hen the 
conjunction ni occurs between the nominatives ; as, 

Ni vous ni lui n'avez raison, Neither you nor he is right. 
\ Dictee et analyse, 



L'honneur ressemble a Toeil, qui ne saurait souffrir la moindre 
impuret6 sans s'alt^rer; c'est une pierre pr^cieuse dont le 
moindre d^faut dimimte le prix. Bossuet. — Tandis que la 
foule des hommes s^enrichit et s*illtistre par Tagriculture, le 
commerce, la navigation et les arts, bien souvent ceux qui en 
ont fraye les routes ont v6cu dans Findigence et dans Foubli 
de leurs contemporains. Bern, de St.-Pierre. — La Iib6ralit6 
consiste moins a donner beaucoup qu'a donner a propos. — La 
religion est une chaine d'or qui suspend la terre au trone de 
TEtemel. — Penses-j bien, jeune homme, que sont dix, vingt, 
trente ans pour un ^tre immortel? J.-J. Rousseau. 

La fleur est la fille du matin, le charme du printemps, la 
source des parfums, la grace des vierges, Tamour des poetes. 
Elle passe vite comme Thomme, mais elle rend doucement ses 
feuilles a la terre. On conserve I'essence de ses odeurs : ce 
sont ses pens6es qui lui survivent, Chez les anciens, elle coti^ 
Tonnait la coupe du banquet et les cheveux blancs du sage; 
les premiers Chretiens en couvraient les martyrs et Tautel des 
catacombes. Dans le monde, nous attribuons nos affections 
h. ses couleurs; Fesp^rancc a sa verdure; Tinnocence a sa 
blancheur; la pudeur a ses teintes de rose. II y a des na- 
tions entieres ou elle est I'interprete des sentiments, livre 
charmant qui ne catise ni troubles ni guerres, et qui ne garde 
que I'histoire fugitive des revolutions du cceur. Chateau- 
briand. 

Le spectacle de I'univers n*€st fait que pour Thomme ; lui 
seul le contemple et Vadmiref lui seul j'ouit de sa beaute, et 
livre doucement son cceur a I'^motion qxx'eWe inspire: la biche 
l^gere, errante sur la coliine, ne prete point Toreille au mur- 
mure du z6phir; la ginisse folatre ne s*arrite point pour 
respirer le parfum des fleurs ; couch6 sur les rives des fleuves, 
le troupeau est insensible au bruit des ondes, et au tableau 
riant de la campagne .... car le spectacle enchanteur de la 
nature n'e^^ connu que de I'homme ; lui seul est grand par la 
pens^e et sublime par ses meditations ; lui seul annonce qu'il 
est roi de la nature, lorsque le front ceint de la bandelette 
sacr^e, il s'avance dans les for^ts, et que tout k coup sa voix 
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6clatante invoqtie le Dieu saint qui seme la verdure et allume 
les soleils. Aime-Martin. 

Ces vastes oceans sont eomme les sources de tous les fleuves; 
comme le bassin oii la nature puise sans cesse pour arroser 
Funivers .... II existe entre la faible plante et Toc^an, une 
correspondance invisible ; la vie de Tune est attach^e a Texis- 
tence de Tautre : Viimporte la distance qui les sipare, la nature 
salt la franchir. De ce vaste goufFre plac6 entre les deux 
mondes, sortent les Elements des gazons, des fruits et des 
fleurs : Tonde se change en vin dans la grappe parfum^e ; on 
la savoure dans la peche, Torange, Tananas ; elle se teint en 
bleu dans la violette^ dore le souci, argente le lis^ colore en 
pourpre Toeillet, et verdit le feuillage. O sagesse admirable I 
rimmensit^ seule du bassin des mers peut nous rassurer sur 
I'existence des races futures. Aime-Martin. 



Theme. 

You, your brother, and I will go to (255.) France in the 
course of the summer. You and those gentlemen will be in- 
vited. It is he or you who have done it It is he and you 
who are blamabie. He, you, and I learn drawing. Let us 
be fnends, said Augustus to Cinna. You and I think dif- 
ferently. The people wish for peace. Either persuasion or 
terror has dravm * him into the party of the rebels. Envy,, 
like ambition, is a blind passion. Science is the finest domain, 
of man. Navigation reunites distant countries. That divine 
fire that is within us the principle of all our thoughts, that 
pure essence which renders us capable of raising ourselves to 
the most elevated regions of heaven, and of penetrating into 
the very sanctuary '^ of the Divinity, is, for every sensible man, 
the pl&dge ^ of his immortality. 



r£gIMB OU COMPLflMENT DBS VBRBBS. 

397- II y a des verbes qui ont deux complements. Tun 
direct (132.), Tautre indirect (133.) : 

Le maitre a donn6 un prix a The master has given a pnze 
ViUvCy to the pupil. 

Un nom peut ^tre r^gi par deux verbes ^ la foia^ 

o5 
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pourvu que ces deux verbes ne veuillent pas uii regime 
diflKrent : 

Nos troupes attaquerent et Our troops attacked and took 
prirent la ville, the city. 

Le regime des verbes passifs s'exprime par les pro- 
positions de ou par : 

Ua enfant sage est aimi de A good child is beloved by 

tout le monde, every one, 

J ai ^^ tromp6 par rhomme / was deceived by the man 

que je regardaU comme whom I considered my besi 

nion meilleur ami, friend. 

Cest la nature de faction qn'exprime le verbe qm determine le ehoixde 
la proposition. S'agH-il d*iiB seatiment, d'ane passion, ou, pour tout dire, 
d'une operation de Tame, employez la preposition de: II est cheri de ses 
parents; les m^chants sont petestes de tout le monde. Est>il question, 
au contraire, non d'une passion, d'un sentiment, mais d'une action a la- 
quelle Tesprit ou le corps a seul part, faites usage de la preposition par : 
Le premier nmutnfranqais en letires a 4t4 compose par M>ne de Grqfigny; 
Henri IV/ut assassime par unfanatique. 

Verbes qui ont pour compUment tin autre verbe Sl 

Vinfimtif. 

398. II est des verbes qui peuvent avoir pour comple- 
ment un autre verbe k Tinfinitif, et ce sans le secours 
d'une proposition ; tels sont entre autres ceux qui se 
trouvent dOsigiiOs ci-apr^s : 

Aimer mieux, compter, croire, daigner, devoir, entendre, faire, falloir, 
s'imaginer^ oser, pouvoir, pr^tendre, savoir, valoir mieux, et venir. 

Exemples, — Wfaut faire partir le commissionnaire. Je t?OM- 
drais vous inspirer ramour du travail et de Tetude. Daignez 
m'^couter. Je compte vous remercier moi-m^me. II vaut mieiex 
declarer la v6rit6. *Vose soutenir que vous avez tort. 

399, Verbes qui exigent la preposition a devant un 

autre verbe h Vinfimtif , 

S*abandonner, s'abaisser, aboutir, Cuercher, concourir, condamner, 

ft'aceoutum6r,8*appliqaer,aider, consentir, consister, conspirer, 

aimer, s'animer, apprendre, contribuer. 

aspirer, autoriser, avoir. Desapprendre, d6vouer, dispo- 

Balancer* ser, donner, dresser. 
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EicpLOTEE, encoura^er, engager, S'offrib. 

enseigner, s'^tudier^ exceRer, Parvemir, pers^r^rer, penister, 
ezciteri exhorten porter, provoquer. 

Former. Rbnoncer, r^pugner. 

Habituer, h^siter. Servir, songer. 

Inciter, instruire, iuviter. Tendre, travailler. 

MoNTRER, mettre. Vovbr. 

Necessitbr. 

Exemples. — Comment s*est-il abaisse a prier un homme in- 
digne de confiance ! Je consens a me perdre afin de la sauver. 
Elle aimait a pr^venir les injures par sa bont§. Aecoutumez- 
vous d travailler. Qui pardonne ais^ment invite a Toffenser. 
Appliquez-vous a remplir vos devoirs. Charlemagne venail 
de deseendrc dans la tombe quand les Norraands songdrent d 
ravager la France. 

400. Ferbes qui exigent la pr^osition dk devant un 

autre verbe h Viufiniiif, 

AcHEVER, s'abstenir, accuser, sV Jurer. 

gir, R*affliger, affecter, ambition- Lanouib. 

ner, avertir, appr6bender. Mander, miditer, menacer, m6- 

BlImer. riter. 

Cesser, charger, commander, Kegliger. 

conjurer, conseiller, convenir, Obtenir, ofirir,ordonner,oublier. 

cramdre. Permettre, persuader, avoir 

Dedaionbr, d^fier, d^Iib^rer, d4- penr, pr^f6rer, prendre garde, 

8esp6rer, diffSrer, dire, discon- preserver, prier, projeter, pro- 

venir, dispenser. mettre, protester. 

Eluder, emp^cher, enjoindre, Recommandeb, refuser, regretter, 

s'enorgueilur, entreprendre, reprocher, retarder, risquer, 

6viter, s'excuser. roiigir. 

Feindre, firtoir. Sommer, soup^onner, sugg^rer, 

Gaoner, gimir. supplier. 

Inspiber, interdire. Tenter, trembler. 

Exemples4 — II s'abstient de le faire. II m'accuse cTavoir 
d6sob6i. Je crains cTobtenir ce que j'ai demand^. H ach^ve 
de travailler. II s*agit de faire son devoir. II affecte de dire 
4 roreille des choses de rien. U e'affiige de ravoir offens6. 

401 . Ferbes qut prennent la pripasition a ou db devant 

un autre verbe a finfiniti/p 

Commeneer St, eonmencer de, Contraindre d, eontraindre de. 
Consentir it, consenHr de. Demander d, demander de, 

Continner d, continuer de. Determiner d, d^terminor de. 
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S'efibrcer a, s'efibrcer de, Manquer h, manquer de, 

S'empresser ^, s'empresser de, Occuper ^i occuper de. 

Engager ^, engager de, II y a plaisir ^, u y a plaisir de,. 

S'ennuyer d, s'ennuyer de, R^soudre ^, r6soudre de, 

Essayer a, essayer de, Suffire ^, suffire de. 

Forcer ^, forcer de, T&cber cL^ t&cher de, 

Se hasarder ^, se hasarder de, Tarder €t, tarder de, 

Obliger h, obliger de, Se tuer ^, se tuer def etc. 

La proposition a indique toujours un hut^ une tendance a ud 
hut ; la proposition de, un point de depart, une idOe de cause. 

Apr^ la plupart des verbes prOcOdents, on emploie d 
lorsque le verbe complement indique une action qui sert de 
htUy et de lorsqu'il indique une action qui a sa cat^e et son 
effet dans la personne meme. 

Exemples, — Get enfant commence a marcher. II n'a pas 
encore commence cf Ocrire sa lettre. II continue a batir. Con- 
tinuez a bien faire, ou de bien faire, et vous vous en trouverez 
bien. II s'est empress^ a le servir. II s*est empress^ de courir. 
Je m'ennuie a lire. Je m*ennuie de lire. 

Cest a vous A, exprime une idee de tour : Je viene dejouer, c^est a vom 
kjouer. Cest a vous de, ^veille ime idee de droit, de devoir : Cest d, voua 
jiEJouer le premier. 

Observations sur les verbes transitifs ou intransitifs, 

402. II y a des verbes qui sont tantdt transitifs (135.) et 
tantot intransitifs (137.) : 

Verbes transitifs, Verbes intransitifs. 

On aide quelqu'un a payer ses Onattfea* quelqu'un^porterun 
dettes. fardeau. 

* Aider a quelqu^uUf signifie lui preter une assistance momentan^ pour 
un objet determine, et le plus souvent poiu* un travail qui demande des 
efforts physiques. 

'^ II y a quelque difference," dit Andry de Boisregard (Reflexions sur 
Vusage present de la languefranpaise)f** entre aider quelqu^un et aider d. guei- 
gu*un ; et en prenant ces mots selon ^exactitude et la puret^ de la langue, 
aider d quelqu*un signifie proprement partager avec lui les mSmespeines ; 
ainsi on dira fort bien d'une personne qui aura mis la main a I'ouvrage d'un 
autre : Ului a aide d faire cela, Mais si Vaide qu'on donne ne consiste pas 
a prendre sur soi>mlme une partie du travail de celul qu'on secourt, alors 
11 faut dire aider avec I'accusatif ; ainsi on dira d'une personne qui aura 
donne a quelqu'un une somme d'argent pour achever un Edifice : qu*il Pa 
aide d. hdtir sa maison" F^raud igoute : '* Sur ce pied-la il faudra done 
dire que : On doit t^ aider les uns les autres,** Avec les choses, aider it 
feit fort bien : aider d la fortune de: aider d la lettre; il n*apaspeu aid4 
a cette affaire. 
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Verbes transitifi, 

J'ai ajoutS vingt francs k la 

somme. 
On pardonne une chose. 
On prhide ♦ une stance. 
On satisfait quelqu'un. 



Verhea intransitifa, 
Le travail ajoute ^ la gatt6. 

On pardonne d quelqu'un. 
On prhide ^f une solennit^. 
On satisfait d (une chose) 

payement. 
II a satisfait a son devoir. 
On suppUe d § quelque chose. 



un 



En satisfaisant ses parents : 
On suppUeX quelqu'un. 
On suppUeW quelque chose. 

" On dit assurer quelque chose d quelqu^un^ et assurer quelqu'un de quelque 
chose. Assurer f dans la premiere construction) signifie donnerpour sHr, et 
dans la seconde temoigner, 

** On m* assure que les troubles qui agitent la HoUande ne serontpas suivis 
d^une guerre civile, Dans cet exemple assurer signifie domwr pour sHr^ et 
r^lamc apres lui la proposition d. 

'' n est agrMle de n* assurer de son respect que ceux qv^on respecte rieUe- 
ment, Ici assurer signifie temoigner, et r^ame un complement direct de 
personne." — Domeroue. 

403. II y a des verbes intransitifs qui dans leurs temps com- 
poses se conjuguent tant6t avec le verbe avoir ^ tantdt avec le 
verbe etre, selon le sens qu'on veut exprimer. En g6n6raly on 
se sert du verbe avoir quand on veut exprimer une action 
faite, et du verbe Stre quand il s'agit d*un 6tat ou d'une 
maniere d'etre actuelle. Ainsi on dit : 



Avec avoir : 

Le cortege a passS sous mes 

fen^tres. 
II a sorti, mais 11 vient de rentrer, 
Le prix a augments vite. 
La riviere a baissi d'un pied. 
Son fusil a crevS dans sa main. 
La rividre a dehor dS deux fois. 
11 a descendu au salon. 
Elle a grandi en peu de temps. 
II a parti pr6cipitamment. 
La pendule a sonni trop tdt. 



Avec Atre : 
Le printemps estpassS. 

II est sorti, mais il va rentrer. 
Le prix du bI6 est augments, 
Comme la riviere est baissSe ! 
Le tuyau est crevS, 
La rividre est dSbordSe, 
Maintenant il est descendu. 
On dirait qu'elle est grandie. 
II est parti depuis une heure. 
L'heure est sonnSe. 



• Presider : Occuper la premiere place. 

t Presider d : Avoir le soin, la direction, veiller lu 

i Supplier quelqu'un : Prendre sa place. 

§ Supplier d quelque chose : ROparer le dOfaut de quelque chose : Us ont 
supplSe AU nombrepar la valeur, 

II Supplier quelque chosey c'est ajouter Ik un objet ce qui y manque pour 
faire le compte. Si je paye a un marchand cinq aunes d'Otoffe, et qu'il ne 
m'en livre que quatre, il doit supplier la cinquieme aune, c'est-si-dire 
Vajouter, 
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udhwe AVOW : Av«e ^teb : 

II a tombs sant se faire mal, II est tombS : relevez-le. 

Elle a vieiUi bien vite. Comme vous Hes vieilli ! 

Mon billet a iehu bier. Mon billet est ichu d'bier. 

404. Quelquefois le changement d'auxiliaire donne au verbe 
une signification toute diff(§rente : 

Cemoi a panL {flettadmu ou Ce mot est paste. {On ne e'en 

refu.) sert plus,) 

Ce mot m'a SchappL (Je ne m'en Ce mot m'est ichappS, (Je Vai 

sauviens pUu.) cUt jpar migarde,) 

Cette maison m*0 connemt, Je suu convetiu du prIx. 

Emploi des modes et des temps (214. et seq.). 

Theme. 

Idle people have always a loish ta^ do somethiDg. The 
conquests of the Romans destroyed the Latin language by the 
mixture of the foreign tongues. 1 shall set out tomorrow for 
the country; you will go with me to visit your aunt, who 
expects us. Peace^/^cefo* the husbandman even on barren rocks, 
war destroys^ him even in the midst of fields. It is taste which 
chooses* expressions, which combines, arranges and varies 
them. I shall depart this afternoon. I was passing when the 
fire broke out^. When I was in (^55.) Paris I often visited 
(223.) the Louvre. Mirabeau was the most eloquent man of 
his day^. You looked'^ serious when I met (226.) you. He 
appeared astonished to (de) see them. We dined together 
on (516.) that day. He lost his watch yesterday. Napol^n 
died in eighteen hundred and twenty-one. 

That pupil has read a great deal. I saw (227.) the queen 
twice. When we (shall) have done our duty, we shall go out. 
When you have written that note, come and speak to me*. Is 
this the letter you received (227*) this morning ? I am writing 
(221.)* It^\& going to rain, let us make haste. I am to go 
there with him. I am going to speak to him. I was going to 
send the parcel. I had just arrived. We will (235.) do it. You 
shall (235.) go. Sit down a minute, I ^nll give you an answer. 
If you knew him. If I had money I would lend him some. We 
ought to have obeyed. I have just finished. Alexander died 
very young. Love (399.) to help the unfortunate, and to 
comfort the afflicted. Truth eternal by its nature is immu' 
table^ as God himself. A good heart and a noble soul are 
precious gifts of nature. Do you think that, in forming the 
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republic of bees, God has not had in view ^^ to teach kings to 
govern with gentleness, and subjects to obey with love ? 

Mode et temps du verbe aprks si (if^ whether). 

405. Nous avons vu (224.) qu'apr^s la conjonction si 
{if) conditioniielle, le present et le futur conditionnels 
sent remplac^s par Yimparfait. On observera pour- 
tant qu'on emploie le futur et le conditiounel apr^s si 
{whether) particule dubitative : 

Je doute si vous viendrez k I doubi whether you will suc' 
bout de cette affaire, ceed in thai cMtir. 

Je voudrais bieu savoir si vous / should like to Know whether 
seriez veuuaprds avoir re^u you would have come after 
sa lettre, having received his letter. 

40€» On peut se servir de si au premier et au second 
membre d'une p^iode : 

Si vous gagnea votre proees, et si voiift aUez dans votre 
pays 

407* An second membre d'une p&iode on se sert de 
quCj avec le verbe suivant au subjonctii^ an lieu de sty 
si Ton veut marquer une liaison de consequence entre 
ces deux propositions : 

Si vous gagnez votre proces, et que vous vous trowviez dans 
irae position plus avantageuse...... 

Mode indxcatifet mode suhfonetif (237 ^ 240.). 

408. Nous a^^ns vu (page 185) que le sens ctfitrmatif 
ou cft/iiVa/i/* que vent exprimerceiui qui parle^ doit seul 
determiner Temploi de Tindicatif ou dn subjonctif. En 
voici d'autres exemples : 

Indicatify ou affirmeOif. Subjonctif. 

Je ferai mon devoir de ma- Je ferai mon devoir de ma- 

niere qu'on v^aura rien ^ ni^re qu*on ikait rien ^ 

me reprocher (424.). me reprocher. 

Montrez-moi la faute que j^at Montrez-moi ime faute que 

faite. jVw> fiufce. 

Pensez-vous que sa protection Pensez-vous que sa protection 

TCiest n^cessaire ? (Moi, je me soit n^cessaire ? 
le pcnse.) 
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Indicatify ou affirmatif, 

Je cherche quelqu'un qui me 

rendra service. 
J'aspire a une place qui est 

agr^able. 
Pr^f^rez ces livres ou le style 

est sublime et pur. 
Montrez-moi le chemin qui 

conduit a Paris. 



Svhjonctif. 

Je cherche quelqu'un qui me 

TeTide service. 
J'aspire a une place qui soit 

agr6able. 
Pr^f^rez des livres ou le style 

soit sublime et pur. 
Montrez-moi un chemin qui 

conduise ^ Paris. 



En rappelant aiix ^eves les remarques et les citations des pages 184, 185, 
et 186, nous ajouterons la definition que Boniface a faite du subjonctif, ainsi 
que quelques regies de la plus haute importance : 

. 

. 409. Le subjonctif est un mode de doute^ qui^ dans 
les propositions compl^tives, sert a Texpression de ce 
qui est vague, incertain; et comme le doutCy Vindecisiony 
la suppositioHy la nSgatioriy la volonti, la n4cessit4y le 
d(sir et la crainte ne portent que sur des choses non 
positives, apres les verbes ou les expressions qui rd- 
veillent ces id^es^ on emploie g^ndralement ce mode. 

410. Quelques verbes cependant sont suivis de Tindi- 
catif, sans exprimer une affirmation positive ; ce sont : 
croireypensevy concevoiryoubliery s'imaginerys'attendrey 
se doutevy espireVy pr4sumei\ soupqonnery a moins qu'ils 
ne soient employes interrogativement ou n^gativement, 
ou que la proposition ou ils se tronvent ne renferme une 
expression qui appelle le subjonctif. 

411. R^gle, — On emploie le subjonctif apr^s les verbes 
qui marquent le doutCy V incertitude y le souhaity le d6siry 
la craintey la volont^y le commandementy la nicessitiy 
Vutilitey la, permissioTiy le consent ementy apres les verbes 
impersonnelsy enfin dit Lemare, " apr^s certains verbes 
ou certaines locutions qui expriment le plaisivy la dou^ 
leuvy Vimprobation^ Vassentimenty la surpriscy senti- 
ments qui paraissent rattachds a une volenti tacitCy cause 
premiere de Femploi du subjonctif; tandis que le plaisir^ 
Ic douleur, la surprise, etc. n'en sont que les causes se- 
aondaires ou accessoires ^^ : 



Je me rdjouis qu'il vienne ; je suis fach#, je vois avee peine 
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qu'il s'en aille; je me plains qu'il ^orfe sou vent ;je consens qu'il 
vienne; je suis ^tonne qu*il ne revienne pas, etc. 

On trouve cependant quelquefois Tindicatif apres quelques-uns de ces 
Terbes, parce que la proposition completive d^signe quelque chose qui existe 
rdellement, et qui occasionne le sentiment dont le premier verbe exprime 
ridee ; c'est alors la cause accessoire qui domine (435.)* Voyez les regies 
sor la Concordance des temps du Subjonci\fy citees ci-apres (414.). 

CONCORDANCE DES TEMPS ET DES MODES DES VERSES* 

C'est le temps du verbe principal qui present au 
second verbe le temps qu'il doit prendre ; et la corres- 
pondance dans les verbes ne peut avoir lieu que dans la 
phrase compos^e ou plusieurs verbes dependent les uns 
des autres. Les principaux rapports des temps de Tin- 
dicatif et du conditionnel sont enseign^s par I'usage. 
En voici le tableau : 



412. Concordance des temps de Vindicatifet du conditionnel. 

r quand vous ^criviez. 
Je lisaiss quand vous ^crivites. 
I, quand vous avez ^crit. 

s5 Tquand vous entriez. 
'^ quand vous entrates. 

1-i ' 



{quand vous lisez. 
quand Yous avez lu« 



^ f aus8it6t que vous I'avez voulu. 
^ i pendant que vous ^riviez. 
H^ (.apres que vous avez eu din^. 









quand vous le voulutes. 






quand j'eus fini de jouer. 

' si vous le d^sirez. 

si vous avez fini votre ouvrage. 

quand vous voudrez. 
.quand vous Taiu'ez dit. 



J'aurais lu 



\si 



quand vous ^tes entr^. 
quand vous f&tes entr^. 
^que vous n'etiez pas encore entr^. 

Quand j*eus lu 1 

Apres que j*eus lu y on commen9a. 

Des que j*eus lu J 

1 quand vous seriez rentr^. 
si vous le vouliez. 
si vous aviez fini. 

pendant que vous auriez ^crit. 
si tu Tavais voulu. 



413. Concordance des verbes lies par la conjonction que. 
que vous etes parti ce matin, 
que vous dtiez parti hier avant moi. 
que yous partiriez a^jourd'hui, si, etc. 
que vous seriez parti hier, si, etc. 
que vous fussiez parti plus tdt, si, etc. 
que vous partez aujourd'hui pour Paris, 
que vous partirez demain. 
que vous serez parti, si, etc. 
que vous partiez hier, si, etc. 
^que vous partites hier. 



On m'assure 
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414. Coneordanee iea tempt du wi^onctif. 



Je veux 

JeTondrai 

Quand f anrat Tonlu 



} 



qcte tu viennes. 



Je voulaia 
Je Youlus 
J'al Youlu 
J'avais voulu 
Je Youdrais 
J'aurais youIh 



' qae to Yinases. 



Je Yeux 

J'ai Youlu 

Je voudrai 

Quand j'aurai Youki 

Je Yfxilaisi 

Je Youhis Y 

J'ai YOulu J 
Quand j'eas youIu ' 
J'aYais YouIu 
Je Youdrais 
J'aiirai» Yoaki 




que tu eusaes 
^crit. 



que tu {oases 
Yenu. 



II fimt biea. ae garder de cxoife que Yom. dodYe toi^ars et dans tonis left 
cas suiYre les formes de concordance Stabiles dans ce dernier taUeau : quW 
sente bien ce qu'on Yeut expnmer, si c'est un present, un pass^ ou un futur, 
simples ou modifies par les id^ accessoires de simultaneity, d'ant^orit^, 
de post&iorit^ cm de coBditioii, et rotttrouYenisana peine la forme vezbale 
destin^e a peindre chacune de ces idees. 

Voici les meillem*es regies qui aient iX^ Stabiles a ce sujet. Elles sont 
prises de la grammaire selon TAcad^mie par Bonneau et Lucan, rcYue par 
M. Michaud, membre de rAcad^mie fran9aise. 

'' Rappek)iis-nQus d'abord," diaent ces habiles grammairiena» 
^' que le pr^seni et Yhnparfait dm subjonet^ marquent Tun et 
Fautre un taxips present ou ua temps a venir, que le passe et 
\e plus-que'parfait marquent Fun et Tautre un temps 6eQul^. 

Mais quoique le jyresent et YimpaHkk du subjonctif expri- 
ment un temps pr^ent ou un temps a venir, on ne peut indi^ 
feremment employer Fun de ces temps pour Tautre ; il existe 
k ce sujet les cinq regies suivantes : 

415. Avant de les poser, disons toutefois qu'il est indispeiH 
sable, pour en faire Tapplication, de remarquer, 1^ a quel 
temps est le premier verbe, sous la d6pendance duquel se 
trouve toujours celui qu'on se propose de mettre au subjonc- 
tif ; 2® de s'assurer si celui-ci exprime une action pr^nte, ou 
une action a venir, ou une action pass6e. £n effet, apres le 
prhent de Vindicatif et le futur, le second verbe s'emploie 
tantot au present, tantdt 4 Yimpaffait^ tantot au pctss^y tantot 
au plus-que-parfait du subjonctif, selon le temps exprim6 par 
ce second verbe. 

4?16. l" R^GLE. Quand le premier verbe est axiprdsent de 
rindicatif ou au future il faut mettre le second au present du 
subjonctif, si toutefois ce second verbe marqite un temps prisent 
<m un temps a venir. 

Je doute qu'il soU en France. 

Je ne croirai pas qu't/ vienne ce soir. 
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417. 2* R^GLE. Qaand le premier verbe est au present de 
Findicatif ou au future il faut mettre le second a Vimparfait 
du subjonctif dans deux cas. Dans le premier cas, il faut ces 
deux cireoDstances r^unies : 1® que le second verbe marque 
un temps present ou un temps k venir ; 9P qull y ait dans la 
phrase une expression conditionnelle, suivie dtttn imparfait ou 
dun plus-gue-paifait. 

Je doute qu*]l restdt a Paris, si des affaires ne Vj retenaient. 
Je ne croirai pas que vous fussiez dans cet etat, si vous 
amez suivi les conseils de votre docteur. 

Dans le second cas, c.-a-d. aprds le prisent de Tindicatif ou 
lefutur, on met le second k Vimparfait du subjonctif, quand 
ce second verbe, quoique indiquant un temps pass^, pr6sente 
Taction dans le moment meme ou elle avait lieu. 

Je ne crois pas qu'alors U eut raison sur ce poinL 
Je n*assurerai pas que ce prince vicui k Tepoque que vous 
citez. 

418. 3® RiBGLE. Quand le premier verbe est au present de 
Tindicatif ou au futur, il faut mettre le second au passi du 
subjonctif, lorsque ce second verbe marque un temps passe 
ahsoluy c-a-d. sans aucune autre circonstance de temps, sans 
aucune condition. 

Je doute qu'ils aient reussi. 

Je ne presume pas qu*ils Vaient trouvi. 

Croyez-vous qu*ils aieni regu ma lettre ? 

419. 4® REGLE. Quand le premier verbe est au present de 
Tindicatif ou a.\ifiUury\e second ne se met au plus-gue-parfaii 
que lorsque 1° ce second verbe marque un temps passe, 2° et 
qu*il J a dans la phrase une expression conditionnelle. 

Je ne pense point qu'ils eusserit obtenu cette faveur si vous 
ne les eussiez prot%es. 

Je doute i\VLeyou^ eussiez gagne voire procds, si votre avocat 
n'avait pas fait valoir ce moyen. 

Remarque. II est boa de dire qae si n'est pas Tunique expression condi- 
tionnelle ; cette expression est quelquefois rendue par la preposition aana, 
suivie d'un nom ou d'un pronom, comme sons vouSf tana lut, sant cekittans 
votre protection^ etc. 

Je ne eroispat quails bussknt bxussi sant vous. Ces mots sagts vous 
sont une expression conditionnelle qui equivaut ici a si vous ne les eussiez 
prot^g^s. 

Mais ces mots sans vous, sans eux, sans cela, etc., etant appel^ k ex- 
primer tour a tour des temps pn^sents. ou des temps k venir, ou des tempi 
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passes, c'est par le verbe au subjonctif que cette circonstance de temps doit 
etre rendue. 

Exemple : Je doute qu*U rxussisse sans votis ; ces mots sans vow equi- 
valent au pr^ent de I'indicatif si vous ne le protegez. 

Je doute gu'il rkussit sans vous, lei, sans vous est mis pour Timparfait 
si vous ne leprot4giez. 

Je doute gu*il e&t reussi sans vous, Ici, sans vous est mis pour le plus- 
que-parfait si vous ne Veussiez prot4g4. 

L'expression conditionnelle peut aussi etre comprise dans une phrase : 

Je necroispas ^u«/eusse besoin de cet exemple d'Euripide pourjusti' 
fler lepeu de liberie que fai prise, — Racink. Ces mots pour just^ier le 
peu de Uberte que fai prise sont une expression conditionnelle qui ^quivaut 
ici a sije voulais Justifier lepeu de liberie que fai prise. 

420. 5® REGLE. Aprds Vimparfait^ les passisy le plus^que^ 
parfait de I'indieatif et les conditionnels^ le second verbe se 
met k Vimparfait ou au plus-qtie-parfait du subjonctif. On 
le met a Fimparfait, 8*il marque un temps present ou un temps 
a venir ; on le met au plus-que-parfait 8*il marque un temps 
passi. 

II ne se di^utait pas que vous demeurassiez ici. 
On a exige quHlpaydt d'avance. 
Nous ignorions qu'il eut ite hless4. 

On n*avait d'abord pas cru que nous eussions si compl^te- 
ment reussi, 

421. II y a des conjonctions qui veulent toujours les temps 
du subjonctif, et d'autres qui veulent tantot le subjonctif, 
tantot rindicatif. 

Voici les conjonctions qui veulent le subjonctif: 

Afin que, in order that. Loin que, far from, 

A moins que (260.), unless, Non pas que, not that, 

Avant que, before, . Nonobstant que, notunthstand" 

Au cas que, in case, ing that, 

Bien que, although, Pos6 que, suppose that, 

De peur que (2&),), for fear Pour que, in order that, 

that, Pourvu que, provided that. 

De crainte que (260.), for Quoique, although, 

fear that. Sans que, ivithout. 

En cas que, in case, Soit que, whether. 

Encore que, although. Suppose que, suppose, 

II ne travaille jamais a moins qu*on ne I'y contraigne 
(1~ regie). 

Encore que vous m'ayez compti le capital, je r6clame les 
int^r^ts (3« regie). 
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Bien q\i*ihait Sprouve des pertes, il satisfait a tous ses en- 
gagements (3® rdgle). 

lb lui conseillerent de partir, afin que sa pr^ence canirihudt 
k r6tablir Tordre (5® rdgle). 

Nous vous donnames ces informations, pour que vous vous 
missiez en mesure (5® regie). 

Telle ^tait son instruction, qu'il parlait de tout, quelle que 
fut la mati^re de la conversation, et quelque difficult^ que 
prisentdt cette matidre (5® regie). 

De la conjonction que. 

422. Que veut le subjonctif, lorsqu*il s*emploie pour 6viter 
la repetition des conjonctions si (407.), a moins que, avant 
quCy afin qtie, quoiqucy soil que, sans que. 

Si vous veniez nous voir, et que vous voulussiez passer 
quelque temps avec nous, nous vous ferions connaitre les cu- 
riosit^s de ce pays, c-^-d. si vous veniez et si vous vouliez 
(5* regie). 

II ne paiera pas qu'oxv ne I'y contraigne, c. -a-d. a moins 
^?/'on ne Ty contraigne (1^ regie). 

II ne partira pas ^'w'il n'en ait re9u Tordre, c.-^-d. avant 
qu'W. en ait re^u Tordre (3® rdgle). 

423. II est certaines phrases ou les conjonctions sont sous- 
entendues, comme dans 

Vienne qui voudra, je ne me derange plus. 
Dussiez-yoM^ ne passer avec nous que quelques instants, 
Boyez assez bon pour venir, c.-^-d. bien que vous ne dussiez. 
II vous restera fidele, dut-W lui en couter la vie. 
Veuille le ciel entendre mes voeux ! 

424. Les conjonctions qui veulent tantot le subjonctif et 
tan tot rindicatif, sont sinon que, si ce nest que, de fa^on que, 
de sorie que, de maniere que ; elles veulent le subjonctif, si 
elles aceompagnent un verbe qui marque quelque doute, 
quelque incertitude, quelque ordre ; elles veulent Tindicatif, 
si ce verbe marque TafHrmation, la certitude. 

Prenez-vous-y de sorte que ces gens iCaient aucun soup^on 
de votre d-marche. II faut le suQonctif aienty parce que Ton 
ii'afRrme pas que ces gens ont ni quails auront du soup^on 
(l^ rdgle). 

Ces gens s'y prirent de telle sorte, que Von p4netra leurs iu- 
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teBtioBs. PSnAra est a an temps de rindicatif, paroe fju'il 
y a affirmation. 

Ce jeune koiame dbtiendra oet emploi, si oe n^est quH y 
soit tout a fait Stranger (1"* regie). 

On ne iui hit aacnn reprocabe a Tegard de see ooBibi- 
naisons, si ce finest gu*ii. ne sait pas en tirer parti. 

Cenduisez-vous defagon que vons chtemez s<m estifne. 

U B'est conduit ^<^fc^m ^w'il a obienu son esdnte. 

Emploi des temps du subjonctif par rapport axix 

pronoms relatifs. 

425. Apr^ les pronoms relatifs qui, que^ donty lequel^ la- 
gneUej ou, <m se sert des temps du subjonctif en deux cas : 

1** Quand ces pronoms sont pr6e6d6s de le seul^ ou de peu^ 
ou d'un superlatif relaStif. On sait que le superlatif relatif 
n'est lien autve ehoee qu'un adjectif pr6ced^ lies noots le pius, 
le moins. 

Cest la seuie personne qtie]e voie (l"* regie). 
Hy SLvaiipeu de gens qui le connussent (5® regie). 
Le meiUeur cortege qu*un prince puisse avoir est le coBur 
de ses sujets (1"^ regie). 
Cest le livre lepms interessant que jTaie lu (3® regie). 

Les expressions le seul, runique^ le premier et autres ana- 
logues (238.) sont suivies du subjonctif, parce qu'^nt d^ci- 
sives, p^remptoires, on affaiblit Tassertion par I'emploi d'une 
expression dubitative et en quelque sorte palliative. Cest 
ainsi quon dii*a: 

La gloire est le seul bien -qui nous puisse tenter. 

Mais si, par le second verbe, on veut presenter une chose 
comme incontestable, on emploie Tindicatif (239.). 

L'Acadi^ie dit, au mot/ou : 
Cest la seule fois qae je Vai vu on qae je Vaie tm, 

Au mot phu I 

Leplus que je puis faire ou que je puisse {aire ; lepku que voxajiouifez 
prendre ou que youspuissiez pr^tendre, etc. 

2® Aprds les pronoms relatifs, on se sert des temps du sub- 
jonctif quand le verbe qui les suit marque quelque incerti- 
tude. 

Je cherche quelqu^un qui puisse me servir. 

Je vous enverrai un homme qui sache s'expliquer. 

II demandfidt une personne qui voulut Tobliger. 
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Dans «eB piuvses on ne s'^xprime ainsi par les temps du 
sttl)|oaottf, que paree qoe la persomie doRt H €9fc question 
n'6tant fMM ooaime, on ne peut affirmer d*elle -qu'eHe peut 
servir, qu'eUe sak s^eacpliqmr. Si, aa contraire, eUe §tait 
connue, 11 faudrait dive : 

Je cherche quelqu*«ii qui peuJt me servir. 

Je vous enverrai an homme qui sait 8*expliqtier. 

Exceptions aux r^&ss que Von vient de donner sur les 

temps du subjonctif. 

4-^. V^ exception. — Apr^ les verbes qui marquent Finter- 
rogation, il faut, avons-nous dit (237.), employer le subjonctif. 
Mais on doit en exeepter le cas oh Tinterrogation n'est qu'un 
tour oratoire, ce qui arrive toujours lorsque celui qui parle, au 
lieu de chercher asavoir une chose qu'il ignore, la donne pour 
certaine : 

Croiriez-vous, auriez-vous jamais cru que cetliomme venait 
chez nous pour nous nuire ? c.-^-d. cet homnie venait chez 
nous pouT nous nuire ; le croiriez-vous ? Tauriez-ybus jamais 
cru? 

Vous voulez blesser son amour-propre, dites-vous; mais 
oublieZ'VOits done que son ressentiment peut vous perdre ? 
c.-a-d. son ressentiment jE>ei«^ vous perdre, Toubliez-vous ? 

4«27. 2® exception. — Aprds les verbes impersonnels, il faut, 
avons-nous dit(4«ll.), employer les temps du subjonctif: 

II faut que vous partiez. 

n importait que vous arrivassiez plus t6t. 

II conviendrait que nous le vissions. 

II est n6cessaire que vous fassiez ce voyage*^. 

II semble quHlsorte d*une boite. (Acad.) 

429. Mais il est quelques verbes impersonnels apr^s lesquels 
on ne doit mettre que les temps de Tindicatif ; tels sont, il 
r^sultCy il arrive, il est certain, il parait, il sensuit, et tous 

* 428. Ce^ avant le verbe etre suivi d'lm adjectif ou d'un nom et d'an 
que coDJonctif, est employ^ pour le pronom impersonnel U ; dans ce cas, le 
second verbe doit 6tre k 1*101 des temps du subjonctif. Ex. C'est fScheux 
poor hii que son |nrotecteur sait absent, c.-&-d. il est fKlcheux ; c'est un bien 
que telle chose soit arrivee ; c'est dommage que vous iCixyez i>oint appris 
cela plus tot ; c'est un miracle fu'il rCait pas ^U tue dans cette bataille, 
qu'il 901/ venu si vite, qu'il ait achevi si promptement cet ouvsage ; c'est 
menreille qu'il toit sitdt 9or/i d'erabarras. (Acad., aux mots tnen, dommage, 
miracle^ merveiUe^ 
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ceux qui marqaent affirmation. II faut encore y joindre le 
verbe sembler^ lorsquii est impersonnel et ainsi accompagn6 
d*un pronom personnel : 77 me semble^ U vous semblaity etc 

n r^sulte de ces explications qae vous avez tort. 

n arriva que mes pr6visions se ^rouveren^ justes. 

n est certain que I'ennemi a eU battu. 

n parait que nous nous sommes tromp^. 

n me semblait que vous itiez assis. 

430. Cependant si ces memes verbes sont accompagnes 
d*une negation ou de la conjonction siy qui leur donne alors 
un sens douteux, ou s'ils sont employ6s sous la forme interro- 
gative, ib demandent le subjonctif : 

n ne r^sulte pas de la qae fate tort. 

II n'arrive pas toujours qu'tV^ soient contents. 

£tait-il certain que I'ennemi eut ete battu I 

S*il vous semble qtie cela soit, (Acad.) 

Vous semble-t-il que ce parti soit pr^flrable ? 

4*3 1. 3* exception. — Les couditionnels des deux yerhes pau' 
voir, savoir (213.) sont quelquefois employes pour le present de 
rindicatif : c'est lorsqu'on peut les rendre Tun et Tautre par ji« 
ne puis ouje nepeux; dans ce cas, on doit les regarder comme 
des presents de f indicatif, et non comme des conditionnels : 

Je ne saurais croire qu'il veuille vous tromper, ni qu'il le 
puisse, c.-a-d. je ne puis croire. 

Nous ne saurions croire qu*il ait si mal agi, ni qu*il en ait 
eu Tintention, c.-^-d. nous ne pouvons croire. 

Exceptions relatives a la cinqui^me r^gle des temps du 

subjonctif. 

,432. Quoique en general apres Vimparfait, les passesy le 
pltLS-que-parfait et les conditionnels^ on doive se servir de 
Vimparfait ou du pltis-que-paTfait du subjonctif, il est pour- 
tant des cas assez frequents encore ou il faut le present du 
subjonctif. 

La rdgle neuve que nous* allons 6tablirsur ce point a c6t6 
d*un principe donn^ comme general par toutes nos grammaires 
est appuy6e de Tautorit^ de TAcad^mie. Ces exceptions, 
toutefois, ne se pr^sentent guere qu'apres les conjonctions (ifin 
que^pour que, de crainte que, pour que, quoique^ bien que, en^ 
core que. 

433. Regle. — Lorsque le premier verbe est au passi indi" 

* Bonneau et Lucan. 
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Jinti et qu*il est suivi de Tune des conjonctions ctfin que, pour 
que, de crainte que, depeur que, qtioiqtte, bien que, encore que, 
le second verbe doit ^tre au present du subjonctif, s'il marque 
un temps a venir au moment oil Ton parle : 

Vous vcCavez rendu trop de services pour que je puisse 
douter de votre amiti6. 

Je suis venu vous voir pour que nous parlums dd nos af- 
faires. 

II m*a nigligi trop longtemps /xmr que j*esp^re rien de luL 

QfwiquiX releve de maladie et qu'il soit encore tr^-faible, il 
a voulu se mettre en route. (Acad, aux mota pour que, qtun* 
que,) 

D*apres ces exemples de T Acad6mie, d'apr^ Fusage, d'apres 
la n^cessit^, il faut dire : 

Je lui at ecrit afin qu*il soit ici demain, c.-a-d. c*e^ afin qu'il 
soit ici demain que je lui ai 6crit*. 

Nous lui avons adressi ce paquet par la poste, pour qu'il le 
re^ve jeudi prochain, c.-^-d. c*est pour qu'il re9oive. 

Ses amis lui ont fait connaitre ses droits, de crainte qu'on 
ne le trompe dans I'arrangement qu'il doit faire, c-a-d. c'es^ de 
crainte qu'on ne le trompe. 

Or, si je dis^^e lui ai icrit afin quHl fut ici a sept heures, et 
je lui ai icrit afin qu*il soit ici a 8q}t heures, il y a cette dif- 
ference que, par Temploi de I'imparfaityii^ du premier exem- 
ple, j'indique qu'a I'instant oil je parle, lessept heures sont 

* Ce qui determine cette faf on de parler, c'est que les conjonctions afin 
que, pour que, de pew que, de crainte que, peuvent toujours etre rendues 
par c'bst on c'ctatt q/Sn que, c'est ou c'btait pour que, etc., selon la dx- 
Constance de temps exprim^ par le verbe qui les suit. 

I*' Si le verbe qui suit Pune de ces quatre conjonctions marque un temps 
pr^ent ou un temps a venir, cette conjonction signifie c'BSTdf/Sn que, c'kst 
depeur que, etc. 

Exemple : Je hti remeta met kttrea, afin qub vous lea receviez pku 
promptement, Ici, le verbe recevoir marquant un temps a venir, q/Sn que 
signifie c'bst q/En que, Effectivement, cette phrase dit : c'est (fin que 
vous receviez plus promptement mes lettres que je les lui remets. 

29 Si le verbe qui suit q/Sn que, pour que, de peur que, de crainie que, 
marque un temps pass^j^or rapport au moment oii Von parle, ces conjonc- 
tions sig;nifient c'lTArr afin que, c'ktait de crainte que, etc 

Exemple : Ilparlait trdS'haut, afin que tout le monde Ventendit, Le 
verbe entendre exprimant un temps pass^, afin que signifie id c'ktait afin 
que ; et c'est comme s'il y avait c'etait ufinqueTOTsr le monde Ventendit 
qu'il parlait tres-haut. 

P 
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pass^es, tandk que le present du subjoootif saii da second ^ 
emple exprime que, dans k momest de la parole, les sept 
lieures dont il est question sont im temps li venir. 

Autres exemples. — Tai rentr^ mes orangers ce soir, de crainie 
guil ne fasse fvoid cette nuit, c-»<d. j'ai rontr^ mes orangers, 
parce que je crains qu'il ue fasse froid oette nuit. 

Mais il faut dire, en se servant de rimparfait du subjondif, 
parce qu'il est question d'un temps pass6 au moment ou Ton 
parlcjTat rentri mes orangers il y a deja guelgue tempsy de 
CRAiNTE civ*ilne FIT Jroidy de peur Qu'il ne gel at, c-a-d. 
parce queje craignais alors Qv*il ne fit froid, Qv*il negeldL 

Nous lui avons Serif aujourd'hui afin qu*il prenne une d6- 
termination prompte, c.-^-d. c*est afin qu'il prenne. 

Mais si le temps de prendre la determination ^tait pass6, il 
jfaudrait dire : notis lui avons ^rit qfin qu*\\ prit une determi" 
nation prompte, mais il rCen a rienfdiL 

De m^me on dtra4 

Nous les avons privewue de votre arrivee pour qu^tY^ rtVn- 
nent passer la soiree de demain avec nous. 

Nous avons entrepris ces travaux, bien que Tex^cution en 
soit difficile. 

Ces soldats cntfait huit lieues aujourd'hui, quoiqu'ils s&ient 
blesses. 

Son banquier lui a escompti ces efiets, quoiqu*ik ne scnemt 
payables que dans un an. 

Je Yai Migi, biea ^'il ne le mirUe pas. 

II a fait des d6penses considerables xians son voyage, bien 
qu'il TLoit qu'une fortune mediocre. 

Encore qu*il soil mon d^biteur, je lui aipritd quelque argent 
ce matin. 

434. Mais, pour le dire encore une fois, si le second verbe 
doit exprimer une circonstance pass^e au moment oiu Ton 
parle, il faut se servir de llmparfait. 

JSxemple, — Nous avons entrqjris ces travaux bien que TexS- 
cution en fut difficOe. (L*imparfait fut indiqae que la diffi- 
cult6 n'existe plus.) 

Son banquier lui a escompf^ ces effets, quoiqulls nej^issent 
payables que dans un an. ^Ulmparfait fussent exprime que 
c^ an, au bout duquel les billets ^talent payables, est pass^ 
etc. etc.) 
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435. n y a des verbes qui veulent, taiil6t k riodicatif -et 
lantdt an subjonctif, le verbe qui ks suit ; ceLa depend du 
jens affirmatif ou da sens imp^ratif oa douteux que leur don- 
nent leurs diverges acceptions : 

H dit que vous avez tort, c.-^-d. il afBrme ; 
H dil que vons fassiez cela, c.-a-d. il veut; 
Je suppose qu'il est houn^te, c.-^-d. je pense; 
Je suppose que ce soit un fripon, que ferez-vous ? 
Quand il entend que je viens^ il bondit de joie ; 
Tentends qu'il parte, c.-^-d. je veux ; 
Wpritend qu'il a raison, c.-^-d. il pense ; 
Je pritends que I'afiaire oefasse coniine je I'ai d6cid6, c.-d-d. 
je veux, etc. etc." — Graiumaibe selon l'Acad^mie. 

Dictde et analyse. 

Je voudrais que vous vinssiez me voir a la fin de cette 
semaine-ci; j'aurai quelque chose de tr^s-important h vous 
communiquer. Nous sommes bien aises, ravis, ou fach^ que 
cela soit. Je m'6tonne qu'il ne voie pas le danger oil il est. 
La domestique de ma scBur m'a apport6 une lettre ce matin 
avant que je Jusse lev6. Ma sceur m'a dit qu'elle viendrait 
diner avec moi aujourd'liui. Je lui ai r6pondu que je d6sirais 
qu'elle vint de bonne heure. Quelque merite que vous o^es, 
soyez nK)deste. II avoue qu'il I'a dit; il n'avoue pas qu'il 
Yait fait II est a croire qu'il le veut ainsi ; est^ a croire 
qu'il le veuille ainsi ? — Je doute que votre ami eut reuasi dans 
son entreprise sans vos bons offices. Letellier. — Quoiqu'il 
soit pauvre, il est honn^te homme. — ^Les mouvements des 
plandtes sont les plus r6guliers que nous connaissions. Buf* 
PON. — Mentor voulait une grande quantity de jeux et de 
spectacles qui animassent le peuple, mais surtout qui exer" 
^sent les corps pour les rendre plus adroits, plus souples et 
plus vigoureux. FiNELOx. — Accompagnez-le jusqu'^ ce qu'il 
^ot^hors de la ville. — Je fus scm ami jusqu'a ce que je m'aper^os 
qu'il disait du mal de moi. Grammaire nationals. 

Thime. 

He doubts wffether^ we shall come. / iciU have 7um^ do 
that You are sorry that he is gone. You must (191.) write 
to your father. Do you think he is ill ? Although (421.) you 
are weil^ now, you may be ill tomorrow. It is of consequence^ 
Uiat I should be there. I do not believe that he is gone. He 

p2 
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is the richest merchant I know (425.). This is the best dic- 
tionary we have. It is proper^ for you to do what your 
father orders yon. I am afraid you (ne) are ill. I was afraid 
you were ill. Give me the best pen you have. I will have him 
do it this moment^. If your brother come tomorrow, and 
the weather be (406.) fine, we will take'' him with us. I wish 
you would come this evening. He was desirous that they 
should translate the whole^ chapter. I could have wished 
that he had applied himself more to his duty. I am not sure 
that he will do it. Do you think that he will soon set out? 
We require^ that they should obey him. It is possible that you 
may obtain it ? Whatever you may do, you will be blamed. 

You are the first who ha^ mentioned it to me^^. He likes 
people ^^ to tell him the truth. I do not think he would come 
even if he were invited. Stay with me until they return* 
Do you think they are disposed to serve you ? Does he think 
it is prudent to act in this manner ^^? I am delighted you 
succeeded so well. I wish it may be so, but / dotU^t it^^» Let 
us make haste, that everything may be ready for his arrival. 
Hold it fast, for fear it (ne) should fall (lest it fall). Place 
everything ^^ so that I may easily find what I want (1 92.). This 
author is the first that mentions it. May you live happy (423.) I 
There is nothing in all this which ought to ofiend you. I 
want a young man who can teach Italian. Is there anything 
which renders men more happy than virtue ? It is the first 
speech he delivered ^^. There are few men who can support 
adversity. It is the finest country (425.) I have ever seen. 
The example of a good life is the best lesson that can be given 
to the human race. Ask him whether (405.) he would work 
in case we gave him permanent employment 

I do not believe that my friend will call^^ (416.) here this 
evening. He does not believe that you could be (417.) in 
that unfortunate situation had you followed the advice given 
to you. We do not believe that they were right on that point. — 
Do you believe that my brother has received (418.) my letter? 
Yes, I do (332.). — I do not think that you would have ob- 
tained (419.) that appointment had you not persevered in 
your application^'', I doubt whether you could have suc- 
ceeded without your father's kindness. Wf were not aware 
that you lived (420.) here. He gave me those particulars in 
order that I might know (421.) how to act. Were we to 
stay (423.) with you but a few moments, we should miss the 
cbfecO^ we have in view. Behave in a manner that (424.) 
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you may deserve the esteem of good men^^. The only news 
I know (425.) is uninteresting. I want an interpreter (who may 
be) able (425.) to speak the principal continental languages. 
Could you have believed that my friend came here (426.) to 
deceive me ? Do you forget that his anger can (426.) injure 
you? 

He has written to me in order that I may depart (433.) to- 
morrow. We have obliged them although they do not deserve 
it. I undertook (229.) that translation although the subject 
was very difficult. It is just that the laws should be observed. 
If your brother takes his lessons regularly, and studies (407.) 
two hours a day, he will make great progress. Who are the 
greatest men that France has (425.) produced ? Whatever 
riches we may have, we are never satisfied. I do not know 
(211.) anything more pleasing than the remembrance of a 
good action, — Is your friend gone into the country? Not to 
my knowledge (212.). — Whatever your duties may be, you 
are bound to perform them. I doubt whether the ambassador 
would remain (417.) in that city, if he were not detained by 
very important affairs. We tvere notaware'^^ that the gallant 
general had been wounded in that engagements^ It was not 
believed (361.) at first that they would so completely have 
succeeded (420.). Although he has (421.) paid the principal, 
he has still to pay the interest at the rate of^^ three and a 
half per cent. 

The only service (120.) I can (425.) render you is to tell 
you the truth, and in order that you may understand the folly 
of your conduct, I will at once address you as I would my own 
brother. Thus shall I prove myself '^^ the best friend you have 
(425.). It is a sad thine for you that your guardian is (427.) 
absent I cannot (213/) believe that they wish (431.) to de- 
ceive me. The chairman spoke very loud in order that every 
one might hear him. That man is far (190.) from being 
learned. The master is not satisfied with our progress, far 
from it (190.). We must (191.) prepare our lessons with 
greater care. It is a fortunate thing (428.) that your (103.) 
father is near you, to cherbh and protect you. May (423.) 
he live long I May he enjoy many years of happiness in his 
venerable old age I W^hatever difficulties you may have to 
surmount, I sincerely hope (410.) you will persevere in your 
endeavours. May you reap the fruit of your labour I May 
peace and concord reign among the nations of Europe I Long 
live'^^ the Queen and the Royal family ! 
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STNTAXE DES PARTICIPES. 

Piirticipe present ou actif* 

436. Le participe present est toujoiirs invariable : 
Un pere aimant son enfant. Une demoiselle obligeant sea amis. 

4S7* Mais il iie faut pas confondre avec le participe 
present an grand nombre d'adjectifs verbaux, ^galement 
terminus en ant. (On les appelle adjecti^ verhauXj 
parce qu'ils sont formes des verbes.) Comme tout 
autre adjectif, Tadjectif verbal prend le genre et le 
nombre du nom auquel il se rapporte : 

Uoe demoiseUe obUgeanMe. Des jeunes gena prevemants. 

Exemples pmtr les deux cas. 

Partiaipea presetiijt, Adjectifs (verbaux), 

Des enfants obHaMcmib a kur J'aime les eufants obHssants^ 

maftre. 
Uufi mere aimant sa famitle. Une mere aimante. 
Des bruits tdtmncM^ les ea* Des bruits alarmanta, 

prits. 
Ub« porta ba^cmi eontre le Une porte battarUe, 

mur. 
Des en^ts Gavesmnt leur Des enfants caressants^ 

m/^e. 
Une ^\\k\ef6e<mdani la terre. Une ipluie fecondante, 
Des paroles offenaant la pu- Des paroles offensantes. 

deur. 
Des esclaves suppliant le Une posture suppliante. 

maitre. 
Uneplainte^dt^cAan^lescoeurs. Une plainte touchanie. 
La soci6t6 se compose d*hom- On prend sans peine les oi- 

mes vivant sous les mSmes seaux vivants, 

lols. 

438. Le participe present se distiisgae en ce quH ne saundt peindre que le 
mourement, faction, et qu'il est presqne toigoiirs suivi d'un r^ime : 

Ces dames oblioeaivt indiaHnetemenf tout le monde, sont vSneriee de 
towte Id tnlle. Dans oet exemple oMigeant est un participe present, paise 
qu'il a pour regime tovd le monde. 
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L'adjeetif vabal, aa contraire, n'a pas de regime et ne saurait g^^re ex* 
primer qu'ime quality inherent e a lapersonne ou a la chose dont on parle, 
une qaaUte qui soit dans la nature de cette personne ou de cette chose : 

Ce8 jeunes personnes sont mteressantes, obligeantesy prevenanteSt char- 
mantes. Ici il est question des qualit^s qui sont dans le caractere des 
jeunes personnes. 

Participe passe ou passif, 

439. R^gle, — Le participe pass^ employ^ sans auxili- 
aire, s'accorde, comme Tadjectif, en genre et en nombre 
avec le substantif auquel il se rapporte : 

Un ouvrage acheve; une maison (xchevee; des ouvrages 
mchenis ; des maisons aehevies^ 

440. R^gle, — ^Le participe pass^^ accompagn^ de 
Fauxiliaire ^tre, s'accorde avec le sujet {nominative 
case) du verbe (T8Q.) : 

Le billet est ecrit ; les billets sont icriCs ; la lettre est Verify ; 
les lettres sont Gerties. 

441. R^gle. — Tout participe pass^ accompagn^ de 
Fauxiliaire avoiVy ne s'accorde qu'avec son complement 
direct (accusative case)y et seulement lorsqu'il en est 
pr^c^dd : 

Les billets que ma soeur a icrits* Les lettres que men frdre 
a icriies* 

442. II s'en suit que le participe ne s'accorde jamais 
avec le sujet du verbe aooivy ni avec un complement 
autre que le direct : 

Ma sceur a icrit les billets. Mes freres ont icrit les lettres. 

443. L'^eve se rappellera que tout substantif ou pronom est le comple- 
ment direct {L e. in the accusative case) d*un yerbe, s'il r^pond ^ la ques- 
tion qui ? ou ^ptoi ? (132.) Ma soeur a ^crit quoi ? — les biUets ; etc. 

Ohaervation* 

Participes passis employes dans les temps compost des verbes 
rijUMa^ ou Vauxiliaire £tre remplace Vauadliaire avoir. 
444. Dans ks temps composes des verbes r^fl^chis, Tauxi- 
Maire ^e remplace toujours TauxUiaire avoir (184.) ; mais ce 
ekangement n'exerce aucune influence sur Forthogntphe du 
participe pass6, qui suit la r^gle 441 ; c'est-sl-dire, que le par- 
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ticipe pass6 d'un verbe r^flechi s'accorde avec le pronom com* 
pigment direct (accusative case) qui le pr^^e : 

EUe s'est blessee. Que de peines elle s'est donn^ I Les 
f^tes se sont succede, 

n s'agit seulement de remplacer ^tre par avoir dans la qaes- 
tion k faire pour trouver le complement direct (443.) : JEUe 
«*est blessee, Elle a bless^ qui? — scy ou sai, SUes se sont 
succ^, C'est-^dire, elles ont sticddi'k elles. On ne peut 
pas ici faire la question— ^i ? ou quoi ? parce que succ^der 
est un verbe intransitif. 

445. Note. The following summary of the above rules deserves the par- 
ticular attention of the student : 

The past participle, after the auxiliary avoir (or fire in the compound 
tenses of reflective verbs), is declinable if the objective (accusative) case 
precedes the participle, and the participle then agrees with the objective 
(accusative) in gender and number. But if the objective (accusative) is 
placed txfter the participle, the participle is indeclinable. 

Note. The past participle after ooot'r never agrees with its subject (no- 
minative) : 

Ma s(£iur a ecrit la lettre. La lettre que mon firere a eeriie. 

Tableau des principaux cos dans lesquels le participe 
passS est variable on invariable (446.) • 

Participe variable. Participe invariable, 

Une faute avou^e est a demi J'ai avoui ma faute. 

pardonn^e, 
Mes lettres sont envoyies* Vous avez d6j^ envoy4 vos 

lettres. 
nation, protigie du ciel I Le ciel 2Lprotdg4 cette nation. 
Voila V09 papiers retrouves. On a retrouvS vos papiers. 
La lettre que vous avez regue. Vous avez repi ma lettre. 
Les arbres que j ai vus (449.) Les arbres que j'ai vu (449.) 

croitre. abattre. 

(Ces artistes), je les ai enten- (Ces airs, ces romances, ces 
dus chanter. chansons), je les ai entendu 

chanter. 
(Ces actrices), je les ai enten- Je les ai entendu applaudir 

dues chanter. (on les applaudissait). 

Je les ai laisses partir. Je les ai laissi emmener (on 

les emmenait). 
Que de fieurs nous avons vues Que de fleurs nous avons vu 
se fletrir ! fl^trir I (quelque chose les 

fl6trissait). 
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ParHcipe variable, 

(Cette dame), je Fai envoyie 

se promener. 
La le9on qu'on m'a donnie a 

apprendre. (On a donni la 

lecon a apprendre.) 
Queiles peines elles'estdbnn^ ! 
^Cette femme s*est propose 

(444.) pour modele d ses 

enfants. 
La peine que Lucr^ce s'est 

donn^e. 
Le mal que Lucrece s*est 

donni, 
Les arbres que j'ai vus fleurir. 
lis se sont adressh a moi. 
Elles se sont assurdes de la 

v^rite. 
Us se sont avouis comme au* 

teurs du d^lit. 
Tous les maux qu'il a wuf- 

ferts, 
C'est une gavotte qu*on a 

dansee. 
Les lettres qu'il en a revues 

(460.). 
Les compliments que vous 

m'en ayezfaits. 
Les enfants que j'ai vus des- 

siner. 
La maison que j'ai vtie tomber 

en mines. 
Les offres de services que je 

les ai vus faire. 
La vlrit6, je vous Tai dd- 

clar^, que voulez-vous da- 
vantage ? 
Les merveilles que Dieu a 

Jattes. 
Elle s*est laissde tomber. 
II s'est rappel^ toutes les 

bonnes actions qu'il avait 
faites. 



ParHcipe invariable, 

Je Tai envoyd chercher (quel- 
qu'un allait la chercher). 

La le^on que j'ai aublid d'ap- 
prendre. (J'ai oubli6 d'a/i- 
prendre la le^on.) 

Elle s'est donrU des peines. 

Cette femme s'est proposi 
(444.) d'enseigner la geo- 
graphic k ses enfants. 

Lucrece s'est danni de la 
peine. 

Lucrdce s'est danne du mal. 

Les arbres que j'ai vu tailler. 
Us se sont adresse des lettres. 
Elles se sont assuri un re- 

venu. 
Us se sont avou/i leurs torts. 

Tous les jours qu'il a souffert 

(453.) 
C'est toute la nuit qu'on a 

dans4 (453.). 
De mes lettres, il n'en a jamais 

rep (456.). 
Des compliments, vous ne 

m'en avez jamais /atV. 
Les paysages que j ai oti des- 

siner. 
La maison que j'ai vu b&tir. 

Les offires de service que je 
leur ai vu faire. 

Cette v6rit§, je vous I'ai d^- 
clard, doit rester ensevelie 
dans un profond secret. 

Je les a.1 fait (450.) sortir. 

Elle s'est laissd tromper. 
II a secouru tous les mal- 
heureux qu'il a.pu secourir. 

p5 
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Pariieipe varialbk. Participe invariable. 

£l)e s'est proposee. pour tous Elk a'est proposd de voua 

peindpe» peindre. 

C«* sont de» dioses qu*il» oat Ce sont des chores qoils se 

trties^ permiiies. sont cru pennis de faire. 

Ces choses jeles-aijMfMi^*. Les chdses que j'ai pens^ 

(452.) qne vous feriez^ 

€e» flcnirs soni beUes, ks JTeaaict^t^t (456.) quelques^ 

av€a->vous cueiiius ? uii£s. 

Je les ai eueHiies^ Combien en avez-vous cueUK? 

Combien j.'en at etmUies Je ne sais pas combien vous 



(459.) I 
Cette promenade es»t telle que 

je I'avais crue (461.). 
La reine Aone s*est propasee 

poor gouverner les afiairea 

de l'6tat. 
£lle s'est dite fort heurenae. 

Je vous ai rendu tous les ser- 
▼icesque vous aviez<2^r^« 
(services desirh avant que 
je les rendi^se). 

Les dangers qu*il a oourus^. 



en avez cueilli, 

Cette ville ma paru plus belie 
que je ne Tavais cru (4j62.). 

La reine Anne s*est proposi 
de gouverner les af^iires de 
r^tat 

Elle s*est diti ''Que je serai 
heureuse I " 

Je vous ai rendu tous les ser- 
vices que vous aviez disir4 
{queje vous rendisse^ sous- 
entendu). 

Les deux heures qu'il a cauru 
(453.). 

Note. The verbs servir, aider, appkmdir, and a few others, govern the 
accusatiye or dative aceording to their meaning (402.) ; as. 



Ce domestique nous a fideler 

ment servis, 
lb nous out aides dans noe 

besoins. 
H nous a applaudis quand 

nous avons« parl§* 
L'ennemi nous B,juis (c'ea^-^ 

dire 4vitd$)^ 
II nous a instdt4s grossiere- 

ment. 
II a tire sur nous mais il nous 

a mainqu^& (c'est-a-dire, ne 

nous a pas atieints). 



Ce livre nous a bien servi. 
Us nous ont aidd a descendre. 

II nous a applaudi d'avoir agi 

de cette sorte. 
Le temps nous a fui (c'est-^ 

dire 4chapp^), 
II nous a instdt^^wr son luxe. 

Le temps nousaman^^t£^(c'est- 
d-dire nous a fait di^faut)^ 
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44& €)iaanfmiuma et ti^veleppenunis cleg: regies at des esogmpks 

foijw^eedgni. 

447* Toot participe pass^^ aec^npe^n^ d'an verfoe autre 
que le verbe avoir oil 4ttmy subit tente? ies vsHnatioos de genre 
et de nombre que lui impose le nom qu'il qualifie : 

Je Ies croyais partis ; ils semblent interdits, 

44Bb Le participe pass^, saivi d*nn aidjectif ou d'un autre 
participe, doit toujours ^tre conforme en genre et en nombre 
au nom qu'il modifie : 

On Ies. a crus coupables, parce qu'on Ies a vus embarrass^ 

4«4«9. Quand le participe pass^ est imm^diatement suivi d'un 
infiniti^le ncmi qfd pr§c^e pent ^tre r^me soit du participe, 
soit de Tinfinitif ; dans le premier cas le participe varie, dans 
le second cas il est invariable : 

Je Sss 01 vus prendre la fuite; je /e^ ai vu prendre sur le fait. 

Rbm ARQKTE. On 6613111 : li veut fbrtemetit leg ehotes gu'il a vouluies, 
parce que le participe est pr^^^ d'un regime direct avec lequel il s'accorde; 
mais il faut ^crire avec rinvariabilit^ : H a payola somme qu*U a voulv, 
attenda que le que n'est pas regime direct dn participe, mais bien da verbe 
soos^iiteiidn, payer, 

4«50. Le participe fcdt, suivi imm^diatement d'un infinitiP, 
est toujours invariable : 

Elle &'estfait mourir ; Ies disputes qu'il SLfait naitre. 

451. Lc»sque le participe paas^ est suivi d*une preposition 
et d*un infinitif, il est variable, si le r%ime appartient au 
participe ; invariable, si le regime appartient a Tinfinitif : 

Lea ettneam qzieyai coninxmis d se rendre ; IsLveriu que j'tt 
tach^ de lui irupirer* 

if52» Dans Ies phrases analogues k celles-ci : Les chagrins 
que J at su que vous amez^ ce sont des choses que fai cru 
utile defaire ; — ^le participe pass6 est toujours invariable, parce 
qu'il est suivi d*une proposition qui en est le complement 
direct. 

La amplft r^exion £ut voir qjoe les actions de «avotr et de crotre tom- 
bent, non snr les substantifs ehagriiu et choseSf mais bien sur les proposi- 
tfona quf> vou§ atkx et utile dejkire, J'ai su qutri 7 — Que vons aviez des 
chagrins. J'ai cru ^tiot / — WU serait utile de fidre ces choses. 

45^ Si le qim, relatif a ub substantif, est regime direct du 
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participe pass6, celui-ci en prend Taccord ; mais il reste invari- 
able 8*il est complement d*une preposition sous-entendue : 

Toutes les erreurs qu*il SLpleuries, Toutes les ann6es qu'il 
a pleur6 (pendant lesquelks il a pleur^). 

454<. Le participe passl d'un verbe impersonnel est inva- 
riable : 

Les chaleurs qu*il difait. Les livres qu'il &fctHu. La pluie 
qu'il J Sieu. 

4f55, Lorsque le participe pass6 est pr6c6d6 de deux sub- 
stantifs unis par la proposition de, le participe s'accorde avec 
ie nom qui domine le plus dans Fesprit (295.): 

Une foule de gens s*estprisentde; une foule de jeunes gens 
se sont offerts, 

^Q. Le participe pass6 pr6c6de du pronom en partitif, 
comme dans cette phrase \ Ily a desfieursy j*es ai cueilli, — 
reste invariable, parce que ce pronom signifiant de cela est 
regime indirect du participe. 

457. Lorsque le participe pass6, prOcOdO du pronom en, 
est prec6d6 d'un ad verbe de quantity pris dans un sens inte- 
gral, le participe s'accorde : 

Pendant ces derniers temps, combien en a-t-on vus 
Qui, du soir au matin, sont pauvres devenus 

Pour vouloir ^tre trop riches I — La Fontaine. 

Mais si Tad verbe de quantity est pris dans un sens fraction- 
naire, le participe reste invariable : 

Les Russes sont venus tard ; et ay ant introduit les arts tout 
perfectionn6s chez eux, il est arrivO qu*ils ont fait plus de 
progres en cinquante ans, qu'aucune nation Tten avait j^u^ par 
elle-m^me en cinq cents annOes. — Wailly. 

458. II en est de meme si le participe est pr§c6d0 d'un 
substantif et d*un adverbe de quantity : 

Que d'Jierbes il a arrachOes ! Qfie dherhe il a foulO I 

Le fait est, que dans ces exemples, comme dans ceux de la regie 455 
pr^cit^» le participe s'accorde avec le nom qui domine le plus dans Tesprit. 

Le grammturien Boniface, avec cet esprit d'analyse qui le distingue, 
nous donne aussi la regie suivante : 

459. Le participe pa8s6 pr6c6d6 du pronom en partitif, ne 
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vdiie que quand ce pronom, compliment diterminatif d'une 
expression de quantiti qui le prlc^de, repr^nte un substantif 
pluriel, et qu'il ne se trouve pas dans une phrase interrogative 
ou dubitative. 

D'aprls ce principe, on dira : 

Des fleurs, combien j'en ai cueiUies I 
Des pages, combien en avez-vousyatV? 
Des fautes, que j'en ai commises I 

460. Remarque. Dans les phrases analogues a celle-ci : Cet homme m*a 
oblige; les servicet guefi&N ai requs me penitrent de reeotmaiisanee ; le 
pronom en n'entre point dans Tanalogie des pr^dents, il n'y est point 
partitif on d^tenninatif du complement direct ; il repr^nte le substantif 
hommef et signifie de lui, Le complement direct du partidpe est le pro- 
nom exprimant lee services, 

Partidpe passi se rappartant au pronom lb* 

461 . Si le pronom le est relatif k un substantif exprimi dans 
la phrase, le participe varie : 

Cette ville, je Fai viie. 

462. Mais si le pronom le signifie cela, qu*il repr^sente un 
adjectif ou une proposition, dans ce cas le participe est mas* 
culin singulier pour s*accordcr avec le, compliment direct : 

Cette ville, je Tai dit, est belle. 

Cette promenade a 6t6 plus agreable que je ne Tavais cru. 

C*est ainsi qu'on ecrit : 

Cette figure, comme nous favons tnce, parait horrible. 
Cette figure, comme nous Tavons vuy attire tons les regards. 

463. Remarque. Dans quelque sens qu'ils soient pris, au propre comme 
au figure, les participes eoHt/f vahi et j9e«^s'accordent toujours avec le re- 
gime lorsque ce regime les precede : 

Les cent francs qu'il a eo^Us ; les cent livres que le ballot a pes^n,-^ 
Grammairb rationale. 

L' Academic ne partage pas cet avis et dit que " le yerbe eoUter etant 
neutre est invariable au participe.'' La raison nous porte ^ pr^f^rer le 
point de vue que les habiles collaborateurs de la Grammaire nationale ont 
adopts. 

DicUe et analyse* 

Cette femme est douce, affable, privenant tout le monde. 
Cette femme est douce, affable, pr^enante, — ^Le temps est un 
vrai brouillon, mettant, remettant, rangeant, dirangeanty impri* 
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num^ effijt^tmt^rttppwoeiamti Sloiffnani et resukaU tcMites choees 
bonne» on mBxrmiBe&i M°^ ds Sevigne — Ces hommes pri» 
vmfonii \e dangec^ se mirent sur leurs gardes» Ces hommefr 
privoyards ont aper9u le danger. — En prevenant tous les d4r 
sirs des autres, cette demoiselle est devenue prevenanta. 

JSntourds de toutes parts ils se crurent perdusy et furent 
forces de se rendre. — Arrachie de sa tige, cette fleur se fanera. 
-— L*^quit6 et la droiture &out produites par Tamour de la jus- 
tice et de la v^rit6. — Une cbose promise est une chose due — 
La vertu. obscure est souvent mipris4e. Massielon.^— Les 
Gcecs itsSent persuades que Tame est immortelle; Barthi^ 
LiMY.^— Lea bommes a'oiit jamais cueilK le fruit du bonhenr 
sur Tarbre de rinjustice.^ — Eiea ne peut supplier la joie qu.'6Qi 
dtee les remords. — L'homme n'a guere de maux que eexuL qvk*'iL 
s*est donnes. — Sept villes se sont dispiUe Thonueur d'avoir vu 
naitre Homeie& 

Newton». ayaut compart une annee commune des ann^ 
qu'ont rign^ les rois des diff(§rents pays, r^duit cfaaque rdgne 
a vingt-deux ans ou environ. — Tant que la France vivra, oir 
louera la magnificence de Louis XIV, qui a prot6g^ les arts 
que Francois P' avait fcdt naitre.. — Que d*esp^rance la reli- 
gion SL/ait naitre quand il n'y avait plus rien a esp6rer I — 
C'est des Tartares que sont soriis quelques-uns des peuples 
qui ont renvers6 lempire remain. — A mesure que les hommes 
se sont ripandus sur la terre, il s'est formi des nations sepa- 
r^es, qui, se conformant aux lieux qu'elles habitaient, se sont 
accoiUumies a difi<§rentes manieres de vivre, et dont les carac- 
t^res ont et6 d*autant plus diff^rents qu*il j & eu moins de 
communication entre elles. Condillac. 

Theme, 

Even the savage living in the desert has some knowledge 
of a Supreme Being to whom reverence and submission are 
due. — What lesson have I given you ? You gave us the ex- 
planation of the parts of speech. — My sister has received the 
letters which, you have written.. My sister has written the 
letters which you have received. I presented (227.) the 
letter to her, which she has read; it was the same letter which 
you had returned to me. What business have you under- 
taken > ? Those servants have served us. A year is. soon 
over. — ^Where is your slate ? I have lost it. — Where are your 
pens? I haye lost them. — Have not those pupib been ref> 
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warded? Tkey have been well rewarded. — Transported with 
jey, iiiy motiier came to see me. Those women h&yeffivem 
themselves tq^^ to despair. 

The mathematics which you have learnt will be useAil ta 
you. She appears afflicted. — Are they nut satisfied ? Th^ 
are not. — Are those houses sold? Yes, they are* — Those 
kmgdoms have been formed from the ruins of the Roman 
empire. The sciences have always been protected by en^ 
Ughtened^ governments. Those young ladies have painted 
these flowers. — Have you taken the flowers which I had ga* 
thered? Yes» I have. — What measures have I not taken I 
The langu£^e which Cicero and Virgil have written will live 
in their works. Our soldiers have fought with courage. My 
fflsters have nat' made sofficieait. haste. Whea- he saw Ifae am 
m which were inciosed^ the ashes^ of his^ fidendsy he ahed ac 
tBrrmt of tsars* Those meit ha\!tt isndesed them^cliesr ioB- 
midaiode. This i» tiie ob^tion: whteh he- ha& made^ Thoaer 
men have quarreUedy. abus&d' one another ^^ zxuL would bsnet 
ioughift M we had not hastened to separate ihem. 

Your mother is very obliging. That young' lady in obligin]^ 
her friends has merited their esteem. It is a convincing proof 
of the surprising effects of the loadstone^. The ruling passion 
of Caesar was ambition. I heard (227.) them sing yesterday. 
Those hymns we heard were very beautiful. — Were they as fine 
as those you heard m St-PauFs cathedral ? No, they were not. 
— What heat we had last summer I — Have they washed^ their 
hands ? They have washed* them twice already. — Alms given 
without ostentation acquire a new merit.. How numy mini- 
sters bave^^ smeceeded emk etber^ dming that Eeig& I Yaxui 
mstesa^ hi^ and mtne nut in^ the Paric> but did^ noti^ie&k to 
each other. They had written to each other. It is aicirsun^ 
stance which I thought (452.) you knew. The troubles whi^h 
i hodforeseeiiJ^ that these a£^f& would give you.. The leaa- 
lutiott whieh. you: ha.ve takcat to go^^ into the countsy- 

The history which youj have given me to translate is ftdl of 
interesting details. The-meamim which they had adomd me 
to^^ take were full of difficuldes. The rule which you had 
begun to explain i& very cltear. The favours which I obtained 
from him (en). The value- whick we received from those 
merchants. You asked me for some pencils, and I have sent 
you a dozen (of them, en). Such are the difficulties which 
he has not been able to overcome. Do you not feel the luilt 
you hdive eommittBd^^? boknte the vivtues yeu hav-e heard 
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praised. Stupendous^* mountains, who has established yon 
on yoor foundations? who has raised your summits above the 
clouds ? who has adorned you with verdant forests ? What 
lessons we should have lost, if Cicero and F^nelon had not 
given themselves up to the study of wisdom ! 

I have not succeeded, notwithstanding the steps^^ (that) 
you advised me to take. I have received the letters you 
wrote (227.) respecting '^ the affair which I had proposed to 
you ; and afler having read them attentively, Ifotmd^^ (227.) 
that if I had undertaken it I should have tnet with^^ obstacles 
which I had not foreseen. How many towns destroyed would 
have been saved, had (si) the conqueror been more humane I 
The songs which I have heard your sister sing are very fine. 
The house which I have advised you to buy is large and well 
situated. It frequently happens that we commit the same 
faults which we had resolved to avoid. Has she not rendered 
you all the services she could ? How many days and nights 
have I not passed by (a) your side when you were ill I The 
five hours he has slept this morning are the only rest he has 
had for (depuis) a fortnight. 



SYNTAXE DES ADVERBES. 

De I'usage des expressions negatives. 

464. Non et ne sont les seuls adverbes essentielle- 
xnent n^gatifs ; les mots pas^ pointy plus, rien^ jamais^ 
personne, guh*e, etc. ne servent qu'k modifier, a pr^ciser 
la negation (151 .). 

465. Note. As may be seen by the following extract £rom Lb Mantjsl 
xTTM OLOGIQUE, a knowledge of the derivation of these negatory words will 
be the best means of comprehending their real value and signification : 
** Pas from the Latin ptusuSf a step. 

Point • . punctuniy a point. 

Plus ....... plusj more. 

Blen rett a thing. 

Jamais (the old French j'd now, and matt more), from the Latin jam 
now, and magia more (525.)." 

466. Ne s'emploie souvent seul, quand 11 est en 
rapport avec les verbes oser, cesser y et pouvoir : 

Je n*ose ; il ne cesse de travailler ; je ne puis* 
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n en est de m^me quand il est en rapport avec le verbe 
savoir pris dans le sens de pouvoivy ou signifiant itre incertain : 
Je ne saurais en venir a bout; il ne sail ce quHl veut. Mais 
il faut employer pcis ou point, quand savoir est pris dans son 
vrai sens : Je ne sais pas ritalien. 

Diffidence entre pas et point. 

467. Point nie plus fortement que pas. On dira 
^galement : // n'a pas (T esprit ; il n'a point d* esprit ; 
et on pourra dire, II n'a pas d* esprit ce qu*il en fatidrait 
pour sortir d^un tel embarrass ; mais quand on dit, // 
n^a point d'esprit, on ne pent rien ajouter. Ainsi, 
point, suivi de la particule de^ forme une negation 
absolue ; au lieu que pa^ laisse la liberte de restreindre^ 
de r^server. Par cette raison pas convient k quelque 
chose d'accidentely de passager; point a quelque chose 
d'habituely de permanent : 

Pas, Point, 

Apportez de la lumiere, nous Uaveugle ne voit point. 

n'y Yoyons pas, 

Vous faites tant de bruit que Le sourd n'entend point, 

nous n'entendons pas. 

Get 6leve ne travaille pas Get ^l^ve ne travaille jdoiW, il 

comme je le voudrais. ne fait absolumeut rien. 

Dans les propositions interrogatives, joozti^ suppose un 
doute dans la personne qui parle ; pas fait entendre ou 
qu'elle a connaissance du fait, ou qu'elle est port^e k 
croire que la chose a eu lieu : 

Tout le monde rit : n'ai-je point dit quelque sottise ? 
Pourquoi me blamez-vous ? «'ai-je pas dit la v6rit§ ? 

Point se met quelquefois au lieu de non, soit pour terminer 
une phrase elliptique, Je le croyais mon ami, mais point ; soit 
pour r6pondre a une interrogation, Ztrc2-t?oi« ces vers? Point. 
On ne pourrait employer pas qu*en disant la phrase entiere : 
Je ne les lirai pas. 

Omission de pas et de point. 

468. On supprime pas et point, quand T^tendue 
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qu'on yent donner a la negation est snffisainment ex- 
prim^e par d'autres termes qui la restreignent : Je ns 
soupe gu^e; je ne sortirai de tYoh Jours j; Je ne b 
verrai de ma vie ; Je rCai parlS a qm que ee fut j|— <Hi 
par d*autres termes qui excluent toute restriction : Je 
ne soupe Jamais ; Je ne vis personne hier ; Je ne dois 
rien ; Je n*ai nul souci; — ou enfin par des termes qui 
d^signent les moindres parties d*un tout, et qpk se 
mettent sans article: Je n'y vois gfm^; Je ma dk 
moL 

Apres toutes ces phrases, si la conjonction ^rueovle^Fektift 
qui et dont am^nent une autre phrase qui soit B^gativcy on j 
supprime pas et pomi : 

Je ne le yois jamais que je ne / never see him wUhaui mem' 

lui en parle, ticmng ii to him, 

n ne Yoit personne qui ne k Mt sees mo one «Ao dan mi 

loue, eommend him. 

On dira de mtoe : Vous ne dites mot qui ne soit appkmdL 
Mais si un nom de nombre est £yout6 k maty il fieuit emplajer 
pas : line dit pas un mot qui ne soit d propose 

On pent les supprimer avec 616gance dans ces soites d'iib 
terrogations : Ya-tM un homme dont eHe ne midise f Absz- 
vous un ami qui ne soit des miens f 

469. On supprime souvent pas et point apr§» ne 
suivi de Tadjectif autre et de qtie : Je n'ai d*axdre 
dSsir que celui de vous 4tre utile, Mais oa peut dire 
aussi : Je rCai pas d^ autre disbr, etc* Quand autre, est 
sous-entendu^ pas et point se suppriment toujours : M 
n*ai de volonte que la tienne ; il nefait que rire (autre 
chose que rire). 

470. Souvent ne, ., que ^quivaut k seulement : Je 
ne veux que la voir; Phonn^te homme ne connaSttfUR 
ses devoirs, 

471* On supprime pas et point apr^s que, mis k U 
suite d'un ternie comparatif (304.), ou de quelque dqui- 
valent : Pbus ^crivez mieua; que vous ne parlez ; c est 
autre chose que Je ne ci*oyais ; il parle autrement qu'il 
n'agit ; peu s'en faut qu'on ne m*ait trom/pi ; il est 
mains riche, plus riche qu'on ne croit. 
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472. On les supprime^ qiiand le mot que signifie 
pourquoi, au commenGement d'une phrase i Que ndtes- 
vous arrivS plies tot ? — ou quand it sert k exprimer uu 
d^sir^ k former une imprecation : Que ne m^est-il 
permis, • . . Que n*est-il Sl cent lieues de nous ! 

473. Apr^s depuis que, ou tly a, suivi d*un mot qui 
indique une eertaine quantity de temps^ on supprime 
pas et point J quand te yerbe est au pr^t^rit : Depms 
queje ne Vat vu; ity a six mots guejeneltii ctipanrli. 
Mais il faut Tun ou Tautre, si le verbe est au present, 
ce qui forme un sens tout diff(6rent : Depuis que nous 
ne nous voi/ons pas ; il y a six mois que nous ne nous 
parlons point- 

By a longtemps que je Fai tfUt signifie je Vai vu,etilya Umgtemps ; 
tandis qu'avec le ne cette phrase mgna&Rje ne Vai pas vu depms Umgtempa, 

474. On les supprime encore lorsque deux negations 
sont jointes par m, comme, Je ne Festime ni ne Vaime ; 
et quand cette conjonction ni est redoubl^e^ soit dans le 
sujet^ NI les Mens ni les honneurs ne valent la sant^y 
soit dans I'attribut : It est avantageux de n'Stre ni 
trop pauvre m tropriche; heureux qtd rCa ni dettes 
ni proems! 

475. Apres le verbe cratndre, suivi de la conjonction 
que, on supprime pas et point, lorsqu'il s'agit d*un 
effet qu'on ne desire pas : Je crains que vous ne perdiez 
votre proems. Au contraire, il faut pas ou point, lors- 
qu'il s'aglt d'un effet qu^on ddsire : Je crains que ce 
fripon ne soit pas puni. La m^me r^gle est a observer 
apr^s ces mani^res de parler, de crainte que^ de peur 
que (260.)* Ainsi lorsqu'on dit, de crainte qu'il ne 
perde son proems, on souhaite qu'il le gagne; et^ de 
crainte qu'il ne soit pas puni, on souhaite qu'il le soit. 

^TG". Dans cette phrase, Je erains quHl ne vierme^ et autres 
semblables, ce mot ne n'exprime point une n^atioa; c'est le 
NE ou le QuiN des Latins, qui a pass^ dans notre langue» 
(Tracxo vx VBHIAT, je crains qu*il ne vienne.) 

il en est de m^aae des veirfoes synonymes de craindref tab 
que avoir peur ^ trembler ^ appreherider : 

J*ai pear, je tEemble^ j'appv^hende qu'il nA vieY!kSk&% 
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477. Apr^s prendre garde, quand il signifie ^iter, 
on met le subjonctif, et Pon supprime pas et point : 

Prenez garde que voire fils ne Be carefkd your son he not 
commette cette imprudence, guiliy of ihat imprudence. 

Au contraire, quand prendre garde signifie yh/re re- 
flexion, il faut mettre Tindicatif et ajouter pas ou point: 

Prenez garde que Tauteur ne Notice that the author does not 
Alt pas ce que vous pensez, say what you Hunk* 

Emploi de ne. 

478. Apr^s les conjonctions d, moins que (260.), et si 
dans le sens d'ct moins que, on se sert de la particule 
ne comme expression de doute (481.) : Je ne sors pas 
h moins qu'il ne fasse beau ; je ne sortirai point, si 
vous ne me venez prendre en voiture, 

479. On se sert aussi de la particule ne apr^s le verbe 
emp^cher : 

La pluie emp^cha qu'on ne se promenat dans les jardins. 

Remarque. Nous avons vu (469. 471.) que Ton emploie ne 
apr^ atUre, autrement, plus, mieux, moins (formant un com- 
paratif), ainsi qu'aprds les verbes craindre, avoir peur^ tremhkr, 
apprihender (475. 476.); cependant Temploi de ne cesse 
d'avoir lieu, quand le verbe de la proposition pr6c6dente est 
accompagn6 d'une negation, ou que Tid^e de negation ne 
tombe pas sur la proposition subordonn6e : 

II ne parle pas autrement qu*il agit. II n'est pas moins mo- 
deste qu'il le parait. Est-il plus heureux qu'il I'^tait ? Je ne 
crains pas qu*il vienne. 

480. Nier, desesjjerer, disconvenir, et douter sent sui- 
vis de ne, quand ils sont accompagnes d'une negation : 

Je ne nie pas, je ne doute pas que cela ne soit. 

Mais on dira sans la negation : Je nie,je doute que cela soU 
L'emploi de ne cesse aussi d'avoir lieu, quand on exprime 
une chose positive : Je ne dotttepas quHly ait un IHeu. 

Lorsque les verbes douter^ nier, etc. sont employes interro- 
gativement, on exprime la negative ne dans la proposition 
subordonn6e : 

Peut-on nier que la sant6 ne soit preferable aux richesses ? 
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Qaelques ecrivains ont supprime la negative lorsque Tid^e exprim^e par 
le verbe de la proposition subordonn^e ^tait si ^vidente, si positive a leur 
esprit, qu'ils ont voulu la rendre encore plus affirmative par la suppression 
de ne: 

Qui est-ce qui nie que les savants sachent mille Glioses vraies que les 
ignorants ne sauront jamais. — Grammaire nationals. 

481. L^emploi ou la suppression de pas ou de point 
change quelquefois le sens de la phrase : 

Je sortirai> a moins qu*il ne I shall go out unless it should 

pleuve, rain, 

Je resterai, a moins qu'il ne I shall remain unless it should 

pleuve pasy not rain, 

II en est de mSme des phrases suivantes et autres analogues : 
II ne cesse de pleuvoir {il pleut sans cesse). II ne cesse pas 
de pleuvoir («*/ pleut encore), II ne sait ce qu*il dit (il derai' 
Sonne). II ne sait pas ce qu'il dit (il ignore la valeur de ce 
quHl dit), 

482. La langue fran9aiBe, si delicate, offre, comme on voit, une foule 
de nuances. En voici une autre que nous soumettons a Texamen de 
r^eve: 

II ne sait pas plus le grec que je sais le latin. 
II ne sait pas plus le grec que je ne sais le latin. 

La premiere phrase signifie que je sais le latin autant qu't'Z sait le grec ; 
la seconde veut dire que^> ne sais pas le latin ni lui le grec, 

483. Remarque, Les conjonctions a ?noins que, de peur que, 
de crainte que, comme nous Tavons vu (260.), doivent etre sui- 
vies de la particule ne ; cependant on doit la supprimer, si le 
verbe suivant est accompagn6 d'un adverbe tenant de la ne- 
gation, comme />cw, a j^eiwc, etc. Exemple: Un versherdique 
ne doit guere jinir par un adverbe^ A moins que cet adverbe se 
fasse a peine remarquer, 

OBSERVATIONS SUR l'eMPLGI DE PLUSIEURS ADVERBES. 

Auparavant et avant que, davajitage et plus, 

484. Auparavmit et davantage sont des adverbes 
qui ne s^emploient qu'absolunient : ils ne peuvent done 
regir ni de ni que, Ne dites done pas : il a davan- 
tage de fortune que wo/, auparavant qu'il parte; 
mais il a plus de fortune que moiy avant qjjHI parte. 

485. Remarque, Si quelquefois auparavant et davantage sont suivis de 
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IHm dcB vraitt de on ^ms, ce ife on ce que soat alois «oiis la df^poMUace de 
qnelqne iwrbe ou de qnelqiie a4J6ctif precedent, cmnme qiumd am. dit: 
Qftaifn^ilflU emUent de «m premier voyage, U feet itien BAVAmr^os vu 
aecond, c'est-ii-dire, il est content du second. Je serais sati^aii dekvm 
prospirer, nuns Je ditkre encore davantaoe au't/ conserve les jniaeipet 
de vertu que je hu ai mculquA^ c'est-a-dise, Je desire gu'U conserve, B 
veut leur intenter unprocds, mats it serait bon aupabavant quHl consuUS 



Siy aussiy tant^ autant. 

486. Comrae expressions comparatives^ atissi ^ tm- 
tant s'emploient dans les propositions positives (72.), et 
Sly tanty dans les negatives, ou Fon pent cependant £ure 
usage de aussiy autant, qui sont plus expressifs : 

II est aussi heureux que vous, He is as luappy as you. 

n n'est plus si heureux, aussi He is no Icmger so luqtpy as 

heureux qtie vous, you. 

JTai autant eTamis qt^ vous, I have as xmny friends nsyou, 

Je n'ai pas tant d'amis que I have not so msiny Jriends as 

vous, you. 

J*sa autant cTsLrgent que lui, / have as much money as he. 

Je n'ai pas tant ^Targent que I have not so much money as 

lui, he. 

487. NoTA. L'adyerbe si se prend parfois dans le sens de guelgue : 
Si petit qu'il soit, However Utile he (or it) may he. 
Si habile que vons soyez, However shifful.you may be. 

Rietiy pas* 

488. Rien signifie nulle chose z 

H ne fait rien. Cela ne vous servira de rien. Ce que vous 
dites et rien$ c'est la m^me chose. Si peu que rien. Rim 
du tout. 

Rien s'emploie aussi pour signifier quelque chose \ 
en latin quicquam : 

Rien flatte-t-il si d61icieusement Tesprit et roreille qu'un 
discours sagement pens6 et noblement exprimi ? D'Qli vet. 

489. Note. Rien sometimes meaning notlUng, and at other times mean- 
ing sometkinff or anythiny, creates a difficulty which analysis alone inll 
solve ; as«in the following examples : 

Que vous dit-il ? Rien. What does he say to you ? Nothing. 

Qui vons dit rien ? Who says anything to you ? 

In the first of the above sentences rim is used alone, the negative ne and 
the verb being understood. Bien, i. e. 77 ne vom dit rien. 
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In repl^ i»m qaeMicB.;Mwis«lsofieqiieiitfy uaed iviflMmtthenegatHe ne, 

the ne and the verb being nnderstood ; as, 

Y a-t-il des lettres ? Pas une. Jre there any letiere T Not one. 

Mai parler^ parler maL 

490. II faut bien se garder de confondre ces deux 
expressioBfi ; Tune porte sur les choses que Ton dit^ 
Tautre sur les -expressions dont on se sert pour les dire. 
Mai parler de quelqu'un, c'est en dire des choses 
offensantes ; et parler mat, c'est employer des expres- 
sions hors d'usage, des termes ^quivoques^ des tours 
embarrasses, etc. : 

II ne faut ni mal parler des absents, ni parler mal devant 
les gramxnairienB. 

II faut ayoner que cette distinction ne x>ent avoir Ilea qa'a Vinfinitif et 
anx temps composiSs. 

2>e plusy d'ailleurs, outre cela, 

491. De plus n'a rapport qu'au nombre : H a tel et 
tel d4faut\ de plds, il est menteur, — D'ailleurs am^ne 
une raison difKrente : Le temps ne permet pas de se 
mettre en route; d'ailleurs, la route est infestie 
de voleurs. — Outre cela am^ne une raison nouvelle : 
Outre cellA, il est beaucoup trop tard. 

Vite, tot, promptement. 

492. Le mot vite exprime le mouvement, son oppos^ 
est lentement; le mot t6t regarde le moment de Taction, 
son oppos^est tard^ promptement a plus de rapport au 
temps qu'on emploie^ son oppos^ est longtemps : 

Qui commence tdt et travaille vite, achdve promptement. 

Plus tdt (sooner), plutdt (rather), 

493. Plus tot reveille une idfe de temps, et se dit 
en opposition ^ plus tard, II rdpond au maturiUs et au 
citiils des Latins: 

J'arriverai plus tdt qu'a Tcmiiiiaire. 
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Plutdt reveille une id6e de choix^ de pr^f^rence. II 
r^pond au potiils des Latins : 

PhUdi souffrir que mourir. 

AtASsiy non plus. 

494. Atissi et non pluSy ^xgaifiaxitpareillenient, s'em- 
ploient, le premier dans un sens positif^ et le second 
dans un sens n^gatif : 

Et moi aussi\ ni moi mm plus* 

495. NoTB. Auuii also, must not be mistaken for auni meaning then^ 
fore ; the latter may be used in any sentence, affirmatiye or negatiye : 

Afissi, nonpltis. Aussi (therefore). 

Vous le voulez, et moi atissi. II faut ^tre reconnaissant, 

aussi^ nous le sommes. 

II viendra vous voir, il vous II vous en veut, atissi il ne 

6crira aussi. vous 6crira pas. 

II ne viendra pas nous voir, 11 II vous en veut, il ne vous 
ne nous icrira pas non plus. 6crira pas aussi. 

De suite f tout de suite. 

496. De suite signifie successivementy sans inter' 
ruption : II ne saurait dire deux mots de suite.— 
Tout de suite signifie aussitdt, immediatement : II part 

TOUT DE SUITE. 

Partantf pourtant. 

497. Partant signifie par cojisequent. Ce mot est 
particuli^rement d'usage en style de pratique et de 
comptabilite : 

Vous avez sign6 un contrat, et partani vous etes oblig^i 
Re9u tant, pay 6 tant, et partant quitte. 

11 s'emploie aussi quelquefois dans le style familier : 

II n'avait plus de iovtyxne^ partant plus d'aniis. 

Pourtant signifie n^anmoins^ cependant: 

II est habile, ei pourtant il a fait une grande faute. 
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Dictee et analyse, 

Contre la m^disance il;»'estjE>om^derempart. MoLiitRE.-« 
II rCesX point de noblesse oii manque la vertu. Crebillon.— « 
Nul ne peut ^tre heureux s'il ne jouit de sa propre estime. 
^,'i. Rousseau. — Titus ne passait aucun jour sans faire une 
bonne action. — L'homme vertueux ne doute point qu'il y ait 
un Dieu, d la vue de ses moissons. Bern, de St.-Pierre. — 
On se voit d*un autre ceil qu'on n^ voit son prochain. La 
Fontaine. — ^L'homme digne d'etre 6cout6 est celui qui ne se 
sert de la parole que pour la pens6e, et de la pens6e que pour 
la verite etla vertu. Fenelon. — P/w* je rentre en moi-meme 
etp/z^je me consulte, />/2/« je lis ces mots Merits dans mon 
arae, "Sois juste, ettu seras heureux." i.-i, Rousseau. — JBien 
^couter ou hien lire, hien comprendre et hien reteuir, c'est la 
le secret du vrai savoir. 

21ieme. 

How are your (103.) sisters ? Not very well. — Is there any- 
thing {de) more useful than science? Nothing. — Will he do it ? 
Never. — Is there any one in that room ? No one. — He has 
neither talent nor gciod wiU '. We ought not^ to say anything 
that can inj ure the reputation of a good man ^. Never did any 
man^ behave more honourably. — Why * do you not do that ? I 
will do it now. — I dare not go thither without leave. She does 
not cease speaking ^. I cannot write. He does nothing but read 
from morning till night. We are afraid he will hurt himself f. 
— Are you stronger than you were ? No, I am not — You are 
more punctual than you were. You are not richer than you 
were three years ago. I have not seen him since I was (227.) 
in Italy. He speaks French better than he did two months 
ago ^. They who speak otherwise than they think are despised. 
There are no resources in a person deprived of seTise^. There 
are persons who write better than they speak, and others who 
speak better than they write. I have not so much success as 
he. The more we love a man, the less we should flatter him. 
The more I see them, the more I admire them. We do not 
esteem him the less for it (308.). We require as much dis- 
cretion to give counsel as docility to receive it. It is better to 
be silent than (507.) speak unseasonably. However (4-87.) 
skilful we may be, we ought never to despise the advice of a 
friend. 
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SYNTAXE DES PREPOSITIONS* 
Repetition des pripositions. 

498. Rhgle.'^De, a, en, se rep^tent toujours avant 
chaque r^me : 

Elle a c2e la beaut6, de la gr&ce, de Fesprit 
n dut la vie a la cl^mence et a la magnanimity du yain- 
queur. 

Les autres propositions se rOp^tent de m^me avant 
cbaque regime, a moins que les regimes ne soient des 
expressions synonymes : 

Dans la paix et dans la guerre. Dans la mollesse et Foi- 
sivet^. 

OBSERVATIONS SUR L*EMPLOI DE PLUSIEURS PR]E POSITIONS. 

Avant, devant, auparavant, 

499. Avant a gOnOralement rapport au temps, et 
devant au lieu. On emploie aussi avant pour exprimer 
une priority d'ordre : 

Avant la fin du mois. Je suis avant vous. 

Regardez devant vous. Se placer devant quelqu'un. 

Devant y se rapportant au lieu signifie aussi en pr4' 
sence de : 

Les accuses sont devant le The accused are in presence 
juge, of the judge. 

NoTA. " Quoi qn'on en ait dit, oes denx prepodtions, tncmi et devani, 
s'emploient sonvent Fune poor Fantre. On dint ^galeoient bien : tm mot 

place DEVANT OU AVANT UTl autrcJ* — ACADSMIE. 

Ne confondez pas avant et auparavant ; avant est tine pro- 
position, et est suivi d'un regime: avant Vdgey avant U 
temps ; — auparavant est un adverbe, et n'a point de regime : 
njepartezpas sitdt, venez me voir auparavant. 

Dans, en. 

500. Dans, comme nous Favons dit (256.), se met 
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devant les noms d^termin^s^ et en se met devant les 
noms ind^finis : 

II est dans la France m^ridionale. II est en France. 
II est dans la ville. II est en villa* 

Pourtant il n'est pas rare que les 6crivains fassent usage de 
la preposition en, aussi bien que de la proposition dans, avec 
des noms determines : 

Un bon mot en ce siecle est un fort argument. — Moliere. 

Ne confondez pas Hre d, la vitte et iire en ville. On dit : Monsieur est 
d la viUCf pour marquer qu41 n'est pas k la campagne ; et Ton dit : Mon- 
sieur est en villCf pour marquer qu'il n'est pas au logis. 

501. Daiis marque le temps o\X Ton execute les 
choses, et en celui qu'on emploie k les ex^cuter : 

II viendra dans un mois. H a fait le voyage enun mois. 

II arrivera dans huit jours. II arrivera en huit jours. 

II apprendra le fran9ais dans II apprendra le fran^ais en six 
six mois. mois. 

JEntrCy parmi, 

502. Entre se dit de deux objets : Entre ses mains; 
entre Rome et Carthage, Parmi se dit d'une collection 
d'objets, et demande toujours apres lui, soit un sub- 
stantif pluriel, soit un nom collectif : Parmi les hommes; 
parmi la foule, 

Entre est aussi quelquefois employ^ avec un nom pluriel : 

La haine entre les grands se calme rarement. — Cobnejli<]b. 

Depuis, pendant f pour (for). 

503. Depuisy avec les noms de lieu et ceux de temps, 
marque un point de depart. Pendant sert a marquer 
la duree du temps. Pour^ joint k une expression qui 
marque le temps, indique le motif ou la cause finale : 

Je n*ai pas vu cet ami depuis I have not seen that friend for 

un an, a year. 

n a voyag6 pendant six mois, He has travelled for six months, 
lis ont de Fouvrage pour huit They have work for a toe^, 

jours, 

q2 
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AuprkSy auprix. 

504. Aupr^s et auprix servent a comparer ; mais cm 
prix ^veille une idee de valeur dans les objets^ et CMprhs 
une id^e de proximit^^ de position, de grandeur : 

L'int6r^t n'est rien auprix du devoir. — Marmontel. 
Mais un gueux qui n aura que I'esprit pour son lot, 
Aupris d un homme riche, a mon gr6, n*est qu'un sot. 

BOILEAU. 

Pr^t a, pr^t de, pr^s de. 

505. Pr^t a signifie dispose a, pT4par4 h^ c'est le 
paratus des Latins : 

Je suis pret a partir. 

Pr^t de exprinie une disposition, une determination 
sans aucun pr^paratif reel : 

Qu'on rappelle mon fils, qu*il vienne se defendre ; 
Qu'il vienne me parler, je suis^e^ de Tentendre. 

Racine, Phedre. 
Aujourd'hui prH de est peu usit^. 

Pr^s de marque proximity de lieu, ou de temps ; il 
r^pond au prop^ des Latins : 

On peut ^trepris de mourir, sans etre pret a mourir. 

De. 

506. L'emploi de cette preposition change quelque- 
-fois enti^rement le sens de certaines phrases : 

II ne fait que sortir (c*est-a-dire, il sort toujours). 

II ne fait que de sortir (c*est-a-dire, il vient de sortir), 

^ee the Idiomatic tenses ofverhsy page 182. 

On sentira aussi la difference qu'il y a entre : 

II vient lire et il vient de lire. 

Disposer quelqu'un .... disposer de quelqu'un. 

Juger une affaire juger cTune affaire. 

Sonner le cor sonner du cor. 

Pincer la harpe pincer de la harpe. 

Avant le diner avant de diner. 



i& 



Les eleves qui voudront approfondir ces delicatesses de la langue fran* 
false, feront bien de consulter le savant traits sur Tusage des prepositions 
pax M, ColUn d*Anibly. 
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507. On dit 6galement : Taime mieux lire qu^icrire^ et 
Taime mieux rester que de sortir, 

Dans ces sortes d'expressions, quand on parle d'une manidre 
gen6rale, on n'exprime point la preposition de\ on en fait 
usage, s'il s*agit d'un fait particulier. 

508. Note. 2>e is used in some paiticnlar phrases : 1. After ^^fie27K«cAofiey 
rien^ quoi, quelqu*unf persotme, pas, point, etc. ; 2. Before a participle pre- 
ceded by a Doiin of number. 

1. Quelque chose de merveil- Something woTiderfui. 
leux, 

Y a-t-il quelqu un de m6con- Is there any one dissatisfied? 
tent? 

2. On dit qu'il y a eu dix It is said that there were ten 
hommes de tu^ et quatre- men killed and ninety-five 
ringt-quinze de blesses, wounded. 

On dit ^galement bien sans la proposition de : 

n y a en dix hommes tn^ et qoatre-Tingt-qmnze bless^. 

Au travers^ h travers. 

509. Au tr avers est suivi de la preposition cfe, d 
travers la rejette : Le jour passe xv travbrs des vitreSy 
et le vent A traykrs la gaze, Cependant si le com- 
plement qui suit a travers ^tait pris dans uu sens par- 
titif, force serait alors de faire usage de la proposition 
de : II porta ses armes redout6es A travers des espaces 
immenses de terre et de mer, (Bossuet.) 

Nonobstantf contre, malgr^. 

5 10. Nonobstant marque une opposition leg^re : Lte 
sc4l4rat commet le crime dans les temples nonobstant 
la sainteti du lieu. — Contre marque une opposition 
formelle : On agit contre la rbgle. — Malgri, une op- 
position de resistance : Malgr^ les avis. 

Durante pe^idant. 

511. Durant exprime une durOe continue; pendant 
marque un moment^ une Opoque, o\x un^ diux^^ ^xsa^^- 
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tible d'interruption. Ainsi Pon doit dire^ les ennemis 
se sont cantonnSs dur ant Fhiver, s'ils sont rest^s can- 
tonnes tant que I'hiver a dur^ ; et les ennemis se sont 
cantonnis pendant Fhiver, s'ils ont seulement fedt 
choix de cette saison pour se cantonner, sans cependant 
qu'ilfl soient rest^s tout Thiver dans leur cantonne- 
ment.— Lavbaux. 

Tbmber pab terre^ tomber A terre. 

512. Ce qui est ^lev^ au-dessus de la terre^ tombe d 
terre ; ce qui est debout sur la terre tombe par terre : 

Let fruits d'un arbre tombent a terre, et Tarbre lui-mdine) 
c^ant k Forage ou au temps, tombe par terre* 

Quant hy quand. 

513. Quant a est une proposition qui signifie pour 
ce qui est de, a VSgard de : quant A yioi jj*y consens] 
QUANT a lui, il s*y refuse. 

Quand est un adverbe qui signifie lorsque^ dans k 
temps que, etc. : on Stait d, table quand it arriva. 

FiS'h'ViSy en face, face ctface. 

514. Pis-cL'Vis dOsigne le rapport de deux objets en 
opposition directe ; en face ne marque qu'un simple 
rapport de perspective; face h face marque double 
rapport de reciprocity. Deux objets sont face h face, 
lorsque la face de Tun correspond a la face de Tautrej 
un arbre pent ^tre en face d'une maison ; deux arbres 
seront vis^h-vis Tun de Tautre. 

Void, voilh. 

515. fhici (vois id) dOsiffne le lieu le plus proche, 
voilh {vois Id) le lieu le plus eloign^ : Fbid les Ape^mins, 
voilh le Caucase, 

Void a rapport k ce qui suit, et voilh k ce qui prO- 
c^de : 

Votd trois m^ecins qui ne se trompent pas : 
GattS, doux exercice et modeste repas. (Cit^ par DoMEROtrs.) 
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La droitoie da coeur, la verite, rinDocenoe, I'empire sorles 
passions, rot'/a la r^ritaUe grandeur* — Massiixon. 

516. XoTK. The pfgpositk»o«,gencrrilyiiscd in Kngtish before the worf 
indiciting the day of the week or the date of the month, b nerer eiprased 
in Fren<£ : He tciO arrite on Tkundajf, U. mi i e ia jeafi ; on Jfoifay, 
hmdL 

Des propositions employees absolument, 

517- Presque toutes les prepositions pearent s'em- 
ploYerabsolimient,c'est-a-dire sans qu'elles soientsuiyies 
de leur r^me : iV a parte pour et coxtbe. 

XoTA. La preposition arte ne s'empikne sansr%ime tfoit dan le langage 
ftinflier : tf a iti Htn trmit ; eiUrn emeore eu de tmrpemt atsc 



Dictee ei anatyse* 

Avant Loms XIV, la France, presque sans yatsseaux, tenait 
en Tain aux deux mers. Bossurr.^ — Jour et nuit un homme de 
mer est le jouet des 61^ments ; le feu est toujouis pres de con- 
sumer son vaisseau, Tair tie le renverser, I'eau tie le submerger, 
et la terre tk le briser. Bern, de St.-Pirbre^ — ^Le papier a eti 
invente vers la fin du qoatorxieme siede, et rimprimerie vers le 
milieu du quiozieme.. — La bonne comddie fut ignor€e,/tisi^ a 
Moliere, comme Fart d'exprimer sur le theatre des sentiments 
vrais et deiicats fut ignore Jusqud Racine. Voltaire- — ^L*61o- 
quence est un art tres-serieux, destin6 a instruire, d reprimer 
les passions, a coniger les moeurs, a soutenir les lois, d dinger 
les deliberations publiques, d rendre les hommes bons et hen- 
reux. Fbnelox. — Pattr acqu^rir U perfection de I'Soquence, 
il faut avoir un foods de bon sens et de bon esprit, llmagi- 
nation vive, la memoire fidele, etc St. Etremokt- — On re^oit 
lliomme suivant I'habit qu*il porte; on le reconduit <e2oit 
Tesprit qu'il a montre* — La mort arrive dans le moment, et 
Ton passe en un iostanL 

Theme. 

Were you not in Pins on (516.) the 3rd of Jidv, 1836? 
Yes, I was. — I learnt that language in nine months. I trntend 
to^ begin mathematics in a week. Say that I shall be there in 
half an hour. — Did you not see that gentleman in (502.) the 
crowd ? No, I did not. — ^Is your father at home ? No, sir, 
he is not. I think he is gone to Mr. Richard'sy — ^\Vhen will he 
be at home ? On (516.) Tuesday or Wednesday. — He works 
from morning till night. Tkis rmte wnui be studied* befoie 
that one. You will find the master in hts library. IV^ "ofidc^^^oMss^ 
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yourself before him. Though he is one of the youngest 
pupils, he is always before the others. If we do not make 
haste, he will arrive before us. I shall remain in Paris for a 
fortnight. We have not woHl enough for thb afternoon. — 
Where were you during the day ? I was in the garden of the 
Luxembourg. — If you intend going thither, come and see me 
first Behave weu^ towards (257.) him. 

In Asia, in Europe, in Africa, and even in America, we find 
the same prejudice. His collection of pictures and engravings 
is very curious. — ^Was there not an inscription over ^ the door? 
Yes, there was. — As for me, I am not of that opinion. I know 
he is in Germany, but I cannot tell you in what town he lives. 
Justice and honesty before everything else *. — Was it not the 
custom among the Italians ? No, it was not. — Have you looked 
upon and under the table ? Yes, I have. — They fought for 
two days. The garrison have provisions for twelve months. I 
shall be happy to teach, you French, but as to your progress, 
I cannot answer for it, it will depend on (de) your application 
and memory. — Napol6on had extended his empire from the 
Tagus to the shores of the Baltic. Were you not born during 
his reign? Yes, I was. — ^Did not that event take place on 
(516.) the 16th of October, 1808? Yes, it did. 



SYNTAXE DES CONJONCTIONS. 

518. Que, conjonction, adverbe, ou pronom relatif, 
tient la place d'une infinite d'ellipses : 

Exemples gineratix. 

Que pour lequel, laquelle, etc., whom, 

Voil^ un monsieur que j'ai vu ce There is a gentleman whom I saw 
matin. this morning. 

Oil est la demoiselle que vous Where is the young lady wrou 
appelez votre cousine ? you call your cousin ¥ 

quoi, what. 

Que faites-vous? que dites-vous? What are you doing? what do 

you say? 
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pourquoi, why. 

Que ne r6pond-il quand on lui Why does he not answer when he 
parle ? is spoken to T 

comme, how. 

Que yons dtes heureux ! Hoyr fortunate you are! 

combien, how much, how many. 

Que de bonheur j'ai eu depuisim How much happiness I have had 
an ! for this year past ! 

Que de malheurs il a 6prouT6s Hoto many misfortunes he has ev* 
dans ses voyages ! perienced in his travels! 

comme, as. 

Comme vous Stes riche, et que As you are rich, and as you have 
vous avez un bon coeur, faites a good heart, do that for him, 
cela pour lui. 

81, «/. 

Si vous alliez a Paris, et que(407.) If you were going to Paris, and 
vous voulussiez vous charger iw you would take charge of a 
d'une lettre, je T^crirais. letter, I would write it, 

cependant, yet, 
Vous auriez tout Tai^nt du Had you all the money in the 
monde, que vous en ohSsireriez world, yet you would wish for 
encore. more, 

lorsque, when, 

Je lui parlai Qu'il 6tait encore k I spoke to him when he was still 
table. at dinner. 

quoique, although, 

Quoiqu'une partie du monde Although one half of the world 
cherche k tromper, et que be deceitful, ana the other half 
I'autre t&che de faire du mal, wicked, yet we must live in it.. 
il faut pourtant y vivre. 

il faut que, let. 

Que I'on dise k ceux qui passe- Let those who may caU he told 
ront chez moi que je suis aI14 that I am gone to the Exchange, 
k la boiurse. 

soit que, whether. 

Qu'il perde son proces ou Qu'il le Whether he lose his lawsuit or 
gagne, il partira. gain it, he will depart. 

de peur qae, for fear. 

Rentrez de bonne beure, que Come home in good time, for vzar 
voire p^re ne vous gronde. your father should scold you, 

Q5 
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k moins que, utUeas, 

Je ne bois jamais que je n'aie / never drink unless / am 
soif. thirsty, 

depuis que, since. 

II y a trois ans que je n'ai vu ma It is three years BimcKlhave seen 
famille. my family. 

pendant que, during which (that). 
La nuit que le tremblement de The night that the earthquake 
terre arriva 6tait tres-obscure. happened was very dark. 

parce que, because. 
Si je ne vous vois pas ce soir, c'est If I do not see you tonight, it is 
que je ne pourrai sortir. because / shcUl not be able to 

go out, 

jusqu'ii ce que, till, 

Attendei que la trag^die soit fi- Wait till the tragedy is over, and 
nie, et nous sortlrons ensemble. we shall go out together. 

afin que, in order that. 

Approchez que je vous parle. Come near^ in order that I may 

speak to you. 

sans que, without. 

Je ne vais jamais au th^&tre que* I never go to the theatre without 
je n'y voie cet bomme. seeing that man. 

avant que, before. 

Je n'irai point 1^ que * tout ne soit / shall not go there before every- 
prSt. thing is ready, 

519. Que s'emploie aussi dans eertaines phrases ex- 
clamatives entre Padjectif et le verbe ^tre : InsensS qub 
vous ^tes I 

520. Et enfin que est redondant (c^est-k-dire superflu) 
dans certains tours de phrase qu'on pent appeler idio- 
tismes ou gallicismes^ comme quand on dit : 

Qtce s'il m'allegue telle raison 

Que s'il se fache 

* Dans ces deux exemples, Je ne vais jamais au th4dtre ojjRje n*y voie 
cet hommeyje nHrai point l& que tout ne soitprit, il y a plutSt substitution 
de pbrase qu'ellipse. En effet, que Je n*y voie cet homme peut etre rem- 
plac^ par sans guefy voie cet homme, et que tout nesoitprit peat toe de 
m6me remplaci par avant que tout soitprit. 
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C*est peu q^ie de poss^er des richesses. 
C*est un devoir que cfobliger ses amis. 
C'est etre sage que de se defier des mechants. 
Quel plaisir que de revoir sa patrie ! 
II ne laisse pas que ^etre gen^reux. 

Dans ces exemples on pent enpprimer que et dire : t^U m'attdgue telle 

ration e^U Be fdche, (Test peu de posseder des richesses: c'est un 

devoir d'obUger ses tanis, etc. C'est le gout qui en decide. 

NoTA. " Ne pas laisser de, ne pas ktisser que de, c'est-a-dire, ne pas 
cesser, ne pas s'abstenir, ne pas discontinuer de. Malgrileur brouillerie, 
il n'a pas laissk que de kii ecrire. H estpauvre, mais il ne laisse pas 
n'itre honnSte homme" Acad. 

NoTA. Les conjonctions qui veulent le verbe suivant au subjonctif sent 
citees a la page 308, regie 421. 

REMARQUES SUR l'eMPLOI DE PLUSIEURS CONJONCTIONS. 

Bty ni. 

521. La conjonction m joint deux propositions nega- 
tives, pleines ou elliptiques, lorsqu'elles sont similaires, 
e'est-a-dire, lorsqu'elles sont modifiees par le m^me 
sens n^gatif, comme dans : H ne mange ni 7ie brnt*^ il 
ne boit point d'eau ni de vin. 

La conjonction et joint au contraire deux proposi- 
tions non negatives, comme il mange bt ilboit bien; — 
ou une positive et une negative, comme il mange et il 
ne boit pas ;—o\x deux propositions negatives dissimi- 
laires, c'est-k-dire dont chacune a un sens n^gatif qui 
lui est propre, comme dans il n'apas bu sa potion, et 
il ne s*en est pas trouv^ plus maL 

Dans ce cas, la conjonction et est simplement addi- 
live, tandis que ni lie intimement les deux propositions 
soumises au m^me sens negatif, 

Voila pourquoi Pon dit : Je n*aime pas la guerre et 
ses funestes ravages, ni V ambition et ses pretentions 
infustes. Le sens negatif ne tombe ici que sur la guerre 
et Pambition ; ce qui suit chacun de ces mots n^en est 
considere que comme les effets. 

Pendant que, tandis que. 

522. Pendant que d^signe P^poque; tandis que 
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marque les rapports moraux et fait sentir les con- 
trastes : 

Pendant que rinnocence dort, le crime veille ; tandis gm 
rinnocence dort en paix, le crime ne dort que dans le tour- 
ment 

Quandy lorsque. 

523. Quandy lorsque, s'emploient sou vent Fun pour 
Pautre ; c'est une faute : on met qttand pour signifier 
dans le temps que, en supposant que, dans quelque 
temps : 

Qu^on est malheureux qttand on est au-dessus du reste des 
hommes I 

Quand le malheur ne serait bon 

Qu*a mettre un sot a la raison, 

Toujours serait-ce a juste cause 

Qu'on le dit bon k quelque chose. — La Fontaine. 

On met lorsque pour signifier dans les occasiofis oU, 
pour peu que, au moment oil : 

Lorsqu'ou est assez heureux pour entrevoir une lueur de 
v^rit^, la droiture du cceur doit suppleer a ce qui manque ^ 
1*6 vide uce de la lumiere. 

Quoique, quoi que. 

524. Quoique, comme conjonction, s^ecrit en un seul 
mot. II repond au quamvis des Latins. 

Quoique vous disiez la v6rit6, on ne vous croira pas. 

Quoi qfie, en deux mots, signifie quelque chose que, 
Cast le quidquid des Latins. 

Quoi que vous fassiez, vous ne r^ussirez pas. 

Mais. 

525. Note. " The conjunction mais, butj yet, Jtoweoer, is derived from 
the Latin magisj more." Manuel sTYMOLOGiaus. — In the familiar style 
of speaking it is still used with the meaning of the Latin word, as will be 
seen in the following observation taken from the dictionary of the French 
Academy i 

*' Mais est quelquefois adverbe, dans le langage familier ; et alors il se 
joint toujours au verbe /yemvotr par une negation ou par une interrogation: 
Je fC en puis mais, Ce n'est pas ma faute, je n'en suis pas la cause. Si le 
fits a fait une faute J le pere n^en peut mais. En puis-je mais de vos sot' 
tises ? Si cela est arriv4 en puis-je mais ? " 
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ZHctSe et analyte. 

Le flambeau de la critique ne doit pas brCder, mais 6clairer» 
— Le peuple se figure une f61icit6 imaginaire dans les situa- 
tions 61ev6es oii il ne peut atteindre, et il croit (car tel est 
Thomme) que tout ce qu'il ne peut avoir, c'est cela mSme qui 
est le bonheur qu'il cherche. Massillon. — Jjbl mimoire de 
Henri IV sera toujours chdre aux Fran9ais, parce q^'A met- 
tait sa gloire et son bonheur h, rendre le peuple heureux« — 
Quel progr^ ne fait-on pas dans T^tude, quand on soutient 
de longues veilles par la sant6 et par la Constance, quand, 
outre ses propres lumieres, on a le conseil et la communication 
des grands bommes, et quand on joint h, I'assiduit^ du travail 
la facility du g^nie! Fl^chier. — Dieu existe, car ce qui 
pense en moi, je ne le dois point ^ moi-mSme. La BRinriRE. 



Th^me (258.). 

He devotes himself to letters and sciences. If you have friends 
and are desirous * to keep them, prove to them your esteem* 
When do you go ? I shall go tomorrow. — You do nothing 
but talk. You must wait till they give yon an answer. How 
unfortunate he is I How many misfortunes you have experi-' 
enced I Suppose they were ill^ what would become qfthem^? 
Provided they do what you tell them. Not that we are satis- 
fied with their conduct In case they do wrong, tell me of it ; 
be not afraid. You said it, and yet you deny it. I will ex- 
plain to you every difficulty that you may not be disheartened* 
in your undertaking. Although she is younger than her sister, 
she has much more perseverance. How many persons die 
victims of their own follies I As for war (513.), I have always 
held it in abhorrence, and I will ever oppose it with my utmost 
power. 



OBSERVATIONS SUR DIVERSES INTERJECTIONS. 

526. ^h! Ha! Ho! Oh! O! H^! Eh! (261.) 

j4h! exprime la joie ou la doalenr^ et ha! la surprise : 
Ah ! quel bonheur ! Ha ! c'est vous. 

Ho ! marque I'^tonnement : Ho I que dites^votu ? 
On s'en sert aussi poor appeler. 
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Oh! s'emploie dans les autres exclamations: Oh! 
quelhonheur! 

O! est en g^n^ral un signe d'appellation, d'invoca- 
tion, et s'emploie avee les substantifs et les pronoms. 

Hi! sert principalement k appeler, a avertir: Hfe! 
venez done. Hfe ! qu* allez-vous faire ? 

Eh ! exprime mieux la douleur, la plainte: Eh ! qui 
n*a pas pleur4 quelque perte criielle ! 

Dictee et analyse, 

d humanity I penchant g^nereux et sublime, qui vous an- 
noncez dans notre enfance, par les transports d*une tendresse 
naive; dans la jeunesse, par la temerity dune eonfiance 
aveugle ; dans le cours de notre vie, par la facility avec la- 
quelle nous contractons de nouvelles liaisons I crls de la 
nature, qui retentissez d'un bout de Tunivers a Tautre ; qui 
nous remplissez de remords quand nous opprimons nos sem- 
blables, d une volupt6 pure quand nous pouvons les soulager ! 
6 amour ! 6 amiti6 ! 6 bienfaisance I sources intarissables de 
biens et de douceurs I Ah I les homraes ne sont malheureux 
que parce qu ils refusent d'entendre votre voix. — Barthe- 
LEMYy Voyage dC Aiuicharsis, 

ONOMATOP^ES^ £T MIMOLOGISMKSf. 

527. On appelle onomatop4e la formation d*un mot 
dont le son est imitatif de la cbose qu'il signifie. Les 
mots trictrac^ slouglou^ coucou^ cliqtietis^ sont formes 
par onomatopee. Quelques gramniairiens appellent 
mimologismes les imitations du langage de quelqu'un, 
enfin certains cris on eflFets vocaux. 

Exemples. 

Prenez une guitare. — Que veux-tu que j'en fasse ? j*en joue 
si mal. — Avec le dos de la main, from, fvonty from, Beau- 
MARCHAis. — Le male de la caille fait ouan, ottan^ouariy ouan; 
la femelle a un petit son tremblant, m, m. Buffon. — J'en- 
tendis crier " En joue ! Feu ! " etpan / le coup partit. 

* Onomatopie, Du grec &vofia (onoma) nom, et TroiSto (poi^6) je fids, 
t Mimologisme, Da grec mfieofiai {mimiomai) imiter, et Xoyos (Jogos) 
discours, parole. 
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PRONONCLVTION de l'Z yLOUTLLtE.^Fag& 12. 

528. II y a deux mani^res de prononcer 17 mouill^ : 
I'lme propre an discoars soutenu, I'aatre a la conver- 
sation. Le mouill^^ dans le discours soutena, consiste 
k £aire entendre un t anrhs VI, ind^>endamment de celoi 
qui existe reeUement devant cette consonne^ et sans le- 
quel il ne pent y avoir de mouiU^ ; ahisi, lisez billard, 
billet, hahiller, piller, tilleul, etc, comme s'il y avait : 
biliardj billet , babiUer, pilier, tilieul. Dans la conver- 
sation, on supprime enti^rement 17, et on prononce 
bi'iard, bi-iet, babi-ier, etc. 

Cette prononciation de 17 mouill^ nous vient da gU des 
Italiens. Ainsi, par exemple, IMet^ biUard, midaiUon^ medaille, 
tilleul, coquillej etc sont d§riv^ de bigUetIo, bigUardOj meda- 
glioney medagUoy tigUoy cochiglia. (M"*^ Dupuis, TruUi de 
prononeiatum.) 



DE LA PROSODIK— F^ 15. 

529. La prosodie est I'art de donner k chaqae son on 
syllabe le ton qni loi est propre. EUle pent se diviser en 
deux parties : 1^ L'accent et la quantity ; 2® La ver- 
sification*. 

I}e Paccent. 

On entend par accent les diff(£rente8 inflexions de 
voix et les diverses modulations dont on pent se servir 

* L'eleve pounrn consnlter k Trmti de ven^iettum fnan^mat dans le 
recadl intitule Lecoxs bt hodki.es db foksis PKAXfAiSB (Whittaker eC 
C»% Londres). 
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pour prononcer comme il convient les mots d'une langue. 
Chaque province, chaque ville inline, chaque nation, 
chaque peuple diff^re d'un autre dans le langage, non- 
seulement parce qu'on se sert de mots differents, mais 
encore par la maniere d'articuler et de prononcer les 
mots. Cette esp^ce de modulation dans le discours, 
particuli^re k chaque pays, est ce que I'abb^ d* Olivet 
appelle accent national. 

Pour bien parler une langue vivante, il faut avoir le 
m6me accent, la m^me inflexion de voix que les per- 
sonnes de la capitale qui ont v^cu dans le grand nionde j 
ainsi, quand on dit que, pour bien parler franfais, il oe 
faut point avoir d^accent^ on veut dire qu*il ne faut avoir 
ni Faccent italien, ni I'accent picard, ni un autre accent 
qui n^est pas Paccent national. — Dumarsais. 

De la quantite. 

La quantity exprime une Amission de voix plus 
longue ou plus br^ve ; elle marque le plus ou le moins 
de temps qui s'emploie k prononcer une syllabe: 

EXEMPLES. 

SyUahe longue, Syllabe brSve. 

Barre, arr^t, rose. Barque, berceau. 

530. Ragles de prosodies donnSes par Vabb^ d? Olivet. 

1° Toute syllabe dont la derniere voyelie est suivie d*une 
consonne finale, qui n*est ni s ni Zy est brdve : S&c^ nectar^ 
selffilf poty tuf, 

2° Toute syllabe masculine, qu'elle soit breve ou non an 
singulier, est toujours longue au pluriel : Des sacs, des sets, 
des pots. 

3° Tout singulier masculin, dont la finale est la m^me au 
pluriel, est long : Le temps, le nez. 

[n faut avouer que ces trois premieres regies prouvent plutot en fieiTeur 
de resprit ingenieux de I'abbe d'Olivet que de la v^rit^ du fait.] 

^4® Quand un mot finit par / mouill6e, la syllabe est breve: 
JEvent&il, avrtl, fauteidl, qitenduille. 

5® Toutes les syllabcs nasales, suivies d'une consonne qui 
n'est ni m ni n, et qui commence une autre syllabe, sent 
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longues : Jdmbey jambon^ crdinte, trembler, pHndre, jwndre, 
tdmber, humble. 

6® Toute voyelle suivie de deux m ou de deux n est brdve, 
et n'est plus nasale : Epigramme, personney qu*il prenne*, 

7° Deux r, qui ne forment qu*un son indivisible, rendent 
toujours longue la syllabe pr^cedente : Arrety barre, bizarre^ 
tonnerre. 

8° Entre deux voyelles, dont la demiere est muette, les 
lettres s on z allongent la syllabe p^nultieme : Sase, extase^ 
diocese, beHseyfranchtsey rose, epouse, ruse, recluse. 

9** Les lettres r et * prononcees, qui suivent uue voyelle, 
et precedent une autre consonne, rendent la syllabe toujours 
breve : Barbe, barque, herceau, informe, 6rdre,jdspe, masque, 
burlesque, funeste, piste, risque, po^, brusque, 

10° Tous les mots qui finissent par un e muet, imm^diate- 
ment precede d*une voyelle, ont leur p^nultieme longue: 
Pensee, armJee,jine,fenv€ne, vie,je hue, iljoue, la rue, la nue. 

Mats, si dans tons ces memes mots Ve muet se change en e ferm^ alors 
la penidtieme, de longoe qn'elle etait, devient breve : Loiuer, nuier. 

IP Quand une voyelle finit la syllabe, et qu'elle est suivie 
d'une autre voyelle qui n'est pas Ye muet, la syllabe est br^ve : 
JFeal, cree, actUm, hair, doui, titer, 

531. TABLE D'HOMONYMESf 

qui ont une signification differenie seJon qu'ils sont prowmds 

longs ou brefs. 

SyUabe longue ( - ). Syllabe brive ( m ). 

Bailler, to gape. Bfiiller (a law term), to give (on 

lease). 
Bat, pack-saddle. BSt (il), he beats. 

Bete, beast, B^tte, beet. 

Beaiit^, beauty. B5tt6, booted. 

* Cette regie n'est pas sans exceptions : Enniti, et set drives; knno- 
blir; etc. 

Remarque sur la prononeiation desmots ennobliii, snorgueillul, etc. 

Dans les mots composes commen9ant par en, sniYl d'une voyelle on d'un 
h muet, si le pr^positif est /, conune dans les mots Sierver, ^MON^rer, il 
ftnt prononcer ^nerver,^^4ium^reri mais lorsque le prepositif est «ii, il est ^ 
necessaire de conserrer a cette syllabe la pronoudation qu'eUe anrait si elle 
^tsit isol^. Enitrer, emoryueilUr, emtoblir doiveut en cons^qaence se pro- 
noncer en-tvrer, en-oryueiUir, eiunoblir, 

t Yoyez la note an bas de la page 9. 
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SyUabe Umgue ( - ). 
Cote, rib, coast, 

D^goute (il), he ditguits, 

Faite, summit, 1 

Fete, feast, J 

Yorei, forest, 

Goute (il), he tastes. 

Grave, grave, 

Hote, host, 

Jais, jet, 

J eune, fasting. 

Legs, legacy, 

Laisse (je), I leave, 
M^tre, master. 
Matin, mastiff. 
Masse, mace, 
Male, male. 
Pate, dough, 
Paume, tenrUs, 
Pecher, to fish, 
Rogner, to cut, pare, 

Sas, sieve. 

Scene, scene, 

Cene, the Lord's Supper, 

Salncj fern, of Bam, wholesome, 

Tete, head, 

Tache, task, 

Tacher, to try, 

Ysdne,fem, o/vain (adj,)fVain, 



SyUabe breve i^). 
C5te, a numeral or alphahetiad 

mark*, 
D6goutte (il), it drops, trickles, 

Falte,/«m. of faXt, done. 

ForSt, hrttdawl, 
Goiitte, drop. 
GrSve (il), he engraves, 
HStte, basket, dosser, 
JSt, cast, 
Jeiine, young, 

{Laid, ugly, 
Lait, milk. 
Laisse, lecuh, 
MSttre, to put, 
MStin, morning, 
Mtoe, mass, heaip, 
M^le, trunk, 
Pfitte, paw, 
P^mme, afpU, 
PScher, to sin, 
R5gne, scurf. 

{CS, here, 
SS, Am, her, or its, 

I Seine, a river in France, 
I SSnne, a river in Belgium, 

TStte (il), he sucks, 
T^be, stain. 
TScber, to stain. 
Veine, vein. 



^ Si Ton ne met pas dans ces homonymes la difiference qn'ezige letor quan- 
tity respective, ce d^sordre dans la pronondation entrainera le desordie et 
la confusion des idees. — ^Estabac. 

[Voyez les Remarques litteraires et grammaticdles pour servir d'inirth 
duction d la lecture d haute voix, et d la declamation, Rips&Toi&E i<n^ 
TEBAiRE, page 42.] 



DU GENRE DES NOMS— Page 42. 

532. C^est par imitation qu^on a ^tendu la distinction 

* du masculin et du feminin aux noms d^objets inaniin&. 

On a fait le soleil {sol, m.) du genre masculin^ la lune 

* ExempU : Ces pieces sont sous la cote A ou la cote B, those papers 
are in the letter A or B, 
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(luna, f.) du genre f^minin, etc. Nous avons d^ja vu 
(44.) qu^il n^y a que Pusage qui puisse faire acqu^rir 
cette connaissance. 

533. Quant aux noms d'^tres anim6s, nous ajouterons 
quelques d^veloppements indispen sables : 

P Pour designer le male et la femelle d'uue m^me esp^ce, 
nous employ ons deux mots diff^rents: Homme, femme. 



AUTRES 


EXEMPLES. 


Mdles. 


Femelles, 


Bilier, ram\ 


brebis. 


Bouc, (foat ; 


chevre. 


Bourdon, drone ; 


abeille. 


Cerf, stag ; 


biche. 


Chapon, capon ; 


}oularde. 


Cheval, horse ; 


juraent. 


Cochon, pig ; 


truie. 


Coq, cock ; 


poule. 


Coursier, steed ; 


haquen6e. 


F. talon, stallion ; 


cavale. 


Jars, gander ; 


oie. 


Lievre, haie ; 


base. 


Mouton, sheep ; 


brebis. 


Sanglier, wild'boar ; 


laie. 


Singe, monkey ; 


guenon. 


Taureau, buUi 


vache. 


Verrat, boar ; 


truie. 



2^ Pour designer le mMe et la femelle, nous avons aussi un 
mot unique, variable seulement dans sa terminaison: Dieu, 
d^esse. 



AUTRES EXEMPLES. 



Males. 


FemeUes. 


Ane, ass ; 


anesse. 


Agneau, ktmb ; 


agnelle. 


Canard, drake ; 


cane. 


Chat, cat ; 


chatte. 


Chien, dog ; 


chienne. 


Chevreuil, roebuck ; 


chevrette 


Daim, buck ; 


daine. 


Yft^sBXi^pkeoMatUi 


faisane 
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Mdks. 


FemeUeSm 


Fax>n,fattm ; 


faone. 


Lapin, rabbit ; 


lapine. 


Lion, lion ; 


lionne« 


Loup, wolf; 


louve. 


Mulet, mule ; 


mule. 


Ours, bear ; 


curse. 


Paon, peacock ; 


paone. 


Perroquet, parrot ; 
Poulain, colt; 


perruche. 


pouliehe. 


Poulet, chicken ; 


poulette. 


Rossignol, nightingale; 


rossignolette 


Serin, canary ; 


serine. 


Tigre, tiger ; 


tigresse. 



3^ Quelquefois le male et la femelle sont d^sign^ par un 
seul et m^me nom, tant6t masculin, tant6t f^minin. 

REMARauB. Dans tous les exemples suiyants, quand on vent distingaer 
le sexe, on est obUg^ d'ajouter au nom de Tanimtd un mot qui le d^gne : 
Le mdie de la tortue, la femelle de niephant; ou la tortue nUUe, filephtmi 
femelle, etc. 

Quadrupedes. 



MASCULIN POUR LES DEUX 
GENRES. 

Un buffle, a buffalo. 
Un castor, a beaver, 
Un chameau, a catnel. 
Un ^cureuil, a squirrel. 
Un 616phant, an elephant. 
Un h frisson, a hedgehog. 
Un leopard, a leopard. 
Un rhinoceros, a rhinoceros. 



FEMININ POUR LES DEUX 
GENRES. 

Une belette, a weaseL 
Une giraffe, a gir(iffe. 
Une hy^ne, a hyena. 
Une panth^re, a panther. 
Une souris, a mouse, 
Une taupe, a mole. 



Oiseaux. 



Un cygne, a swan. 
Un epervier, a hawk. 
Un geai, a jackdaw. 
Un hibou, an owl. 
Un merle, a blackbird. 
Un pelican, a pelican. 
Un vautour, a vulture. 



Une alouette, a lark. 
Une autruche, an ostrich* 
Une cicogne, a stork. 
Une hirondelle, a swaUow. 
Une m6sange, a titmouse, 
Une pie, a magpie. 
Une perdrix> a partridge. 
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Poissons. 

If ASCULIN POUR LES DEUX FxMININ POUR LES DEUX 

GENRES. GENRES. 

Un brochet, a pike. Une ODguille, an eel. 

Un hareng, a herring. Une carpe, a carp. 

Un maquereau, a mackerel. Une limande, a bret. 

Un saumon*, a 50/9710/2. Une perche, a />ercA. 

Un turbot, a turbot. Une sole, a sole. 

Amphihies. 

Un crapaud, a toad. Une grenouillei a frog. 

Un crocodile, a crocodile. Une tortue, a tortoise. 

Un lizard, a lizard. 

Insectes. 

Un hanneton, a cockchafer. Une araignie, a spider. 
Un papillon, a hviUrfiy. Une fourmi, an ant. 

534. Observations du grammairien Boniface sur le genre de 

quelques substantifs. 

SUBSTANTIFS DES DEUX GENRES. 

AiGLE. Conime nom de Tanimal, ce substantif est masculin 
ou feminin, selon qu'il disigne le male ou la femelle: 
Uaigle est fier et courageux; Vaigle est remplie de 
tendresse pour ses petits, elle /e^ defend avec courage. 

II est feminin dans le sens de signe militaire, d'armoiries, 
de blason et de constellation, et quand il designe une espece 
de poisson : Uaigle marine (espdce de raie). Les aigles 
romaines 6taient peintes sur les drapeaux. — ^Laveaux. 
Dans les autres acceptions aigle est masculin. 

Amour. Au singulier, ce mot n*est plus que masculin : au 
pluriel, dans le sens de passion, il est giniralement des 
deux genres, mais plus souvent feminin : 

Les amours de Penelope et d'Ulysse sont j^tire^ et siveres. 
— Chateaubriand. 

Les amours d'Astarbi n'etaient ignores que de Pygma^ 
lion. — Fenelon. 

Les poetes, selon le besoin, ont de m^me fait usage des 
deux genres. 

* On se sert aussi du mot beeard pour d&igner le saumon male. Ce 
mot est indique dans le Con^Ument du dictUmnaire de CAcademie. 
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Cependant, quand il ne s'agit point d'une passion d*un 
sexe pour I'autre, amour doit ^tre du masculin : 

Tous ces amours (ramour du plaisir, Famour de la gloire, ^ 
etc\ si diff^irents entre eux, prouvent seulement une grande 
v6nt6 : c est que tout est amour pour Hiomme, et qu'il ne 
vit que pour aimer. — De S^gur. i 

Couple. N'exprimant que le nombre deux» couple est fimi- 
nin : Une couple de pigeons sttffUpour noire dijeuner, H 
est masculin, si a cette id^e num^rique se joint cells d'union, 
d'assentiment, d'assortiment, d'assemblage : Un couple de 
pigeons svffit pour peupler une voliere, j 

On dit de m^me par extension : Un beau couple de vases, 
M. de Chateaubriand a dit avec raison : Un couple de ca^ 
pucins. D'ailleurs le substantif couple au masculin est em« 
ploy6 depuis longtemps dans le m§me sens : 

Certain em^le d'amis en un bourg ^taUi. — ^La Fontainx. 

D]£lice. Ce mot est masculin au singulier, et feminin au 
pluriel: C*est un grand d^lice, ce sont mes plus chores 
d^lices. 

Cestun grand d61ice de boire firais en €t€. — ^Domergfb. 

Us foulent a leurs pieds les molles d61ices. — Fenelon. 

Mais, pour 6yiter la rencontre bizarre des deux genres, 
on dit: Un de mes plus chers delices. 

Enfant. Ce substantif est f6minin quand il designs sp6ciar 
lement une personne du sexe f6minin« Dans ce sens on 
Femploie aussi au pluriel, mais plus rarement. 

Chire enfant ! que son coenr saurait avec effiroi 

Que je sids rigidde, et que j'ose 6tre roi. — ^Victor Hugo. 

EsPACE. n n*est f6minin qu'en terme d'imprimerie et de 
musique, c'est alors une petite lame pour espacer les mots, 
ou un blanc entre les lignes de la port6e. 

FouDRE. Comme synonyme de tonnerre, ce mot est presque 
toujours feminin : La foudre ^daie* On dit mdme dans 
le sens figur6 : La foudre est dans ses yeux. 

Employ^ figur6ment, il est masculin : 

l^* Dans le sens d'excommunication : Les vains foudres 
deMome. 

2® Dans le sens de benches a feu, de volcan : Des foudres 
ALLUM^s grondants autour de vous. 

S° Dans un foudre de guerre, d'61oquence : 

Je suis done un foudre de g^uerre.— La Pomtainx. 
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40 Uarme de Jupiter : 
Allous fouler aux pieds ee foudre ridicule. — Cou^ille. 
Un/oudre de vin est un Taste tonneau qui contient plasieurs muids. 

Garde. Un garde national est un individu de la garde na- 
tioncUe, de la la difference qu'il y a entre des gardes natio- 
naux et des gardes nationales. 

Gent, substantif f^minin, signifie nation^ race. £n ee sens il 
ne s'emploie au singulier que dans la po^e familiere : La 
GENT qui parte le turban^ c*est-a-dire, les Turcs. Au pluriel, 
il n'est usit6 que dans cette locution : Le droit des gens. 

Hors de 1^, il signifie persofines, et il n'a point de singulier. 
II veut au feminin les adjectifs qui le pr^cddent immldiate- 
ment, et au masculin ceux qui le suivent : Formes par 
FexpSriencey les vieilles gens sont prudents. 

On dit, les bonnes et vieiiles gens, et les b<nu et honnStes gens : de lii la 
regie suivante: 

Quand le substantif pen« est imm^diatement modifi^ par plusieurs adjec- 
tifs qui le precedent, ces adjectifs sont an masculin on au feminin : au 
masculin, si celui qui se trouve immediatement ayant le substantif ^aw est 
des deux genres, comme honnite, aimabk ; au feminin, dans le cas con- 
traire. 

Genre de Vadject\f ditenninat{f avant gens. 

On dit : Toutes gens sensis^ tons gens de bien vous bldmeront, Certaines 
gens vous approment, dites-vous; nutis quelles gens f ce sont certuns gens 
d'affaires peu d^UcatSf tons gens int^ressA d vous tron^er (c'est-k-dire, 
qui sont tous) ; de telles gens sont-ils estimables 7 De tons ces exemples 
on peut deduire la regie suivante : 

L'adjectif determinatif qui pr^ede immediatement le substantif p»n«, se 
met au f(^minin pluriel, a moins que ce substantif n'^veille sp^ciidement 
Tidee ^hommes^ et qu'il ne soit suivi d'un determinatif formant avec lui 
une expression compos^e, comme dans gens Waffaxresj gens de lettres, gens 
de robe, gens de bien, Jeunes-gens est de mSme masculm : Certains jeuneS' 
gens, maints jeunes-gens, 

Certaines gens etudient tonte leur vie ; a la mort, ils ont tout appris, 
excepts a penser. 

Spartacus' se vit jusqu'a six-vingt mille hommes a ses ordres, prStres, 
bandits, esclaves, transfuges, tous gens feroces et cruels. — ^Vebtot. 

On dit : Tous les gens senses, tous ces honnites gens ; toutes les bonnes 
gens, toutes les meiUeures gens ; certains honnites gens, certaines vieilles 
gens ; quels braves gens ! quelles sottes gens 1 

On voit ici que I'adjectif determinatif, s^pare dn substantif ^«ii«, se met 
an feminin quand il est immediatement suivi d'un adjectif de forme femi- 
nine, comme bonnes, meiUeures, vieilles ; ou quand il n'est separe de cet 
adjectif que par un adjectif determinatif, comme dans, toutes les meiUeures 
gens. 

n me semble qu'on doit ecrire : Quels sont ces gens ? quels etaient ces 
bonnes gens ? quels que fussent ces sottes gens, comme on dit : Quelquea* 
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imf de ces bonnes gens, ceux de ces bonnes gens, certain* de ces bonnei 
gens. 

Tout ces gens-lk regardent toujours a mille choses ^trangeres. — J.-J. 
Rousseau. 

n eut bientdt fait connaissance avec tons les honnetes gens de la ville. 

Toutes les vieilles gens. — Laveaux. 

TeU sont les gens qa'on voit r^genter Tanivers. — Lemare. 

Hymne. 11 n'est feminin que quand il exprime un chant 
d'^glise : Les beUes hymnes de Santeuil. 

EUes chantaient dans leur langue des hymnes sacr^es^^ 

ViLLEMAIN. 

La vie de Turenne est un hymne a la louange de I'iiuma- 
nit6, — Montesquieu. 

Interligne. II n'est feminin qu'en terme d^imprimerie. 

Office. II est feminin dans le sens de preparation des des- 
sertSy et lorsqu*il signifie le lieu ou on les prepare : 
II y a dans ce palais de grandes offices, — Planche. 

(£uvRE. Ce substantif est g^n^ralement du feminin. Quel- 
ques auteurs Tont employ^ au masculin dans le sens de tra* 
vail important, de grande entreprise, de la on dit, le grakb' 
GSUVRE, pour la pierre philosophale. Le saint ceuvre, vn 
(EUVRE de g6nie, II est aussi masculin dans le sens d'ou- 
vrage de musique ou de gravure. 

Orge. II est feminin, except^ dans orge mond4, orgeperU, 

Orgue. Masculin au singulier, ce substantif est feminin au 
pluriel: Un bel orgusy de belles argues. Pour ^viter 
la bizarrerie des deux genres, on dit : C*est un des plus 
BEAUX orgueSi cest le meilleur des argues que faie en- 
TENDUS, etc. 
Periode. II est feminin en terraes d*astronomie, Lm lune 
fait SA periade en vingt-neuf jours et demi. En termes de 
chronologic. La piriade chalddiquey la periade Julienne. 
En termes de medecine, La periode daccroissement. En 
termes de grammaire, Periade obscure et embarrasses. 
Et en termes de musique, Periode music ale. 

II est masculin quand il se dit du plus haut point oil une 
chose, une personne puisse arriver, est arriv^e. 

II est au plus haut periode de la gloire. — Laveaux. 

II se dit aussi d*un espace de temps indetermin^. Un 
long piriade de temps, Dans le dernier joenocfe de sa vie* 

Personne. Voyez la regie S?^. 

REMAnauE. On dira au feminin : Personne n'est plus jo/te que cette de- 
moiselle comme on dit : On n'est pas plus ^'o/t> que vous. 
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QuELQUE CHOSE. II est masculin quand il signifie une chose, 
et feminin dans le sens de qtselle que soit la chose, ou quelle 
quefut la chose . 

Quelque chose qu'il m'a dit, m'a surpris. 

Qteelque chose que je lui aie dite, je n'ai pu le conyaincre. 

ACADI^MIE. 

Pour savoir quelque chose, il faut /'avoir appris, — An- 

DRIEUX. 

II me semble que Fexpression autre chose, employee sans 
adjectif diterminatif dans un sens indetermin^, doit aussi 
^tre du masculin : Cest autre chose qu*il a dit; quelque 
CHOSE e^^ PROMis, AUTRE CHOSE est AccoRDE ; donncz-moi 
AUTRE CHOSE dc BON ; demandcz-lui autre chose, il ne 
votes LE refuserapas, 

Remarque. Quelques personnes donnent les deux genres auz mots 
jujube et r^glisse; comme fruit et plante, elles les font f^minins: Les 
jujubest lorsqu' ELLES sont fraiches, ont une chair Jerme; la rxglisse est 
jaundtre. C'est la le genre essentiel de ces mots ; mais, comme designant 
le sue extrait de la jujabe ou de la r^lisse, elles leur donnent le genre 
masculin : Le jujube, jMmr la tousp, est prif<^dble Au reglisse. Cette 
distinction, qui n'est pas gen^ralement ^tisibUe, me parait assez juste ; elle 
est d'ailleurs en parfaite analogic avec d'autres substantia des deux genres 
par ellipse, comme espace, remise f m4moiref etc. On commence k donner 
de meme les deux genres a mUn^aire, 

Les autres substantifs des deux genres, tels que voUe, vase^ tron^ette, 
poste, souriSf tour, remise, pendukf etc., me paraissent presenter trop peu 
de difficulte pour etre compris dans la liste pr^c^ente. 



FORMATION IRREGULlfeRE DU PLURIEL— 

Page 44. 
535. Voici quelques exemples a Tappui des exceptions k la 
regie 52. 

PlurieL 

Des monuments colossals, Daunou. 

Des instants fatals. St. Lambert. 

Des sans finals, Beauz^e. 

Des vents glacials. Bailli. 

Des sons initials, Dumarsais. 

Des sons labials. Boniface. 

Des sons midials, Dumarsais. 

Des sons nasals, Beauz6e. 

Des cierges pascals. Tr^voux. 

Des ouvrages thidtrals. La Harpe. 

* Labiaux, nasaujf. En terraes d'anatQmi<&. 



Singulier, 
Colossal, 


Plunel. 
colossals. 


Fatal, 


fatals. 


Final, 


finals. 


Glacial, 
Initial, 


glacials, 
initials. 


Labial, 


labials*. 


M6dial, 


m^dials. 


Nasal, 


nasals*. 


Pascal, 
Th6atral, 


pascals, 
theatrals. 
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636i. BiMABaum. '' L'oBage/' dit BoBifMe, <' parait portag^ s» le ]pk- 
nd. des a4iecti& australf boreal, coloual, eot^jugal, doctoral^ dueal,Jrugali 
natal, irhSidl, Le pluriel en aux me semble pref^ble.^ 

537* II y a quatre substantifs (53.) qui ont im double 
phirid } ce sont wily caeul, ctel, travail, qui font : 



\ 



Pluriel rSgtdier, Pluriel irriguUer, 

CE^i/^-de-bcBuf, de bouillon ; yeux, organes de la vue. 
AieuUj les grand^-peres ; aHeuXy les anc^res. 
TravaiUy poteauz, rapports ; travaux^ oecupations. 

Des mls-de-bceuf sout des espdces de fendtres rondes oa | 
OTales. On appelle csils de perdriXf une sorte d'oeiUet on 
petit trou rond qui se fait en broderie. 

Ciel ne fait ciels qu*en parlant de dels factices, et dans le 
sens de climat : des ciels de lit; ce peintrefaii hien les ciels; 
lEspagne est sous un des phis beaux ciels du mande, Dans 
tou& les autres cas il fait cieuxi le royaume des ci£ux; razmr 
des cixuxm 

TVatfoUs, poteaux od Ton attaebe les cbevaux fougaeax 
ponr les ferrer. Travails^ rapports ou comptes rendus par 
Oes commis k leurs chefs. 

JDiet^ et anafyse* 

Les cetls-de-hceikf sont des fen^tres peu commodes. — Elle a 
mal aux i/eux. — J'ai encore mes deux dieuls paternel et ma- 
temel. — Qui sejrt bien son pays n'a pas besoin d*atetuc. Vol- 
taire. — Ce peintre r6ussit h merveille dans les ciels. — Naples 
est sous un des plus beaux ciels de TEurope. — Les deux an- 
nopcent la gloire de Dieu. — On a mis ce efaeyal dans les 6ti- 
vails. — Ce commis a pr^sent6 plusieurs travails au ministrerf— 
Les travaux de la campagne sont en pleine actiTiti. 

Pluriel des substantifs compost, 

538. Principe ginSraL — ^Tout substaiitif compost qui 
n'est point encore pass£ k F^tat de mot, (c'est-a-dir& 
dont les parties distinctes sont rapproch^s par le trait 
d'union,) doit s'^crire, dans chacune de ses parties, aa 
singulier ou au pluriel, selon que le sens ou la naturt 
des mots partiels exige I'un ou Tautre nombre, ce que 
la decomposition de ^expression pent faire connaitre. 

D'apr^s ce principe on ^crira done : 
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Un cboQ-fleur, a catdifiower; Des cbouX'-fletira. 

Un cerf-volant, a kite ; Dei cerf^-volants. 

Vne]^\ate-hande, a Jhwer-bordsr; Des plates-bondet. 

Vn petit-maitre, a dandy \ Des petits-maltres. 

Un aide>de-camp, an aide-de-camp \ Des aides-de-camp. 

Un chef-d'oeuvre, a masterpieee ; Des chefs-d'oeuvre. 

Un tire-bouchon, a corktcrew ; Des tire-bouchons. 

Un tire-botte, a bootjack ; Des tire-botte?. 

Un cure-dent (AcAD.)y a toothpick ; Des cure-dents. 

Un essuie-main (Acad.), a towel. Des essuie-mains. 

Dictie et cmalyge, 

Nos petits-maitres sont Tespece la plus ridicule qui rampe 
avec orgueil sur la surface de la terre. Voltaire. — ^Vaine- 
ment rhomme 61eve des palab et des arcs-de-triamphey le 
temps les use en silence. Aime -Martin. — ^Vous pouvez don- 
ner aux enfants le spectacle §tonnant de r61ectricit6 atmos- 
ph^rique par un cerf-volantj dont la ficelle est filee avec un fil 
de laiton, qui attire le feu ^lectrique, et termin^e par un cor- 
don de soie qui en arr^te le cours, dans la main de celui qui 
le tient. B. de St.-Pierre. 



DES AUGMENTATIFS ET DES DIMINUTIFS. 

539. II y a en fran9ais quelques mots dont la termi- 
naison poss^de una propriety aagraentative : 

exemples. 

Aiguille, ciiguillan, dard. 

CouTEAU, cautelas, grand coutean, 6p^ large et plate. 
MiDAiLLE, medaiUoHy m^daille qui surpasse en poids et 

en volume les m^dailles ordinairea. 

Crois^, craUadty reunion de crois^ 

FusiL, ftuiUade, plosieurs coups de fusil tir^s k la fois. 

(EiL, oeillade, coup d^oeil. 

540. II y a d'autres mots dont la terminaison possMe 
une proprl^t^ diminutive^ exprime une Id^ de petitesse : 

Agneau, apnelei, petit agnean. 
LivRE, hvret^ petit livre. 
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Makteau, mantelet, petit manteau. 
Marmot, marmouset, petit marmot. 



Air, 


anette, petit air. 


Bande, 


bandelette, petite bande. 


Chanson, 


chansonnette, petite chanson. 


FiLLE, 


JiUette, petite fille. 


HiSTOIRE, 


kisioriette, petite histoire. 


Maison, 


maisonnette, petite maison. 


Rose, 


rosette, omement en forme de petite rose. 


Partie, 


parcelle, petite partie. 


Rue, 


ruelle, petite rue. 


Tour, 


tourelle, petite tour. 


DOGUE, 


doguin, petit dogue. 


Arbre, 


arhrisseau, petit arbre. 


Cave, 


caveati, petite cave. 


DiNDON, 


dindonneau, petit dindon. 


Faisan, 


faisandeau, jeune faisan. 


Lapin, 


lapereau, jeune lapin. 


LlEVRE, 


levratU, petit lievre. 


Lion, 


lionceau, petit lion. 


Loup, 


louveteau, petit loup. 


Mont, 


monceau, amas, tas en forme de petit mont 


Plat, 


plateau, petit plat. 


SOLIVE, 


soliveau, petite solive. 


Ver, 


vermisseau, petit ver. 


CoRBEiLLE, corbillon, petite corbeille. 


OlSEAU, 


oisillon, petit oiseau. 


Globe, 


globule, petit globe. 


Mont, 


monticule, petit mont. 


Partie, 


particule, petite partie. 



541. II y a aussi d'autres mots dont la desinence < 
prime une idee de m^pris, de compassion^ de paiivre 
€n un mot d'une mauvaise qualification : 

Marmot, marmaille, nombre de petits marmots. 

racaille, m6chante race, rebut du peuple. 
vcdetaille, troupe de valets. 



Race, 
Valet, 

Papier, 
Peuple, 



paperasse, amas de papiers, d'ecrits inutiles 
populace, le bas, le menu peuple. 
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Crieur, criardy qui crie souvent, se plaint, gronde 

sans sujet. 
GuEUX, gueusard, un gueax Refte, 

Crierie, criaillerie, crimes rfpetto. 
Ris, ricanerie, ris malin, moquenr, injaiienx. 

CRIEUR9 criaiUewTj qui crie a plusieurs reprises, et 

pour rien. 
RiEUR, ricaneur, qui rit a demi par malice, ironie, ou 

b^tise. 
RiMEUR, rimailieurj mauvais poete. 
PoETE, poeiereauy fort mauvais poete. 

Mere, mardtre^ mauvaise m^re. 

LouRD, lourdaudy homme grossier. 

RusTRE, rustaudj grossier. 

Nons iTons anssi des dimiimtift d'adjecti& en dtrt : BLBulniE, MniA ^ 

5\Q. C'est principalement de la langne italiemie que nous 
avons pris nos augmentatifs et dos diminutifs*; nous n*en 
faisons usage pourtant que dans le style familier. II faut 
avouer que les auteurs du si^de de Louis XIV ont eu grand 
tort de n^liger ces d^inences qui. donnent a la langue tant 
d'^nergie, de grace et de concision. 

Que pent-on dter de plus gncieiix upA ces verB de Clotilde de SarviHe 
(poite celebre da 15^Be o^de) ? 

O cher emfanteUt^ Trty poartraict de ton pere. 

Dots sot le seyn qne ta boosdie a \KtuiL ! 
Jkxn^petioi ; doz, amy, siir le sejm de ta mere. 

Hen donlx aaUet par le somme oppress^ ! 

* Les diminiiti& italiens se tenninent oidinairement en i$»f etto, ettimo. 
Xoos disons ordinairement, car ils leretent one dizaine de formes. En TOtd 
nn exemple snr le mot cata (nudson) : easettOj catma, enettmmj ecmcdc, 
eoaerWIs, eaweUhuif eatmma, easmeeina, etuereOima, eat^fobu Chanme de 
ces formes expiime one nuance de sentiment on d*idee. En iFoad on antre 
exemple, cappkixo, on diapean ; cappeluetto, tmpetii eJU^temm ; cappel> 
LINO, tmJoU petti ekapen gu'om ahme ; cappsllettino, tot tret^peiU eAo- 
pemu Poor oe qm est da augmentati£i, eehd do nom ci-deasas senit 
CAPPKULACCio, m gnmd vUam ekapeau ; on simplement cappkixonb, ■» 
fframd dki^teau. 

Nous n'avons gnere imit^ que dans les sdences les diminntift latins : 
ainsi la botaniqne Toit dans les jeones plantes l^pkamuk et la radicule ; la 
physiqiie a ses eorpmseuleg. 

(Test de lltalien que les pdntres ont naturalist le diminntif ^/E^vfvw, et 
les m^dedns cette serie n^oessaire poor les ifi^isioBS des do%ts : phabmge, 
phalangme, pkalamgetie. 
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PLACE DE UADJECTIF-—Page 50, Regie 66. 

543. Les participes passes employes comme adjec- 
tifs^ se placent apr^s les substantifs : 

Un konvme instruity une adion d^fendue. 

On dit cependant, un/Mr^mentear, un renomm^haw&a. 

544. On place g^n^ralement apr^s leurs substantifs, 
les adjectifs qui d^signent des quality physiques, des 
qualit^s ext^rieures ou accidentelles : 

Une table ronde, un ruban vert, une surface lisse, un instru- 
ment SOD ore, une odeur infecte, etc. 

545. NoTA. Si Ton dit, les vertes j?ratrief, les blonds ^ns, la bi,anchs 
aub^nci les noirs souciSf la souBKEJahutie, etc., c'est pour ob^ir li cette 
autre regie (dtee par le grammairien Boniface), que Tiu^ectif precede le 
aubstantif quand 11 en exprime une quality habituelle, Inh&ente ; c'est plus 
aloris une ^pithete qu'un adjectif. Aussi dit-on, un fidxle ami, et non toi 
FioBLE homme; tme basse mtriffue, et non vme basse action ; tnt adboit 
fr^tfm, et non tcs amumt vokur, 

5\:6* Quand on emploie un substantif et un adjectif qualifir 
eatif, celai des deux mots qui est le plus long se place gdn6- 
ralement le dernier: Une haute montagne^ une numtagM 
INACCESSIBLE ; a moins que la construction de la phrase oe 
s'y oppose, comme dans, Timmgrtel atUeur de Telemaque. 

54??. Nous avons vu (page 51) qu'il y a des adjectifs dent 
la signification change selon la place qu'iis occupent. En 
voici quelques exemples : 

Un hon homme a de la simplicity. Un homme bon a de la 

bonte. 

Le galant homme est un homme qui a de la probity, des 
mani^res civiles, une conversation agr^ble ; Vhomme gctUxid 
est celui qui cherche a plaire aux dames. Un homme galant 
n*est pas toujours un galant homme^ et un galant homme n'e^ 
pas toujours un homme galant, 

IJnpauvre auteur est un auteur de pen de m6rite ; un ctuteur 
pauvre est un auteur qui n'a point de fortune. 

Un homme plaisant est un homme enjou6 ; un plaiscmt 
homme est un homme ridicule. 

Autres exen^les que Vusage fera connaUre : 

Un seul mot. Un mot seul, 

Un vilain homme. Un homme vUain, 

Vn petit homme. Un homme petit. 



DU TUTOIBMENT. 3^ 

Vne pauvre langue. Vne langue pauvre, 

Une mSchante ^pigramme. Une ^pigramme mSchante, 

Un mativau air. L'air mauvait, 

Un nouvel habit. Un habit nouveau, 

Les propres termes. Des termes propres, 

Le haut ton. Le ton hauL 

Un unique tableau. Un tableau unique. 

Vnefauste clef. Une clef fauste. 

Une saffe-femme. Une femme sixge, 

Vnfurieux animal. Un animal /urteux. 



DU TUTOIEMENT— Page 64. 

548. '* On ne se sert ordinairemejit des pronoms tUy txdj te 
ainsi que de Tadjectif possessif toriy et du relatif le tieuy qne 
quand on parle a des personnes fort inf^rleures, ou avec qui oa 
est en tr^-grande familiarity. Quelquefois, au eontraire, on les 
emploie dans le style oratoire ou po6tique, en s'adressant aux 
personnes qu*on respecte le plus, aux rois, aux princes, a Dieu 
merae. On s*en sert encore en falsant parler certaines na- 
tions, et principalement les Orientaux, lorsqu'on veut leur 
conserver un caractere Stranger ; et quelquefois aussi dans la 
po^sie. Hors de la, on emploie le pronom pluriel vaniy Tad* 
jectif possessif voire, et le relatif le vdtre" — Academie. 

<< 11 est a pr6sumer que le vous a la place du toi a com- 
mence, dans toutes les langues qui Tout adopte, par ^tre un 
mode d'urbanite, une marque de deference sociale, de respect 
volontaire, qui de la cour aura pass^ <ians toutes les condi- 
tions ; et oe genre de politesse a produit successivement une 
foule de nuances si sensibles et si di verses, que le langage en 
a 6t6 modiii^, de maniere a ne pouvoir s*en passer, sans de- 
venir m^onnaissable et sans heurter violemment toutes les 
id^es sociales. Ainsi d*abord le vous ^tant une marque d'edu- 
cation, a du etre d'usage entre tous les hommes bien Aleves, et 
qui se piquaient de bien parler. Le tutoiement habituel 6tant 
demeur^ a ceux qui n'avaient re^u aucune instruction, aura 
pris un caractdre de grossierete : et des lors on Taura proscrit 
g^n^ralement d*un sexe a I'autre, chez toutes les nations po- 
lies, lorsque Tesprit de che valeric etablit en loi le respect pour 
les femmes, auparavant traitees en esclaves. Le tutoiement 
aura 6te generalement interdit des enfants a leurs parents, des 
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jeunes gens aux vieillards, dcs la'ics aux ministres de la reli- 
gion, des domestiques a leurs maitres, des soldats k leurs offi- 
ciers, des Aleves k leurs instituteurs, en un mot de tons les 
subordonn6s k leurs sup6rieurs dans Tordre social; alors le 
tutoiement aura marqu^ ou une sup6riorite quelconque, ou une 
familiarity intime, ou le m^pris ou la colere : ces modes de- 
venus essentiels au langage pendant une longue suite de 
slides, s'y sont incorpores de manidre ^ ne pouvoir plus en 
^tre arrach^ ; ils ont pass6 dans les Merits, surtout dans le 
dialogue dramatique, et des lors le gout, qui n*est que le sen- 
timent des convenances, a su varier cet emploi du vous et da 
toiy et le marquer par des effets si heureux, qu*il est devenu 
un des moyens les plus riches de Tart d'^crire, et particuliere- 
ment de Tart du theatre, en m^me temps qu*il exprimait dans 
la socilte une foule innombrable d'affections morales. II en 
r6sulte qu'aujourd*hui cette diffi§rence du vous et du ^' est 
r^ellement une source in^puisable de richesses qu*on pent 
appeler idiotiques, nationales, c'est-a-dire, qui appartiennent 
en propre a la langue fran^aise, et faites pour balancer, par 
un moyen qui est k elle, les avantages des langues anciennes.'' 
— La Harpe, Le^ns de littdrature, 

" Un pdre, pr^venu que son fils se propose de forcer son 
secr6taire pour y prendre de Targent, et fournir aux d^penses 
que lui occasionne un fol amour, ouvre lui-m^me son secre- 
taire, y met en Evidence une somme d*argent avec ce billet 
foudroyant adress6 a son fils : 

" Puisqu'un amour inflme a pour vous tant d'appas, 
Qu'il vous fait renoncer a voire propre estime, 
Je veux vous ^pargner un crime : 
Acceptez, ne derobez pas. 

" Maintenant, substituez le tu au vousy et voyez Teffet, ou 
plut6t le manque d'effet. Ce ne sera plus 1^ le langage s^vdre 
et noble d'un pdre justement indigni; il semble que ce re- 
proche paternel ne serait plus si touchant." Benoit Lamotte. 
Seance des Ecoles normales. 

Remarquons enfin le bel effet du tutoiement dans ces vers 
de r^l^gant Racine: 

Hermione a Pyrrhus. 

Vous ne repondez point ! Perfide, je le voi, 
Tu comptes les moments que tu perds avec moi ! 

Andromaque, Tragidie, 
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EXEMPLES GJ^NJ^RAUX SUR TOUTES LES 
RilGLES DE LA GRAMMAIRE. 

TRADUCTION ET ANALYSE. 

Articles; siibstantifs* 

Z'avaricey fesprit, fimagination, Tutilit^, Thistoire, les 
humaiDs. La haine, hs hasards. Le fils du roi de France, 
la couronne de la reine, Tamiti^ d^un fr^re, h nom de Tenfant. 
La grandeur et la decadence des Remains, les ceuvres de 
Racine. A Tambassadeur, a Thonneur, a la dame, d Tesp^- 
rance, atac gar9ons, aiLX historiens, aux hameaux. De Tltalie 
a la Suisse. Deux francs le cent, huit sous la livre. II est 
m6decin. — ]fetes-vous francais ? Oui, je le suis. — Quel bon- 
heur ! quel dommage I ifne si belle chose I Un tel nialheur I 
Apollon, dieu des beaux-arts. Paragraphe six, num^ro quatre. 
J'ai la plume. — As-tu les crayons ? Oui, je les ai. — II a des 
gants. Nous avons de la pers6v6rance. — A vez- vous du plaisir ? 
Oui, nous en avons. — Ont-ils de la patience ? Non, ils n'en 
ont pas. — Elles ont de la complaisance. — Aura-t-elle une re- 
compense ? Oui, elle en aura une. — Elles auront des connais- 
sances. J'aurai de la fortune. — Aurait-il de grandes affaires ? 
II en aurait quelquefois. — Tu aurais des fleurs odorif^rantes. 
Nous n'aurions pas de loisir. N'avez-vous pas des enfants I 
N'avez-vous pas c?*enfants ? II est sans amis. Des querelles 
entre voisins. 

A^ectifs. 

Une amie sincere, Je suis content, Elle est prtidente. La 
route est escarpie. Un temps pluvietuc, Une matinee plu- 
vietise, Un enfant vif, Une action vive, Un homme yra^c. 
Un grand parleur. Un hon acteur et une honne actrice. Un 
style enchanteur, Un bel oiseau. Un beau cheval. Une 
belle mode. Elle est douce, C*est une vieilh maison. Un 
vieil ami et un vieux camarade. Elles sont malignes. Nous 
avons de bans chevaux. J'ai de bonnes oranges et de belles 
poires. II avait de bon pain, de bonne viande et de bon vin. 
Elles ont les levres vermeilles. Instruit, plus ifistruit^ hplus 
instruit Son raisonnement est bon, le mien est meilleury et le 
sien est le meilleur de tous. Vous raisonnez bien, votre ami 
raisonne mieux, et votre frdre raisonne le mieux de tous. 

r5 
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Ma dipense est petite, mais la v6tre est moindre, Elle est 
tTe8'^'<n/eu8e» Nous sommes bien atlentifs, II est fort estimi, 
H est men fort et bien adroit. Nous avons autant de r6ussite 
que vous. Nous n'avons pas tant de moyeos que lui. 

Adfectifs numiraux, 

Paris, le 15 juin 1844. Le 30 du mois prochain. Depuis 

fuinze jours (85.). D'aujourd'hui en huit. Pendant 332 ans. 
In degr6 ou 25 lieues. Une lieue ou 2282 toises. Une toise 
ou 6 pieds. Un pied ou 12 pouces. Un pouce ou 12 lignes. 
L'unit6 principale des nouvelles mesures est le metre (voyesi 
la page 382). — Quel quanti^me du mois avons-nous ? Nous 
sommes au 27 d'aoAt — Avez-vous re^u ma lettre du 17 du 
courant ? Oui, je Tai re^ue. — ^Le dernier mois de Famine der- 
ni^re. Plus de quinze, plus de cent. 

Pronoms. 

Quand vous verrez son mari, vous lui direz que vous avez 
parle a sa soeur et que vous lui avez demand6 son adresse. 
Voici ma cousine et voila la sienne, De ces trois compositions 
la mienne est la plus grave, la tienne est la plus touchante et 
la sienne est la plus sublime. Ton amiti6 et la sienne me sont 
chores. Je le vois, il la voit, nous le voyons et nous lui disoi^ 
la v6rit6. Mon fr^ tacha de la consoler, et lui promit de 
voir son p^re. Jetele donne. Tu me le montres. H le ltd 
r6citera. Dites-/M» que j*aurai sa riponse. Ne lui parlez pas 
de sa soeur. Nous vous demandons la raison. Vous nous 
invitez. lis vous pr^sentent mes amis. — Votre frere est-t7 ici? 
Non, il n*y est pas. — Je leur parlerai. Je la leur offrirai. II 
fa vue, et lui a donn^ le billet. Vous etes fache,ye ne le suis 
pas. — Mademoiselle, etes-vous la iille de monsieur Dupri? 
Oui, je la suis. — fltes-vous heureuse ? Oui, je h suis. — Mes- 
dames, ^tes-vous les amies de ma cousine? Oui, nous les 
sommes.^ — £tes-vous soeurs ? Oui, nous le sommes. — Donnez 
a elle et non ci lui. Je pense a toL Je sortirai sans toL 
Partez avec lui ou avec elle. 

Ce cheval est-t7 a vous? Non, il est a mon voisin. — Ne 
courez pas apres eux. — Qui a fait cela ? Moi. C'eattoi I Non, 
c'est lui, ou c*est eUe, — II est plus ag6 que moi, Vous avez 
plus de savoir que lui, — N'^tes-vous pas plus heureux qn*euxi 
Non, je ne le suis pas. — Je ltd en ai parl6. Faxlez^eur-^et^ 
Non, ne leur en parlez pas.^ — Vous u'y pensez pas. "Doanezi- 
moi des conseils, ne me donnez pas d'embarras«-— Pourquol bd 
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en choismez-vous? Je ne sanrais v&us le dire. — YK-tM iiiS? 
Oni, il y a ^6. — II a une belle charge, 3 y aspirait depuis long- 
temps. Le efainir^en hd a pans^ le bras. JTai mal a la t^ 
et au coeur. Donnez-moi ee livre, cfi encrier, eeftt plume et 
ces crayons. Otez eeei et dcmnez-moi ceiUi* — haqwXU pr^f^rez- 
vous de ces couleurs? Je pr6flre cetie^ ^ ceUe-ld, — Ce livre-rt 
est plus int6ressant que celuuld, Ces portraits-ct ne soDt pas 
si bien faits que oeux-ld. Cdui qui parle m'a donn^ cecL — 
Cette plume est mauvuse. Laquelie? Celie que je vous ai 
donn6e. CeUe gut est sur la table^ — ^Les personnes qui yoqs 
aiment et celles que yous aimez. Ceux que nous avcms tus 
sont partis. La nature dont nous ignorons les ^secrets. C'est 
une condition sam laquelle il ne r^assirapas« — A quoi p^isez- 
vous ? A mon devoir. — Qu'est-oe que c'est ? Rien. 

Pronoms indefims. 

Connaissez-vous qudqiCun ici ? Non, per$onne. — Quiconque 
vous Fa dit a raison. Chaeun a son opinion. Qudque grands 
que vous soyez, qudques richesses que vous ayez, et quks que 
soient vos talents, je vous assure, messieurs, que vous ne serez 
pas §lus. Quelles que scuent vos qualit6s, vous trouverez des 
gens qui vous 6galeront en m6rite. On dit que le corsaire est 
pris. — A-t-on re^u des nouvelles? Oui, 072 en a re9u ce matin. 
•—En Brt-on parle ? Je ne le crois pas. — Qui que ce soit qui ap* 
pelle, ne venez pas. Tout ce que vous dites est vraL Toui 
savant que vous ^tes, soyez modeste. Quand on vous parlera, 
vous r^pondrez. Le tli6atre9 oii Pon reprdsente cette piece. 
Si V&n me demande, je serai dans mon 6tude. Toutes sa- 
vantes et tout aimables qu'elles sont, ne vous y fiez pas. Bs 
ont apport§ leurs ofirandes, ehaeun selon ses moyens. Ni Tun 
ni I'autre n'ont fait leur devoir. 

Verbes, 

Je suis bien aise de vous voir. — -^t^er-vous les moyens n6- 
cessaires? Oui, nous lesavons, — Aura-t-il le journal? Oui, 
il Vaura^ — Elle n*aura pas beaucoup d'avantages sur lui. — 
Vos amis ^ on^ils encore h, Londres ? Non, ils sont partis. — 
Ses dernidres lettres n*itaient pas consolantes. — ^Votre §ldve 
ne profite-t-W point ? Non, pas du tout. — Des historiens v6- 
ridiques n*ontr\h pas racont6 ces faits importants ? Plusieurs 
en otU pari6. — ^Mon frere et son amie sont arrives, — ^A qui 
parU-je? A moi. — Est-ce que je eours? (149.) Est-ce qm 
je crois ce que tu m'as dit ? Vous devriez le cnotre^-^Vouft 
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viendrez, u'est-ce pas? Peut-^tre. — Uparle fran^ab, n'ei^^ 
pas ? Un peu. — II est tard, n'est-ce pas ? Qui, il est treft- 
tard^--Qui soni ces messieurs ? Ce sant mes amis. — On aime 
le roi, et I'on craint le ministre. Mon pdre lui pardonnit* 
Vous et YOtre ami, vous parlerez au directeur. Pendant moa 
s6jour d Paris, ycdlais tous les jours me promener aux Tuile- 
ries. Je Ty voyais tr^s-souvent. II vint me voir hier. Je 
Fat vu ce matin. — Quand trez-vous ^ Paris? L'ann6e pro- 
chaine. — Je disire que vous veniez me voir, et je voudrais 
qu'ils vinssent aussi. — Fbw/car-vous que yaille d F^glise ? Cei^ 
tainement, je le veux, — Asset/ez^wous, ma soBur, vous avez Fair 
fatiffu^* Buvez un verre d*eau. Ces lettres ne sont pas icriks. 
Ma sceur est tambie, elle a pass^ la nuit sans dormir. AveZ' 
vous /«« la lettre que j*at ^cnfe ? Oui, je Tat /t^. — Avez^yaoA 
icrit la lettre que j'at /t^e? Oui, c'est moi qui lot Gertie, — 
n vetit que vous fasskz votre devoir. Nous voudrions que 
vous Itissiez les journaux. Perme^2r-moi de vous fitire ob* 
server que nous leur avons icrit plusieurs fois, et que nous ne 
croyons pas qu'ils aient regu nos lettres. 

Verbes rijlichis. 

Je me propose de vous enseigner. Us se promettent le plaisir 
d*aller au mus^e. Nous nous hcxbillons, 12 se Uve ^ cinq 
heures; et vous, a quelle heure votis levez-vous? A sept heures. 
Us se ditestent, — S^alarme-t-il sans raison? Oui, trds-sou- 
vent. — Ne sennuiera-t-il pas ^ ce concert ? Peut-itre. — ^y 
est'il abonni? Oui, il s*y est abonni, — Mesdames, vous itei' 
vous promen^es ce matin? Oui, monsieur, notes notes sommes 
promenies pendant trois heures. Nos fr^res se promenaient ik 
cheval, pendant que ces devaoisey^es se promenaient en bateau. 
— DipicheZ'VOus. Allez-vous-en, Je ne m'en souviens ipaa. Ces 
deux amis se sont embrassds. Le vin se boit en France. Ns 
nous laissons pas tromper. Se sont-ils r4jouis de cette ren- 
contre ? Oui, tant soit peu. — Les soldats se sont-ils emparis 
de la maison ? Pas encore. — Vous etes-vous bless69 Je me suis 
coupd Bu poignet. — Vous portez-vous mieuxf Oui, beaucoup 
mieux, je vous remercie. — // s*est enrhumi. 

/ Verbes impersonnels. 

Hyade bonnes raisons« — Y a-t-il beaucoup de monde? 
Non, il n*y a personne. — II y a une beure que je vous attends. 
Jlya longtemps qu'il est parti. // est des hommes que la r6- 
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sistance anime, il en est d'autres qu'elle d^cour^e. II faut 
que Yous lui r^pondiez. H luifaut r^pondre. JUmefavt des 
moyens. // sefait tard. H nCen coute beaucoup de lui faire 
des reproches. // stiffit de le faire. Jl ne neigepasy mais U 
faitfroid^ — Crois-tu quHlpleuve 9 Non, ilfait trop de vent. — 
II nefatUpas que vous veniez si tard. lime vient une id^ 

Idiotismes (voyez la page 377). 

II venait d'arriver. Je dois lui parler et il va sortir. II de-' 
vrait me r6pondre. II a du sortir. — Aurait-il pu faire autre- 
ment ? J'en doute. — lis auraient pu parler plus haut. Dites- 
moi de quoi il sagit — // se trouvait tdors ^ Paris. Faites-moi 
voir ce que vous avez ^crit. On dirait que vous ^tes malade. 
J'aime beaucoup la lecture. — Comment cela va-t-H mon ami ? 
Je me suis fait arracher une dent. — Voulez-vous battre les 
cartes? Si cela pent vous faire plaisir. — Vous pouvez compter 
sur lui. Je ne m'y connais pas. J*en conviens. Le bruit 
court qu il est mort. Je crois que non. Je crains qu'il ne 
pleuvCf car le temps se couvre, Le vaisseau a coule a fond. — 
Qu'en dites-vous ? Cela va sans dire. — II parait qu'elle s*en 
donne a Paris. Cela s*entend. Faites mes amiti^ k vos en- 
fants. CTest uii homme commeilfatU. Qu*est-ce que cela 
me fait? LaissezAe, EUe se met d son aise. II ne pent se 
passer de vous. 

Elle a pensd mourir de chagrin, elle n*en pouvait plus de 
douleur. Cela se peut, Elle ne sait k qui s'en prendre, Faites- 
moi rappeler que je dots lui 6crire. Cela revient au meme. 
HemetteZ'Vons. Je ne saurais le faire. II a servi, II tarde 
bien k venir. II ne ticTit qu'^ moi de le faire, et je saurai bien 
m*en tirer, Ne trouvez pas mauvais que je vous dise que vous 
n'en viendrez jamais a bout, car vous n'y entendez rien. Faites 
comme vous voudrez, mais ne m'en voidez pas. Menez cet en- 
fant a r^cole. — Vous amenera't-il votre cheval ? Non, il est 
parti depuis une heure. — II emmena mon frdre dans son car- 
rosse. Remenez cet enfant a sa m^re. Portez ces livres dans 
mon ^tude. Apportez-moi de Targent. Emportez ces lettres. 
Reportez ces papiers dans ma chambrcr— Comment se portent 
monsieur votre pere, nuidame votre mdre, et mesdemoiseUes 
vos sceurs ? Assez bien, merci. — Eh bien, mon ami I Comment 
se portent ta femme et tes enfants ? Comme cela. Tout douce- 

ment. 

AveZ'VoxsA faim ? Non, mais j'at scif — Tu a^ chaud et nous 
avons froid, Vous avez raison et il a tort. Vous avez halt 
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OJM, mon ami, et voos avez peur de votre ombre I U Jak 
•ombre. — Quel temps faU-il? Ufaii beau. U/aii mauvait. 
—FaU-ilchaudf Nonyii faiifroid.^11 se ait nuU. Faiia 
attention. II a /btf banqueroute. Ce matelot ^faU naufiage. 
Ceci est k Yis%fTais et dipem. Ne d^sesp^ez paa, vous ferat 
deaprogres. — Que vous reste-t-il? Trois francs et demL — Qae 
dira-t-on^ si Fon en irouve ? On nous grondera. — Hy a beao* 
coup de monde dans cat hdteL Bien des gens £imaginetU que 
ce g^n^ral est mort. II est recenu de Paris. — Quand rdUmr* 
nereZ'Yous k Londres? Le mois prochain. — Nous sammespartm 
de tres-grand matin, et cependsmt nous nesommes arrives qa'i 
midi. Nous numrions de chaud, nous avions uoe tres-grande 
faim^ et une tres-grande soif. Cet effet, qui me parait /r^^-na- 
turel, ne me parait pas^^>7f nouveau. Les choses vont de mal 
en pis. Le remede est pire que le maL Votre fils a t(MA 
dissip^, a tout mangi ; et vous youlez lui tout pardonner I II 
dit Umty il a tovt expliqn6. 

Je vous prie de faire bien des compliments de ma part k mes- 
demoiselles vos nieces ; eUes sonttou^ venues ici V^tt damier, 
et je d^ire beaucoup qu'elles reviennent Tet^ prochain. Re* 
cevez mes trds-humbles remerciments pour la faveor qull vous 
a plu de me faire. lis le veulent forcer a croire tout ce qu't/ 
leur plait. Jl se plait k mal faire. JSUe se plait dans ses larmes. 
— Vous serveZ'VovLS du Dictionnaire de TAcademie ? Oui, je 
m*en sers. — Ce mot n'est gu^re tisiti, Cet habit est tout usS^-~ 
Connaissez'vous cette rdgle ? Je la sais. — Je conncUs monsieur 
votre oncle. Cela nCest 6gaL Comment pouvez-vous cfjouter 
foi aux discours de cet homme ? il €n impose a tous ceux qui 
r^coutent, et les trompe effront^ment. — Les ennemis s'avan- 
cdrent contre cette troupe ; mais la fidre contenance de nos 
braves leur imposa : ils se retirerent sans bruler une amorce, 
Qu'avez-vous a la main ? Rien. — Songez a ce que vous^^it^ 
Je nefais que cTentrer. II ne^t^que rire. — Que ^t<^4/ faire? 
Son devoir. — Que yousfatU-il? 11 mefaut de largent. 

Avez-vous §t6 chez lui ? Oui, j*ai ^t6 chez lui deux fois«— 
£tes-vous d mSme de le faire ? Non, je ne le suis pas. — Vous 
avez beau dire et beaufairey^e le veux. Faites4e faire sur-le- 
champ. £st-ce de Vargent comptant ? a la bonne heure, Vous 
parlez d tort et a travers, Vous voulez m*en donner d garder. 
Je vous parle en ami. C'est d bon marehd, Je Tai ickappi belle» 
Vous vouliez m*en faire accroire. Je n*en puis plus. — En avez- 
vous besoin ? Oui, ]en ai besoin, — II fie Hent qu'a vous de 
sortir. II fait grand cos de cette nouvelle connaissance. 
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Joucms aux cartes. II ne faut pas m*en vouloir, Fous voug 
connaissez en tableaux. Mettez-vous au dessin. — A qui tous 
en prenez-vous ? A yous, c'est yotre gaucherie qui est cause 
de mon manque de r^ussite. — Cela va mal. J*en demeure 
d'accord. Allans, aUons, d6pechez-yous. Jouez-vous au bU" 
lard ? Jamais.^ — ^11 s'avisa de faire une deoiande singuliere. 
Ne YOU8 avisez pas de le croire. Cette femme a un bon co- 
ractere. Son elevation I'a mise en butte aux traits de Tenvie. 
En taut eas, ^riyez-lni. Si mes amies viennent, envoyez-moi 
chercher, II s'est mis en eandiiian. 

Coup de tonnerre ; coup de mer ; coup de main ; coup de 
fusil ; coup de pistolet ; coup de canon ; coup de fen ; coup 
d*oeil ; coup de dent ; coup d'ep^e ; coup de sabre ; coup de 
baton ; coup de vin ; coup de langue, etc« — Encore un coup, 
vous avez tort. II a fait son droit k Paris. Quelle inconsi" 
quence nous avons commise I — ^Battre le tambour, les cjm« 
bales. — DoNNER du cor. — Jouer du violon, de Talto, de la 
basse, de la fiiite, de la darinette, du flageolet, du hautbois, 
du basson, et de tons les instruments. — Finger de la harpe, 
de la guitare. — Sonner la trompette« — Toucher du piano, 
de Torgue. 



CONVERSATIONS FAMILlfeRES, NOMENCLA- 
TURES REMARQUABLES, LETTRES, etc. 

La rencontre. 

Bonjour, mon ami. Monsieur, je vous salue. — Comment 
YOUS portez-vous? Trds-bien, je vous remercie; et vous? 
Tout doucement, comme k Fordinaire. — D'oii venez-vous 
done ? Je viens de la bourse^ — Et oii allez-vous? Je vais d 
la banque. — Je vous rencontre h, propos, j'allais chez vous. 
Pour quelle affaire ? — Je voulais vous demander des nouvelles. 
Des nouvelles I de qui done? De votre onde. — ^Lequel? 
vous savez que j'en ai deux«— Celui qui est actuellement k 
Paris. — J*en attends ce soir; faites-moi le plabir de passer 
chez moi demain matin, je vous ferai voir ce que j'aund re^u. 
— ^Je vous remercie, je n'y manquerai pas. Sans adieu. 

La visite. 

Madame, je vous souhatte le bonjour. — Que je suis aise de 
cette visite ! Asseyez-vous, je vous prie. H y a bien longtemps 
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que je n*ai eu le plaisir de vous voir ; comment vous etes-vous 
port6 ? — Assez bien ; et vous-m^me ?— A mon ordinaire^ 
pajssablement — Je me suis pr€sent6 hier pour avoir Thomieur 
de vous saluer ; vous veniez de sortir. — Je regrette beaucoup 
de ne m'^tre pas trouv^e chez moL Faites-moi le plaisir de 
diner avec nous. — Vous avez bien de la bonti ; je ne puis 
m'arr^ter plus longtemps, j'ai promis de me rendre a I'hdtel k 
cinq heures. — Quoi, vous voulez d^ja partir ! Restez encore 
un moment — C'est a regret que je vous quitte sitdt, je resterai 
plus longtemps une autre fois. — Quand aurons*nous le plaisir 
de vous revoir? — S'il est possible, je reviendrai demain.— 
Adieu, portez'vous bien. Au plaisir. 

L'keure. 

Quelle heure est-il ? II est neuf heures ou neuf heures cinq. 
— ^Vous vous trompez, mon ami, il est neuf heures et un quart. 
— C'est vous qui avez tort, voyez la pendule. — Mon frdre croit 
qu'il n'est pas encore neuf heures, qu'il est neuf heures moins 
un quart — Ecoutez! voilal'heure quisonne: un, deux, trois, 
quatre, cinq, six, sept, huit, neuf. Neuf heures I Partons vite, 
k r^cole I — A quelle heure arrivera le maitre d'allemand ? A 
onze heures moins dix, et il restera jusqu'd midi et demi. Nous 
pr^parerons ensuite nos le9ons de fran9ais, et nous serous 
fibres k deux heures et demie ou ^ trois heures au plus tard. 

Le premier Jour de ran. 

Je te souhaite une bonne et heureuse ann6e, mon cher 
Jules. — Merci, ma soeur ; je te souhaite aussi tout ce qui peut 
faire ton bonheur. Oh I que je suis content ! je saute de joie. 
— Mais qu'as-tu done ; quel est ce grand plaisir ? As-tu d6jd 
re^u tes ^trennes? — Oui, je les ai revues et je vais te les 
montrer. Vois, de fort jolies choses : un fusil, un sabre de 
hussard, une giberne, un casque, des pistolets de bois qui ne 
sont pas dangereux, des quilles, une ligne, des hame^ons et 
un filet pour la p^che, des maisons d construire, un superbe 
polichinelle, des images, des iigues, des oranges, des fruits con- 
fits, une boite pleine de bonbons d^licieux, une douzaine de 
biscuits k la cuiller, et une corbeille pleine de papillotes. 

Le voyage. 

Comment vous proposez-vous de voyager? D'abord par 
mer ou par terre ? — Si je voulais faire ce voyage, il me fau- 
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droit prendre le paquebot k voile oa bien le bateau k vapeur. — 
Et quels sont les moyens de transport par terre ? — Premiere- 
ment, ]e chemin de fer, ou si vous avez des cndntes pour votre 
respiration, louez une voiture, ou m^me un fiacre ou un cabrio- 
let, ou, si vous le pr6f6rez, prenez une place dans la malle- 
poste ou dans la diligence, et pour §viter des frais vous pour- 
ricz envoyer vos effets par le roulage ordinure, ou si vous ne 
pouviez attendre si longtemps, envoyez-les par le roulage ac- 
c616r^. .Tavais presque oubli6 d'ajouter que vous avez encore 
le choix d'aller sl pied ou si chevaL 

Litude du francos. 

On m*a dit que vous apprenez le fran9ais« — Oui, je Tetudie 
depuis six mois. — Avez- vous trouv6 cette ^ude difficile ? je 
sab que vous etes infatigable, que vous ne vous d^couragez 
jamais. — ^11 est vrai, ayant surmont§ les principales difficult^, 
je commence k recueillir le fruit de mes travaux. Je vous 
prie de croire que cela n'a pas 6t6 sans peine ; ce chaos de 
regies, d'exceptions, m*a si souvent embrouill6 la cervelle que 
je me suis vu vingt fois k la veille de renoncer i mes projets. 
H y a tant d*idiotismes, tant de toumures bizarres que Tusage 
seul autorise. Si vous venez chez moi dans la soirie^ je vous 
ferai voir les ouvrages dont je me sers. — Ce wir ? — Oui, ce 
soir, A propos, quelle difference y a-t-il entre toir et soirie^ 
matin et matinee, jour et joumiey apres-midi et apres-dinee ? 
— Ces mots sont synonymes. "Lejour marque une ^poque, 
sans ^ard a la duree; hi Jaumde est une dur^e d^terml- 
n6e et divisible. II en est de meme des mots an et annee, 
matin et mating, soir et soiree^ etc. Remarquez les examples 
suivants : Je viendrai un jour ; la journbe est tongue pour 
les gens oisifs. Sa terre lui rapporte dix miUe francs par a n ; 
eette eclipse aura lieu dans le caurant de Tannee. — Je vous 
remercie de cette explication. 

Idiome, Idiotisme. 

n ne fant pas confondre les mots idiame et idiotismes. Une 
langue considir^ relativement aux expressions qui lui sont 
particulidres, prend le nom d'idiome, et ces expressions sont 
appelees idiotismes. 

Les idiotismes de la langue grecque sont des heUhiismes. 

Les idiotismes de la langue latine sont des latinismes. 

Les idiotismes de la langue allemande sont &es germanismeSm 
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Les idiotisiiies de la langue aogkise soDt des nmgtiehmeg^ 
Les idiotnmes de la langae frau^arae sont des gMieumes. 
Les idioCismes de la langue italienne sont des Uedianismet* 
Les idiotisines de la langue espagnole sont des hispanUmes* 
Les idiotisnies de la langue portugaiee sont des hskanUmeSf 
etc 

"Le gallicisme," dit TAcad^mie^ "est una construction 
propre et particidiere h la langue fran9abe, contraire anx 
regies de la grammaire, mats autoris^ par Fusage : U vienide 
mourir. II va venir. Si fitais que de vous^ etc, sent des 
gallicismes." 

Les expressions figur^ qui forment des gallicismes sont 
tiroes plus g^n^alemeat d'anciens usages qui etaient vndsem- 
blablement plus fiunilierB aux Fran^ais qu'aux autres nations: 
comme les tournois, la chasse, le jeu de paunie» etc Ainsi on 
dit rompre en visiere a quelqu'un» pour dire Tattaquer, le con- 
tredire sur ses opinions, ses pr^t^itions. Anciennenient, il 
n'etait pas peruiis dans les joutes et dans les toumoisy de fn^ 
per a la visiere de sou adversaire. JEire a baut^ a btmt de vok^ 
sont des ternies de chasse. Donner dans le travere. limeh 
donne belle ; vous me la baiUez borme, sont des termes du jeu 
de paume (le mot bcUle y est sous-eotendu). £mpaumer 
quelqvCun^ empaumer une affaire, sont aussi des ex[uressi(»iS 
famiiieres qui viennent de la meme source 

Difficult^ de la prononciatwn, 

Voyons si vous prononcerez facilement les pbrases suivantes; 
" Voulez-vous cueillir des fruits? Laissez-moi recueillir mes 
id6es. Donnez-moi une cuiller k caf^ Prenez une cuiller^ 
de bouillon. — II y a plus de vignobles en Bourgogne qu'en 
Bretagne. — Ce proc6d6 est ignominieux et indigne d'un £s- 
pagnol. — Essay ez de me trouver un petit §pagneul semblable 
a celui de votre fiUe. — Un bon pasteur veille sans cesse sur 
ses ouailles. — Mettez dans ce bouillon des feuilles de cerfeuil 
et d'oseille, et joignez-y une gousse d'ail. — Voulez-vous faire 
une partie de quilies? — Men taillenr m'a dit que tons les 
grands seigneurs Etaient alors en deuil a Versailles* — Je mV 
musai la veille de Noel a consid^rer une vieilie Bourguignonne^ 
qui jouait de \sl vielle, tranquillement assise au soleii sur k 
seuil de sa porte." 

Essayez de bien prononcer ^ Tamonr et la mort ; des gre- 
nouilles et des citrouilles ; un chien hargneux ; une abeiUe in- 
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dustrieuse.'* Ne b6gayez pas en disaot '< une anguille et une 
aiguille ; 6gayant et ^ay^." 

Prononcez les deux r des mots *' iiT6cosable» erreur, horreory 
terreury terrible, erron^ irriter, — Arbre/' 

^' hes armies entreront mardi en campagne. — Marchez, 
rustres, marchez I ne vous endormez pas. — C'est en forgeant 
que vous deviendrez forgeron« — Mon agent a moA argent. 
Quant k moi qui n'ai point d*argent, je n'ai pas besoin d'agent. 

^ Quand un cordier, cordant, veut corder une corde> 
Pour sa corde corder, trois cordons il accorde ; 
Mais si Tun des cordons de la corde d^corde, 
Le cordon, d^cordant, fait d^corder la corde.'* 



Cris des animaux et leurs parties communes. 

Les mots qui expriment les cris des animaux (527.) et lean 
parties communes sont essentiels k connaitre. 

On dit : 



L'abeille, le bourdon et la 
mouche bourdonnenL 

L'aigle Irompette, 

L'alouette grisolle, tirelire, 

L'ane brait. 

Le buffle sauffie, beugle* 

La caille carcaiUe, margotie* 

Le canard nasilk. 

Les gros chiens aboient, 

Les petits chiens jappent. 

La cigale craqvette et chante, 

Le cochon grogne. 

La colombe et le ramierp^- 
missent, 

Le coq coqueHne et chai&te, 

Le corbeau crocuse. 

La grenouille coasse, 

Le crocodile lamente^ 

Le dindon glougkmte, 

L'^lephant barite. 

L'^pervier, le lapin et le re- 
nard glapissent. 

Lie faon rdle. 

Le hibou hue. 



L'hirondelle gazauUle. 
La huppe puptUe, 
Le lion rugit, 

Le loriot, le merle et le ser- 
pent sifflenL 
Le milan kuiL 
Le moineau pipie, 
Le paon braiUey criaiUe. 
Le perroquet cause. 
La piejacassei coquette. , 
Le pigeon raucaule. 
La poule glausse. 
Les petits pouleis piaulent. 
Le rossignol ramage, 
Le sanglier gromdle. 
Le taureau mugit et beugle, 
Le tigre raugue. 
Le chat jniaule. 
Le loup hurle. 
Le li^vre crie. 
La brebis bile, 
Le cheval hennit, 
Le pourceau grogne. 
La vache beugle^ etc. 
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On dit : 

Le/>teef d'un cheval, d'un boeuf, d'un veau, d*un cerf, d*un 
chameau, d'un 616phant, d'un mouton, d'un cochon, d'une 
ch^vre; et de tous les animaux chez lesquels cette partie est 
de corne. 

ILapatte d'un ehien, d'un chat, d'un li^vre, d'un lapin, d'an 
loup, d'un lion, d'un ours, d'un singe, d'un rat, d'une grenouille, 
d'un pinson, de tous les oiseaux qui ne sent pas oiseaux de 
proie, et en g6n6ral de tous les animaux chcz lesquels cette 
partie n'est pas de corne. 

Les serves de I'aigle, du vautour, et de tous les oiseaux de 
proie. 

La bouche d'un cheval, d'un chameau, d'un ane> d'un mulet, 
d'un boeuf, d'un 61§phant. 

La gueule d'un brochet, d'un crocodile, d'un 16zard, d une 
carpe, d'une truite, d'un serpent, d'une vipere, d'un lion, d'un 
tigre, d'un chien, d'un loup, d'un chat. 

Le bee d'un perroquet, d'une hirondelle, en un mot de tons 
les volatiles. 

Le groin d'un cochon. 

Le museau d'un renard, d'une belette. 

Le mufie d'un cerf, d'un taureau, d'un boeuf^ d'un lion, d'un 
tigre, d'un leopard. 

Les defenses d'un 616phant, d'un sanglier. 

La tete d'un lion, d'un cheval, d'un mouton, d'un oiseaa, 
d'un poisson, d'une mouche, d'un serpent 

La hure d'un sanglier, d'un brochet, d'un saumon, d'un 
loup. 

Le hois d'un cerf. 

La come d'un rhinoceros. 

Les OS d'une baleine, \os d'une s^che« 

Les aretes d'un brochet et de tout autre poisson. 

On dit qu'un animal a des pwds^ lorsque les membres qui snpportent son 
corps ont la partie inf^rieure terminee par de la come, comma cela se le- 
marque chez le cheval, Tane, le bceuf, le mouton, le bouc, Fel^phant, etc 
Quand cette partie est form^ par des doigts pourvus d'ongles ou de griffes, 
on la \sxixamt patte. Les lions, les loups, les chiens, les chats, les souris, 
etc., ont de&pattes, De sorte que les parties inf^rieures de certains ani- 
maux, lesquelles, par leur conformation, ^tablissent le plus de ressemblanee 
entre ces animaux et I'homme, ont pr^cisement re9u le nom qu'on ne vent 
pas appliquer a ces memes parties dans Tespece humaine. — ^Dictionnaire 

CRITiaUE. 
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Monnaies franqaises. 

En France, Targent se compte ^ds francs ; le franc se divise 
en cent parties qu'on appelle centimes, ou le centieme d'un 
franc ; un sou vaut cinq centimes ; un gros sou ou d6cime 
vaut dix centimes ou deux sous. Nous avons en argent: 
1^ des pieces de cinq francs, ou cent sous ; 2° des pidces de 
deux francs, ou quarante sous; 3^ des pieces d*un franc^ 
ou vingt sous, ou cent centimes ; ^^ des pieces d*un demf- 
franc, ou dix sous, ou 50 centimes; et 5° des pieces d'un quart 
de franc, ou cinq sous, ou 25 centimes. Nous avons en or 
des pieces de quarante francs et des pieces de vingt francs. 

Le tableau suivant contient toutes les mesures 16gales dont 
on se sert aujourd'hui en France, et offre ^ T^l^ve intelligent 
des details aussi utiles qu'int^ressants. 

TABLEAU DES MESURES Ll^GALES DE FRANCE, 

Lois <?» 18 germinal an Hi*, et du AJuWet 1837. 
(Extrait de TAnnuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, Paris.) 



Noms sysiAnatiqties. 

Myriaraetre f 

Kilometref 

Hectometre t 

D^cametref 



MESURES DE LONGUEUR. 

Valeur/ranpaise, 

Dix mille metres 

Mille metres 

Cent metres 

Dix metres 



English value. 
6-2138 miles. 
1093-633 yards. 
109-3633 yards. 
10-93633 yards. 



* De la r^publique fran^ aise. La premiere ann^e de cette ere commen9a 
le 22 septembre 1792. L'ann^ r^publicaine ^tait ^vis^e en douze mois 
^gaux de trente jours chaeun ; apres les douze mois, suivaient cinq jours 
pour completer I'ann^e ordinaire, et quelquefois ?ix, selon que la position 
de Tequinoxe le comportait, afin de maintenir la coincidence de Tannde 
civile avec les mouvements celestes. Ces jours n'appartenaient h, aucun 
mois. lis se nommaient jours compl^mentaires ; et I'ann^e qui en avait six 
se nommait aextile : elle arrivait tous les quatre ans comme Tannic bissextile 
dans Tancien calendrier, et 11 y en avait de roeme trois d'omises en quatre 
cents ans. 



Les noms des mois ^talent : 

Vendemiaire I 
Brumaire > Automne. 



Frimaire 

Nivose 

Pluviose 

Ventose 



l-Hiver. 



Germinal 

Roreal 

Pralrial 

Messidor "I , 
Thermidor l>£te. 
Fructidor J 



> Printemps. 



[Ces mois 



t See Note 549, page 384. 
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Nom» $y8timatipies. 
MixBX 



Decimetre t 

Centiiiidtrsi* 

Mimmetret 



I •••»«••• 



Hectare 

AKBf... 



Centiare. 



VmU fondameniak des 
poith et nuamret, Dix- 
miniomeine pwtie da 
quart du mmdien ter- 
restre*. 

Dixi^me du m^re 

Centieme du metre 

Milfieme du metre 

MESITUCS A6BAI&BS. 

Cent ares^ou 10,000 metres 

carres. 
Cent metres carr^s,carT^ de 

dix metres de cdt6. 

Centieme de I'are, ou metre 
carr^. 



English vahte. 
3*2808992 feet, or 
1-093623 yard (ot 
about 3 feet 3} in- 
ches). 

3-937079 indies. 
0-393708 indu 
0-03937 inch. 



2-471153 acres. 

0H)98846 it)od (or 
about 119^ square 
yards). 

1-196033 square yard. 



MESTTasS DK CAPAGIxft 

pour lea liquidea et lea matiires sichea. 



EiloUtre... 
Hectolitre 
Decalitre 



Litre f.. 
Decilitre, 



Mine Ktres 
Cent litres 
Dix litres.. 



Decimetre cube 
Dixieme du litre 



D^castere 
STiaaf... 
D^stere 



IfBSUBES DE SOLIDITX. 

Dix st^s 

Metre cube 

Dixieme du st^re 



220*09668 gallons. 
22-009668 gaUons. 
2-2009668 gallons, 
r 0-2200967 gal., or 
1 1-760773 pint^ 
II 0-17608 pint. 



353*1658 cubic feet 
35-31658 cubic feet 
3-53166 cubic feet 



Ces mois se divisaient aussi en trois parties ou Decades, chacone de cBx 
jours ; on les nommait : 

Primidi. Sextidi. 

Doodi. Septidi. 

Tridi. OctidL 

Quartidi. NonidL 

Qnintidi. DicADi, 

Le jour ^ait divis^ en dix parties, que Ton nommait keurea, et la noa- 
Telle heure etait divis^ en dix parties ^gales, chaque partie en dix autres, 
ainsi de suite jusqu'k la plus petite portion commensurable de la dur^. 

* Le m^tre est la dix-mUlionieme partie du pole a I'^uateor (2250 
lieues, compt^ sur le m^ridien de Paris). II vaut 3 pieds pouce ll-i%AAf 
lignes des andennes mesures {or equal to 39*37079 English inches). L'^talon 
prototype en platine, d^pos^ aux Archives le 4 messidor an vii, donne la 
longueur legale du m^e quand il est a la temperature z^ro du thermom^tre 
centigrade. 

t See Note 549, page 384. % Or about If pint 
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Norm tytt^matiqueg. 



KlLOGRAMMS 



Hectogramme 

Decagramme.. 
Gramme^ 



D^gramme . 
Centigramme. 
Milligramme. 



FOID8. 

Mille kilogrammes, poids 
da metre cabe d'ean et 
dn tonnean de mer. 

Cent IdlogrammeSy qmntal 
m^tiiqae. 

Mille grammes. Poids dans 
le vide d'nn decimetre 
cube d'eau distill^ a la 
temperature de 4** centi- 
gradesf (or 39° 12' Fah- 
renheit). 

Cent grammes 

Dix grammes 

Poids d'nn centimetre cube 
d'eau a 4** centigrad< 



Dixieme du gramme 
Centteme du gramme 
Millieme du gnunme 



EitgBthvahie, 
19-7 cwt. 



1-97 cwt. 

2*6803 lb. troy, or 
2-2052 lb. avoirda. 
pois*. 



{ 



Fbanc§ (seep. 63). 

D^dme • 

Centime 



3*2 ousces troj. 
3*52 oz.aYoirdopots. 
6*43 pennyweights tr. 

{15'438 grains troy. 
0*643 pennyweight. 
0-0322 ounce troy. 
1*5438 grain troy. 
0*15438 gram troy. 
0*015438 grain troy. 

MONNAIB. 

Cinq grammes d'argent, an titre de 9 Hhrtffm^ 

de fin. 
Dixieme du franc. 
Centieme du franc. 

[Note. As previously mentioned, page 381, accounts are kept in Rnnoe 
in francs, each of 10 decimes or 100 centimes. The modem gold coins 
are pieces of 40 fr. and 20 fr. The silver coins are 5 fr., 2, 1, \ and \ fr. 
The copper coios are 1 dedme, or 2 sous, pieces of 5 centimes, or 1 sou, 
and of 1 centime.] 

* Or about 2 pounds 3 ounces and 5 drams avoirdupoU. 

f L'^talon prototype en platine, depose aux Archives le 4 mesaidor 
an vii, donne, dans le vide, le poids legal du kilogramme. 

Note. In France the thermometers in use are Reaumur's and the Centi- 
grade, in both of which the freeadng point of water is the zero of the scale ; 
and the distance between the freezing and boiling points is in Reaumur's 
divided into 80 equal parts, and io the centigrade into 100. 

The zero point of Fahrenheit's (the thermometer used in Eng^d) is 
32 demes below the fr-eezing point of water, and, since the boiling point 
is 21#, the interval is divided into 180 equal parts. 

We have tiien the ftdlowing proportion, which will enable us to reduce 
one of these scales to another : 

r-32 : C° : Bf :: 180 : 100 : 80 

or 9 : 5:4 
T" — 32, C, R°, bdng sui^osed to indicate the same temperature in fb» 



t See Note 549, page 384. 

§ Franc, du latin Pranctf nom du peuple tudesque qid ssiWSCT&.\ib.^^wSSsu 
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549. Note. It will be perceived by the above table that the terms rued 
in the French metrical system are five principal, with four to express, in- 
crease and five to express decrease. 

The five principal are, for long and square measure, the mktre, from the 
Greek word/ierpov {metrori)^ measure ; for land measure, the are^ from the 
Latin word area*t a field ; for wood, the stire, from the Greek word (fTC' 
peos (8tereos)f solid ; for measure oif capacity, the litre, from the Greek 
word \irpa (Uira), a pound weight ; and for weights, the gramme, from 
the Greek word ypafifidpiov (grammarion), the 24th part of the ounce 
among the ancients. 

The four terms which express increase are — 

Deca, 1 « r dcKa {deka), ten ; l ^ <» f tenfold. 

Hecto, l^ iu I GKarov {ekaton)^ hundred; 15 .*5 , ^^® hundredfold. 
Kilo, I S 22 I x''^'^^*' {chilioi), a thousand; | S &' ^^^ thousandfold. 
Myria, J^^ (./ivptot (mttrfot), ten thousand; J *« [ten thousandfold. 

The three terms which express decrease are — 

?^^i'. IfromtheJ^^T'*^"^ A A \ and it J !S^ J.^''*? P?5*- ^ 
Centi, > T ^- \ centum, a hundred; > . „fi«„i the hundredth part 

Milli, J ^*^"* ImUle, a thousand ; J s»8°"^«s [the thousandth part. 

The names of all weights and measures are_ formed by a union of one of 
the principal terms {mHre, are, stire, Utre^or gramme) with one of in- 
crease or decrease. Kilogramme, for example, is kilo (lOOOfold) and 
gramme, and signifies 1000 grammes. Decimetre is deci (the 10th psort) 
and m^tre, and signifies the tenth part of a metre. Decametre is deea 
(tenfold) and metre, and signifies ten metres, etc. 

With great ingenuity the contrivers of the French system of weights and 
measures took from the Greek language the terms deca, hecfo, kilo and 
myria to express increase, and from the Latin the correspondijig terms 
deci, centi, and miiU to express decrease. 



MODULES DE LETTRES. 

Les principales formes a observer dans une lettre sent :^- 

1° L'adresse: — 

Monsieur, 

Monsieur Charles D * * * f, 

Hotel Meurice, 

rue Rivoli, 
a Paris. 

2** Le corps de la lettre : — 

Londres, ce 15 d^cembre 1844. 
Monsieur, 

J'ai appris avec plaisir que vous avez public unfl 
nouvelle Edition de votre grammaire. 

* From which are derived the French word a>r«,and the English wordorep. 
t Or simply : A mowtieur Charles D * * *, etc., without the repetition ol 
Monsieur. 
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3° La souscription : — 

J'ai rhonneur d'etre. 

Monsieur, 
"Votre tres-humble et tres-obeissant serviteur, 

Gaultier Legendre, 

Les billets s'ecrivent souvent a la troisieme personne : 

M. et M"*^ Duval ont Thonneur de faire leurs compliments a mademoi- 
selle Lepelletier et de la prier de vouloir bien augmenter le petit nombre 
d'amis qu'ils reuniront chez eux h diner, mercredi procbain. On se mettra 
a table a six heures. 

Boulevard des Italiens, No. 15, 
le 2 octobre 1844. 

M^^' Lepelletier. presente ses respectueux bommages a monsieur et a 
madame Duval, et eUe ne manquera pas de se rendre a leur aimable invi- 
tation. 

Place Vendome, No^.l, 
Lundi soir. 

CORRESPONDANCE COMMERCIALE. 

Lettre de recommandation enfaveur d^unjeune komme qui 
cherche une place de commis, 

Paris, le 20 juillet 1839. 
Monsieur Dupuis, negodant a Bordeaux, 

Monsieur Richard Delsert, qui depuis six ans a travaill^ dans 
notre comptoir a notre enti^re satisfaction, aura Thonneur de 
vous remettre la presente lettre. 

Le d^sir d^etendre ses connaissances a seul pu Tengager a 
quitter notre maison, et a chercher une place dans votre ville, 
ou il veut se familiariser avec le commerce maritime. Loin de 
nous opposer a ses desirs, nous nous faisons un plaisir, et meme 
un devoir, de contribuer autant qu'il est en nous a lui faire 
atteindre son but. 

Nous pouvons lui rendre le t^inoignage^ que nous perdomi 
en lui un homme qui s'est acquis notre attachement tant par 
un esprit distingu^ que par son zdle pour nos int6rdts, et par 
la codduite la plus irr^prochable. 

Ses talents le rendent particulierement propre a la corres^ 
pondance : il joint a une beUe ^riture, un style 6pistolaire 
^I6gant et correct. Outre sa langue maternelle, le fran9ais, 
qu'il possdde parfaitement» il parle et 6crit avec beaucoup de 
facility J'aUemand.tst Taoglaia. II est trds-habile dans lat^ww^ 
de» JivceSr. et ii*i^ pds sans connaiasaneeft d«cQ&\^ '^^\>C\^ ^"^ 
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marchandises. S'il voiis 6tait possible de Femployer dans voire 
comptoir, il trouverait non-seulement une place conforine a 
ses d^sirs, mais encore des chefs qui, nous en sommes siirs, lui 
accorderaient leur bienveillance. 

Tout ce que vous voudrez bien faire en faveur de noire re- 
command6, nous le regarderons comme une marque de votre 
i^miii6 pour nous, et vous en serous vivemeni reconnaissants. 

Agrlez, monsieur, Tassurance de noire consid6ration tres- 
di8tingu6e. 

Eitgen^ Morel et comp. 



Letlre de recommandcUion en faveur du chefd^un insHiui 

commercial, 

Strasbourg, le 18 mars 1844. 
Messieurs Bachelier, n^gociants a Marseille. 

La pr^senie lettre vous sera remise par monsieur Lefevre, 
chef d'un institut commercial qu'il a cr^6 dans notre ville. 

Accompagn6 de ses 61dves, il se rend dans vos contr^es, 
tant pour leur procurer un d61assement ssdutaire que poor 
aj outer a leurs oonnaissances en leur faisant visiter les ita- 
blissements int^ressanis de votre ville et des enviirons. 

Permettez-nous de vous recommander M. Lefdvre d'une 
mani^re toute particuli^re, et de vous prier de contribuer, 
en ce qui d^pendra de vous, messieurs, k Fagr^ment et i 
Futility de son voyage. Son but nous parait trop utile pour 
que nous ne d^irions pas vivemeni qu'il puisse I'atteindre. 
Nous avons done pens6 ne pouvoir mieux lui aider qu'en vous 
Tadressant, en appelant sur lui tout votre int^r^t. 

Cet int^r^i, nous le r^clamons aussi pour son 6tablissement : 
le talent avec lequel il le dirige, et la m^thode a la fois neuve 
et facile qu'il suit, ont fait faire ^ tons ses 61dves des progres 
aussi surs que rapides. 

Si done Toccasion se pr^entait de favoriser son entreprise^ 
Yous nous obligeriez beauooup en y songeant. 

Veuillez agr^er, avec nos remerciments pour les bona oflfices 
que vous rendrez a notre recommand6, Tassurance de la con- 
«id6ratiQn distingu^e avec laquelle nous avons Thonneur d'etre, 

Messieurs, 

Vos trds-humbles 

et trds-ob6issants serviteutt, 
AuqusU Delamgm ei cow^^i 
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Ciradaire dmne Moaiii en commandite* 

Psrii, le l*' mai 1839. 
Messiean Hamilton et C^, i Londres. 

Measiears, 

Encoarag^ par les avantages que pr^sente notre 
place poar les affiuies eo commissioo, dous avoiis pris la resfo- 
latioo de former an etabUssement de ce genre, dans kqoei 
monsieor Louis Delacroix h, Rooen a pris on int^r^ conune 
commanditaire. 

Xoos gererons nos affsures sons la raison de Deiamare et 
VilleneaTe. 

Conform^ment an Tcen de la loi, nous aTons depos^ an grefie 
du tribunal de commerce de cette ville un extrait de notre 
contrat de soci^t^ P^ ce eontrat, monsieur Ddacrmx s'est 
engage ^ nous foumir un fonds de guatre eeni miUefirmet. 

Ce capital, reuni a celui que nous Tcrsons en notre qualite 
d*asBocies solidaires, nous parah suffisant pour que nous puis- 
sions nous livrer ^ la conmiission dans toute son ^tendue. 

Connaiasant ks ressources de notre place, nous sanrons pro- 
fiter, dans llnt^ret de nos correspondants, de tons les avantages 
qu*eUes nous presentent. La confiance que nous accordent 
nos commanditaires doit tous tee un siir garant que nous ne 
serous pas indignes de la Tdcie. 

Veuillez prendre note de nos s^naturesy et agr6er Fassunuice 
de notre parfiute estime. 

IMamareet VtUetuwte. 

Signature de notre neur Fr^d^rie Ddamare : 

Delamanet FtlZsMvee. 

Signature de notre ^ur Jules ViDeneuTe : 

JMamareei VtUetuwte. 

Ciradaire de run des eommamdiiahesy tmppUaiaU a la UOre 



Bouea, le 10 mai 1839. 

Messieors Hamilton et O, k Londres. 

MessienrSy 

Xai rhonneor de tovs oonfirmer le eootenu de 
la circulaire de messi^irs Ddamare et YiDeneiiTe, et de toos 
recommander d'une manidie partieulidie knr ^tabltssement, 
dans lequd je suis intereai^^ en quality de eommaDdofluHa^^^^oos 
mie UHame6efmaireeeKiimUkframet^QpAY^\ixsyaL 
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L'un d*eux, monsieur Delamare, a travaill6 pendant quins^e 
ans dans ma maison, et s'y est form6 k tous les genres d'afl^ires 
commerciales. H s'est principalement distingu6 par ses con- 
naissances et par son amour pour le travail. Je fais en lui une 
perte difficile a r6parer ; c'est un temoignage d*estime que je 
me plais a lui rendre. 

Son associ^y monsieur Villeneuve, n*est pas moins familiarise 
av.ec les affaires. Par un long sejour a Hambourg, ^ Bordeaux 
et a Londres, oii il a travaille dans des maisons distlngu^es, 
il s'est acquis des connaissances solides et des relations qui 
teront tr^-u tiles au nouvel 6tablissement. 

Les principes d*honneur et de probite qui les aninaent tous 
deux me sont un sur garant qu'ils se montreroqt dignes de la 
confiance qu'on leur accordera, et qu*iis mettront tous leurs 
soins k S€rvir les int^rets de leurs correspondants. 

Agr^, messieurs, Tassurance de m$i consideration dis- 
tingu6e. 

Louis Deliicroix. 



modIxes de lettres de change, pro- 

MESSES, QUITTANCES, etc. 

Paris, ce 26 septembre 1844. Bon pour F. 3590, 50'. 

Au 15 octobre prochain, payez par cette seule de change, 
k I'ordre de monsieur £lie de Beaumont, la somme de trois 
mille cinq cent quatre-vingt-dix francs, cinquante ce^timesi, 
valeur dont, suivant notre avis de ce jour, vous d^biterez le 
compte de vos d§vou^ senriteurs, 

Firmin Didoty frdres, 
Imprimeurs de Tlnstitat et libraires, 
rue Jacob, Jfo. 5^. 
A monsieur Gustave Otte, 
agent de messieurs Didot et C", 
aLondces. 

Accept^e pour la somme de tfois mille cinq cent 

quatre-ving^i^x francs, cinquante centimes. 
Payable le 15 octobre prochain. 

Gmtave Otte. 
Londres, le 29 septembre 1844. 
Retour sans frais. — ^Motifs du refiis, S.V.P. 



Paris, le 24 aoilt 1844. Bou pour i6250. 

A vue {<m k dix, quinze, etc. jours de vue) payez (au il 
vous plfiira payer) par cette premidre de change (If^ seconde. 
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cm la troisieme, etc. ne F^tant) a Tordre de messieurs V^ Luc, 
Callaghan et fiis, la somme de deux cent cinquante livres 
sterling valeur re^ue comptant (an en marchandises) que 
passerez sans ou suivant Tavis de 

Charles Rollin* 
A messieurs Puget et Comp., 
k Londres. 

Cherbourg, le 18 jaovier 1845. B. P. 10,000 francs. 

A deux mois de date payez d monsieur Gaspard Lourmand 
ou a son ordre, la somme de dix mille francs valeur re^ue 
comptant et que passerez en compte, suivant Favis de 

Richard Martineau. 
A messieurs Lafitte et C*S 
rue Lafitte, k Paris. 

NoTA. Les endossements s'ecrivent ainsi : — 

Payez a Tordre de monsieur Dessume, valeur re^ue comptant. 

Cherbourg, le 5 fevrier 1845. 

Gaspard Lourmand. 

Payez h. Tordre de monsieur Charles Deveau, valeur re^e* 

Londres, le 10 fevrier 1845. 

Ch, Desmme, etc. 



Orleans, le 27 avril 1842. B. P. 775f. 80c. 

Au 24 juin prochain, jc payerai a monsieur Desvilliers, n6« 
gociant a Nantes, ou a son ordre, la somme de sept cent soi- 
xante-quinze francs et quatre-vingts centimes, valeur re^ue en 
marchaudises (especes ou de toute autre maniere) dudit sieur. 

Robert IHdier, 



Londres, le 12 fevrier 1837. 
J'ai re^u de messieurs Hankey et Comp. la somme de 
douze livres sterling et quinze schellings pour solde de 
compte. 

£12 : 1 3s. Joseph Michaud. 

Versailles, le 30 novembre 1839. 
Re9u de {ou Je reconnais avoir re^n de) madame V* Mel- 
notte, proprietaire a Lyon, la somme de d^ux mille cinq cents 
francs que je lui avals pretee. 

2500/. A\]bcrt "BrwwsJU 
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Exercises on the commerddl suf^ects given ahaoe* 

Translate into French :— 

Havre, 1st September, 1839. 
Wm. Austen^ Esq.^ London, 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that / have opened^ 
a hotise'^ in this town for the purpose of transacting general 
commission business^, 

A long experience, an unblemished character *y and the funds 
necessary for this undertaking^ unll, I trusty recommend me^ ta 
your confidence. Anticipating an early opportunity of proving 
to you how much I am worthy ofit^y 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant"', 

A. Leli^vre,^&. 

Marseilles, Ist December, 1839. 
Messrs. Goldsmith and Co., London. 

Gentlemen, — We have the honour to inform^ you of our 
establishment under thejlrm^ of Paoli and Lecoinfe. 

Although we are preferably devoted to inland produce 'o, we 
will take charge of any affairs of importance which may be en* 
trusted to our care^^. 

The experience of several years and strict punctuality willy 
we trust, make us worthy of the confidence of those who may be 
pleased to honour us unth their commands ^\ We solicit yours, 
and request your noticing the signatures of your humble and 
obedient servants. 

Signature of C. Paoli : — Paoli and Lecointe. 
Signature of P. Lecointe : — Paoli and Lecointe. 

Liverpool, 18th June, 1844. 
Messieurs Philippe Baudouin and C**^, Havre. 

Gentlemen, — By order and on account ^^ of Messrs. Bour- 
dillon of Rouen, we have shipped^^ on board L*Esp4rance, 
captain Jean Bart, who is to sail from our port for Havre on 

the 20th inst., twenty bales of cotton, amounting to • 

pounds sterling. We send you hereto annexed the bill of 
lading ^^ signed by the said* captain, and beg you will effect 
the insurance to the best advantage of our friend at Rouen, 

* En style de pratique, de formule, dit se joint aux articles, aux pronoms 
et a quelques adverbes : Ledit tel. Ladite maison. Audit lieu, Mondit 
seigneur. Sondit procds-verbal. Susdit, 
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\vith whom 1/au tvill settle ^^ your disbursement in this business. 
We have yet remaining a cargo of the same nature ^^ t6 forward 
to you in a few weeks, and we request of you in dice time^^ 
to take the trouble of having it likewise insured in your town. 
We remain, Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servants, 

William Thompson and Co, 

Answer, 

Havre, 20th Jane, 1844. 

Messrs. William Thompson and Cb., Liverpool. 

We have been favoured with yours of the 18th inst., con- 
taining a bill of lading for twenty bales of cotton, which you 
have placed to the account of Messrs. Bourdillon of Rouen, 
on board the ship L'Espdrance, Captain Jean Bart, and the 
insurance whereof ^ou leave to us^^. We have lately effected 
this insurance, and shall immediately acquaint our said friends 
at Rouen with it, informing them at the same time of the 
premium we have paid. We shall follow the same course^ 
with what remains to be transmitted; and the moment we 
receive advice from you, we will attend to it with equal 
care. 

In the meantime, we remain. 

Your most obedient servants, 

Philippe Baudouin and Comp. 



£350 : 10*. 6d. London, 14th May, 1845. 

Two months after date, please to pay Messieurs Bainbridge 
and Co. or order, the sum of three hundred and fifty pounds 
ten shillings and sixpence, and place the same to the ac- 
count of 

To William Baker, Esq., Richard Jones. 

Calais. 



£157 : 7*. lie?. Bristol, 27th September, 1843. 

Three nibnths after date we promise to pay to the order of 
M. Jean Caillard the sum of one hundred and fiflby-seven 
pounds seven shillings and elevenpence for value received. 

Hingray and Lawson. 
Payable at the Bristol Bank. 
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VERSIONS OR FREE EXERCISES 
To be translated into Freiuih, 



biographical sketches. 

CoRNEiLLE. — He was the first dramatic BxxHtkox of eminence^ among 
the French. To many defects he joins beauties of the first order; 
and although he did not possess the pure and delicate taste of Radiiej 
being inferior to the latter in painting the softer^ passions, he possessed 
more fire and more majesty. The flights^ of his imagination are 
sublime; the heroes whose pictures he delineates^ are truly gr^t; 
and his masterpiece, the "Cid/' toUl ever remain on the^ French. 
stage a fine monument of his genius. 

Racine. — He studied early and with care the Greek tragic poets, 
and perfected his taste after^ that reading. I'his poet is remanable 
for the elegance of his style, and for the art with which he delineates* 
the softer passions. His poetry is highly harmonious, correct and 
graceful^. He is reproached with too much sameness ^ in the intriguie 
of his plays, and in the character of his heroes ; but the beauties he 
displays are so far^ superior to his defects that he is allowed^ the 
first rank among the French tragic poets, which is, however, don^ 
tested"^ by Voltaire. Racine's son has supported^ the glory of his 
father; his poem on^ Religion contains passages of the greatest 
beauty ; his Odes are much esteemed, and some of them^ worthy of 
J.-B. Rousseau. 

MoLi^RE. — It is a received opinion that Moli^re's comedies sur- 
pass the best performances^ of that kind among the Ancients; and 
Voltaire calls him the best comic poet that ever existed. The fer- 
tility of his genius is astonishing: he spent^ the greater part of his 
life in writing comedies, both^ in prose and* verse, which were much 
applauded. His talents were not confined^ to composition only, for 
he was also an eminent actor. His last comedy was the Hypochon- 
driac, or Le Malade imaginaire. Whilst Moli^re was performing the 
principal character of that play, and pretending to be dead\ he was 
seized with an illness, of which he died the next day. 

La Fontaine. — -As a fabulist he has surpassed every other writer, 
and the name of " the inimitable La Fontaine " has been given him by 
common consent^. His fables are perfectly natural, without tlie least 
affectation, and replete wiih^ wit. He was a man of extreme sim- 
plicity of manners ; full of candour and probity ; but in society 
always absent ^ and thoughtful, so much so* that he often spoke to 
his friends without knowing them. Madame de S^vign6, herself a 
distinguished writer of his time, used to say that his fables resembled 
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a pottle of strawberries, of which we commence by picking out^ the 
best and finish by eating them all. 

BoiLEAU Desprkaux. — A (275.) member of the French Academy, 
and one of the most celebrated poets of the age of Louis XIV. He 
is the Juvenal of the French, and in his satires far superior to the 
Roman writer in point of^ delicacy and chasteness of style. His 
productions gained him^ great reputation, particularly his " Art of 
Poetry," his " Epistles," and his " Lutrin. No French poet has 
been so correct in his style, and few equal him in strength and har- 
mony. He has written some ** Odes," but they are inferior to those 
of J.-B. Rousseau. It has been said of him, that his verses will be 
read even when the language is obsolete^y and will be the last ruins 
of it. 

Cr6billon. — Although inferior to his great dramatic rivals Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Voltaire, he opened a new path^, in which he 
succeeded well. Comeille had astonished the mind by the sublimity 
of his thoughts, Racine had moved the heart, and Cr^billon struck it 
with terror. When Crdbillon was received at the French Academy, 
they applauded, in his discourse on the occasion, the truth of the 
following line : 

** Aucun fiel n'a jamais empoisonne ma plume." 

Madame Deshoulikres. — Three French poets have distinguished 
themselves in pastoral poetry ; Deshoulikres, Segrais, and Fontenelle. 
The last-mentioned, however, did not possess the simplicity so natural 
to that style ; and Segrais, with more poetical talent, had not so pure 
a diction as Madame Deshoulikres. Among her *< Idyls," there are 
some of the greatest merit. 

Destouches. — ^This dramatic tvriter ranhttfar below^ the favourite 
of Thalia, the keen* and witty Moli^re ; yet one of his comedies, 
" Le Glorieux," would do honour to that sreat writer himself, and 
is looked upon^ as one of the best plays in tne French language. 

RoLLiN. — Rector of the University of Paris, he caused letters to 
flourish^ under his administration, and revived the study of the 
Greek. His principal works are, " A Treatise on the manner of 
studying and teaching the Belles-lettres," and an "Ancient History." 
They have obtained universal approbation, and are translated into 
several languages. 

Marmontel. — Secretary to the French Academy, well known by 
the variety of his literary productions, and admired for the vigour and 
delicacy of his genius. He wrote the ''Literary Observer," the 
" Charms of Study," the " Elements of Literature," a French trans- 
lation of Lucan*8 Pharsalia^, and several tragedies ; but his fame rosts 
principally upon his " Moral Tales " and " Beb'sarius." Never has 
wisdom appeared more amiable than in these charming productioicc^. 
Marmontel died in the year 1799. TVaee ^«ax% Att^totfe \aak ^^-^l&v^ 
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being nommated^ to the Legislature, he went to the Electoval As- 
sembly, and, thanking his feUow-citizens for this mark of respect, he 
said to them, '* You behold, my friends, a body enfeebled by age, but 
the heart of an honest man never grows old^, 

Thomas. — A (275.) member of the French Academy : he is known 
by various^ works, but more particularly by his Eulogies, the subject 
of which is taken from all nations. His " Eulogy of Marshal Saxe" 
was crowned by the French Academy. His style has been much 
criticised, but among his productions there are some of the greatest 
merit. 

La Harpe. — He was an author of varied talents, an (273.) orator, 
critic, poet, and dramatic writer. His dramatic pieces have consi- 
derable merit; his poems gained^ several prizes from different Aca-^ 
demies : his Eulogies of F^nelon, Racine, and Charles the Fifth'^ have 
been much admired ; but his principal work is a " Complete Coarse 
of Literature." 

Voltaire. — This author is considered the most extraordinary 
genius that France ever produced; he has written, both in verse and 
prose, on almost every subject, and generally with great success. 
From his earliest youth he showed^ proofs of the acuteness^ of his 
wit and brilliant imagination ; such was the precocity of bis genius, 
that at twelve years of age his poetical essays would have done ho- 
nour to h|s riper age^» His tragedies are masterpieces : although 
below Moli^re in the comic style, his comedies are replete with wit. 
His histories of Charles XII. and Peter the Great are models of 
historical composition. His " Henriade " is a fine epic poem, in which 
all the characters are well supported, the passions skilfitUy laid open\ 
the descriptions striking, and accompanied with all the enthusiasm of 
fine poetry : the subject, however, was ill chosen, being too near our 
age ; it shackled^ his creative imagination, and destroyed the illusion 
tue indulge in when^ reading Tasso, Ariosto, Homer , and VirgW^, 
The most perfect of his writings is his fugitive poetry, in which he 
has no rival. 

BARTHiLisfY.— *He is the author of the "Travels of Anacharsis ** in 
Greece, a (275.) classical work, in which he has displayed vast eru- 
dition ; it is the fruit of thirty years* labour, and will immortalize his 
memory. He was a (273 ) member of many distinguished academies, 
and he united to profound learning, modesty, simplicity and amia- 
bility of temper. 

La BauYiiiRE. — He has displayed^ the follies of mankind and the 
manners of his age in his Caractires^ after the manner of Iheophras^ 
tus^. Their success was very great when they appeared, these cha- 
racters being not always imaginary, but drawn* after nature, and 
f) om known persons. They will always be read with pleasure. 

FiNELON. — He preached with success from the age of nineteen, 
and wrote many works which are admired for their l^auty of style ; 
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but that which has gained htm ^ the greatest reputation is his " Tele- 
machus,*' where he has displayed all the riches of the French lan- 
guage ; it is written in a lively^, simple, natural and elegant manner. 
No work had ever a greater reputation ; its fictions are well imagined, 
the moral sublime, and the political maxims it contains all tend to 
the happiness of mankind. 

Florian. — Although this author is principally known by his 
novels, his style is so elegant, and the moral in his writings so pure, 
that we do not hesitate in recommending their perusalK He has 
written some comedies with a great deal of success ; his fables are 
inferior only to those of La Fontaine ; his ** Estelle " is a pastoral equal 
to ** Galatea " ; and his " Gonzalvo of Cordova " and " Numa Pompl- 
lius" are highly^ esteemed. 

Massillon. — This divine is justly considered one of the best and 
most eloquent of French preachers. Louis XIV. once said to him, 
" When I hear other orators I am pleased with them ; but after 
havin? heard you I am displeased with myself." It is impossible to 
read his sermons without becoming better. His style is mild and 
elegant, and the eloquence of his declamation was irresistible. 

MoNTESQuiEu.-^His first literary production is entitled " Persian 
Letters," and gave proofs of a fine genius. His greatest work, the 
" Spirit of Laws," was much criticised^ but has placed its author in 
tlie first rank among political writers. Montesquieu has examined 
his subject with so much clearness and judgment, that his book 
ought rather to have been named ^ the Code of the Laws of Nations. 
His " Considerations on the Causes of the Rise and Fall^ of the 
Romans" is an excellent work. 

Bbrquin.— -This author should be particularly recommended to 
youth. In his ^*Ami des enfanU " he ofiers the most important lessons 
under the most attractive form. His works have been translated 
into all the languages of the civilized world. 

ThovghtSf Maxims^ atut other miscellaneotts sdecttons. 

Love God who made thee with all thy strength. 

Do good to all, that thou mayst keep thy friends and gain thy 
enemies. *■ 

It is right to be content with what we have, not with what we are : 
the exact reverse is the case With most men. 

What cannot courage and power do when giiided by wisdom t 

An honest man is the noblest work of God. 

Ostentation and taste are irreconcilable enemies. 

Life is a heavy burden for every man who does not know how tO 
employ himself. 

Judgment and imagination are rarely united. 

In we path of life^ we have the brilliant meteor of hope to dazzle 
tts, and behind us truths 
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llie descent of the Normans is mentioned as a fact well known. 

There are foolish things well arranged, as there are fools weO 
dressed. 

The safest asylum is the hosom of a mother. 

Where can one he happier than in the hosom of one's family ? 

The best method of all is a good master. 

An honourahle life is the best legacy a father can leave to his 
children. 

The slanderer's tongue is a poisoned dagger. 

Life is divided into three terms : that which was, which is, and 
which will be. Let us learn from the past to profit by the present, 
and from the present to live better for the future. 

Alexander often said : ^* I am not more indebted to Philip my fa^ 
ther than to Aristotle my preceptor. If I owe to the one my life, I 
am indebted to the other for virtue." 

Homer is considered the father of epic poetry ; ^schybis, of tra» 
gedy ; iEsop, of apologue ; Pindar, of lyric poetry ; and Theocritus, 
of pastoral poetry. 

Moliere has taken from Aristophanes, the comic ; from Plautus, 
iire and activity; from Terence, the picture of manners. 

The majestic eloquence of Bossuet is like a river, which carries 
everything along in its rapid course. 

It has been said of the Telemachus of the virtuous F^nelon, that 
it is the most useful present the Muses have made to mankind; for 
could the happiness of man be produced by a poem, it would he by 
that. 

He was a wise legislator, who, having given to his countrymen 
laws calculated to make them good and happy, made them swear 
not to violate any of those laws during his absence : after which, he 
went away, exiled himself from his country, and died poor in a fo- 
reign land. 

A beautiful precepts 

An all-wise Creator has ordained that, as parents watch over the 
helpless infancy of their children, so the children are to nurse the 
declining days of their parents, support the tottering steps, and ad* 
minister to the weakness of second childhood in those who admini- 
stered to their wants. 

The happy man. 

The happy man is not he whose happiness is his only care, but he 
who, with perfect resignation, leaves the care of his happiness to 
Him who made him, while he pursues with ardour the road of his 
duty. — Dr. Rkid. 

The study of Nature. 

The observation of the calm, energetic regularity of nature, the 
immense scale of her opeTallous, and the certainty with which her 
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ends are attained, tend irresistibly to tranquillize the mind, and ren- 
der it less accessible to repining, selfish and turbulent emotions. — 
W. Herschel. 

Do good for the sake of good. 

The horse, when he has run his course ; the bee, when it has made 
its honey ; and the good man, when he has done good to otherS| do 
not make a noisy boast about it, but go on to repeat the action, as 
the vine, in its season, produces new clusters again. — Caldwell. 

Equality of man$ destiny. 

The different ranks and orders of mankind may be compared to so 
many streams and rivers of running water. All proceed from an 
original small and obscure; some spread wider, travel over more 
countries, and make more noise in their passage than others ; but 
all tend alike to an ocean, where distinction ceases, and where the 
largest and most celebrated rivers are equally lost and absorbed with 
the smallest and most unknovm streams. — Bishop Hoeme. 

Early habits. 

Early habits of virtue, like new clothes upon a young and comely 
body, sit very gracefully upon a straight and well-shaped mind, and 
do mightily become it. — Wordsworth. 

Conduct in life^ 

Be rather careful of what thou dost than of what thou hast ; for 
what thou hast is none of thine, and will leave thee at thy death ; — 
but what thou dost is thine, and will follow thee to thy grave, and 
will plead for thee, or against thee, at the day of judgment. At that 
day it will be what we have done for others, rather than for ourselves, 
that will most avail us. — Caldwell. 

GraUtude, 

The famous Oriental philosopher Lockman, while a slave, being 
presented by his master with a bitter melon, immediately ate it alL 
*' How was it possible,'* said his master, " for you to eat so nauseous 
a fruit?*' Lockman replied : " I have received so many favours from 
you, that it is no wonder I should once in my life eat a bitter melon 
from your hand." This generous answer of the slave struck the 
master to such a degree that he immediately gave him his liberty. 
With such sentiments should man receive nis portion of sufierings 
at the hand of God. — Bishop Horne. 

God seen in his works. 

m 

The Sidonian servants agreed amongst themselves to choose him to 
be their king who that morning should first see the sun. Whilst all 
others were gating on the east, one aloiielooYe^ cra^^^ ^«iX% vs«fi^^ 
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admired, more mocked him, as if he looked on the feet, there to find 
the eve of the face. But he first of all discovered the L'ght of the 
sun shining on the tops of the houses. God is seen sooner, easier, 
clearer, in his operations than in his essence, — 'best beheld by reflec- 
tion in his creatures. — Fuller. 

Formation of a youthful mind. 

Men glory in raising great and magnificent structures, and find t 
secret pleasure to see sets of their own planting grow up and flourish; 
but it IS a greater and more glorious work to build up a man ; to see 
a youth of our own planting, from the small beginnings and advan- 
tages we have given him, to grow up into a considerable fortune^ to 
taKe root in the world, and to shoot up into such a height and spread 
his branches so wide, that we who first planted him may ourselva 
find comfort and shelter under his shadow* — Wordsworth. 

Reason promoted by affection, 

" Reason ought to direct us/* says Lord Chesterfield, ** but it sel- 
dom does ; and he who addresses himself simply to another man's 
reason, without endeavouring to engage his heart in his interest also, 
is no more likely to succeed, than a man who should Apply only to 
a king's nominal minister, and neglect his favourite." Tne illustra- 
tion is just and beautiful, and the observation deserves the notice of 
every one whose employment it is to win man to faith and righteous- 
ness. Dry reasoning, though ever so solid, will not do alone. — 
Bishop Horne. 

^ Lesson. 

A friend of Dean Swift one day sent him a tUrbot, as a present, 
by a servant who had frequently been on similar errands, but who 
had never received the most trifling mark of the Dean's generosity* 
Having gained admission, he opened the door of the study, and 
abruptly putting down the fish, cried very rudely : ** Master has sent 
you a turbot." '* Young man/' said the Dean, rising from his easy 
chair, « is that the way you deliver your message ? Let me teach you 
better manners ; sit down in my chair^ we will change situations, and 
1 will show you how to behave in future." The boy sat down, and 
tlie Dean, going to the door, came up to the table with a respectful 
pace» and making a low bow said : " Sir, my master presents his 
kind compliments, hopes yoU are well, and requests your acceptance 
of a small present." "Does he (335.)?" replied the boy; "return 
him my best thanks, and there 's half-a-crown for yourself." The 
Dean thus drawn Into an act of generosity laughed heartily, and 
gave the boy a crowii for his wit 

Napoleon and the British sailor. 

Whilst the French troops were encamped at Boulogne, public at* 
tention was much excited by the daring attempt at escape made by 
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an English sitilor. This person having escaped from the depdt and 
gained the borders of the sea^ the woods near which served nim for 
concealment, constructed with no other instrument than a knife, a 
boat, entirely of the bark of trees* When the weather was fair, he 
mounted a tree and looked out for the English flag ; and having at 
last observed a British cruiser, he ran to the shore with his boat on 
his back, and was about to trust himself in his frail vessel to the 
waves, when he was pursued, arrested, and loaded with chains. 
Everybody in the army was anxious to see the boat, and Napoleon^ 
having at length heard of the affair, sent for the sailor and interro- 
gated him. " You must," said Napoleon, ** have had a great desire 
to see your country again, since you could resolve to trust yourself 
on the open sea in so frail a bark. I suppose you have left a sweet*" 
heart there?" " No," said the sailor; '*but a poor infirm mother, 
whom I was anxious to see.*' ** And you shall see her," said Na- 
poleon, giving at the same time orders to set him at liberty, and td 
bestow upon him a considerable sum of money for his mother, ob- 
serving that ** she must be a good mother who had so good a son." 

Rabelais, traitor. 

Ttiis celebrated wit was once at a great distance from Paris, and 
without money to bear his expenses thither. The ingenious author 
being thus sharp set, got together a convenient quantity of brick- 
dust, and having disposed of it into several papers, wrote upon one^ 
Poison for Monsieur * i upon a second. Poison for the Dauphin f; 
and on a third. Poison for the King. Having made this provision 
for the royal family of France, he laid his papers so that nis land- 
lord, who was an inquisitive man and a gooa subject, might get a 
sight of them. The plot succeeded as he desired ; the host gave im« 
mediate intelligence to the secretary of state. The secretary pre- 
sently sent down a special messenger, who brought up the traitor to 
court, and provided him, at the king's expense, with proper accommo- 
dations on the road. As soon as he appeared he was known to be 
the celebrated Rabelais, and his powder, upon examination, being 
found very innocent, the jest was only laugned at ; for which a les» 
eminent droll would have oeen sent to the galleys. — Spectator ^ 

Dimensions of the Planets^ 

If we suppose the earth to be represented by a globe ^ foot in 
diameter, the distance of the sun from the earth will be about two 
miles ; the diameter of the sun, on the same supposition, will be 
something above one hundred feet, and consequently his bulk such 
as might be made up of two hemispheres, each alxnit the siz^ of 

* Monsieur t employ^ absolument, s'est dit de TaSn^ des fir^res da rol 
de France. 
t Voyez la note *, page 234« 
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the dome of St. Paul's. The moon will be thirty feet from as, 
and her diameter three inches, about that of a cricket-ball. Thus 
the sun would much more than occupy all the space within the moon'i 
orbit. On the same scale, Jupiter * would be above ten miles from 
the sun, and Uranus^ forty. We see then how thinly scattered 
through space are the heavenly bodies. The fixed stars would be 
at an unknown distance ; but, probably, if all distances were thus 
diminished, no star would be nearer to such a one-foot earth than 
the moon now is to us. — He well. Astronomy and General Physics. 

Motion of our Globe. 

This diurnal sphere on which we live would alone evince the power 
of its Almighty Maker. When we consider its magnitude, its daily 
rotation, its annual revolution, the rapidity of its course^ and reflect 
how vast must be the power to move this single mass, we are lost in 
amazement, and humbled under a deep sense of our own weakness. 
It was calculated by a late astronomer, that with a lever whose fiil> 
crum was six hundred miles from the earth's centre, and with a 
moving power equal to two hundred pounds in weight, or the power 
of an ordinary man, and in velocity equal to a cannon-ball, placed 
at the immense distance of twelve quadrillions of miles, it would 
require twenty-seven billions of years to move the earth one inch. 
How vain would be the united force of all the human beings that 
now people the earth to produce even this effect ! Yet our globe 
rushes onward in its course, at the rate of one thousand mnes a 
minute. But what is our earth to the planet Saturn, which is more 
than one thousand times bigger than this sphere of ours ? What is 
it to the sun, nearly a million times greater? what is it to the whole 
planetary and cometary systems ? Only one of five hundred masses. 
What is the planetary system itself? It is nothing when compared 
to the universe, — nothing to the thousands and thousands of systems, 
each enlightened b}' its sun and stars, extending through the im- 
mensity of space. From the nearest of these stars or suns our di- 
stance is not less than thirty-seven billions of miles ; and when we 
reflect that luminous bodies are discoverable by the telescope, whose 
light, if we may credit the calculations of an eminent astronomer, 
has been nearly two millions of years in reaching our globe, though 
moving at the rate of more than ten niillions of miles in a minute, 
what a conception does this give of the universe ! — Crombie. 

Most of the following extracts, as far as page 408, are taken from the 
French examination papers of the University of London : 



* Jupiter*, Planete qui est entre Pallas et Saturne, et qui fait sa revolu- 
tion aiitour du soleil en quatre mille trois cent trente-trois jours. 

t Uranus. Planete decouverte par Herschel, dont elle a porti le nom 
pendant quelque temps. 
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Praiseworthy ambitioni 

Inhere are but few men who are not ambitious of diatingtiisliing 
themselves in the nation or country where they live, and of growing 
considerable among those with whoiii they convei*8e. There is a kind 
of grandeur and respect, which the meanest and most insignificant 
part of mankind endeavour to procure in the little circle of their 
friends and acquaintance. The poorest mechanic, nay, the man ^hb 
lives upon common alms, gets him his set of adiiiirers, and delights 
in that superiority which he enjoys over those who are in some re- 
spects beneath him. This ambition, which is natural to the soul of 
man, might receive a very happy turn ; and, if it were rightly direct- 
Hdi Contribute as much to a person's advantage as it generally does 
to his uneasiness and disquiet. — Spectator. 

Education of a poet. 

Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw everything with a new pur- 
pose ; my sphere of attention was suddenly magnified : no kind of 
knowledge was to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and deserts 
for images and resemblances, and pictured upon my mind every tree 
of the forest and flower of the valley. I observed with equal care 
the crags of the rock and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and sometimes watched the 
changes of the summer clouds. To a poet nothing can be useless. 
Whatever is beautiful and whatever is dreadful, must be f&lniliar to 
his imagination : he must be conversant with all that is awfully vast 
or elegantly little. The plants of the garden, the animals of the 
wood, the minerals of the earth, and meteors of the sky, must all 
concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety : for every idea 
is useful for the enforcement or decoration of moral or religious truth ; 
and he who knows most, will have most power of diversifying his 
scenes, and of gratifying his reader with remote allusions and unex- 
pected instruction. 

But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of a poet : he 
must be acquainted likewise with all the modes of life. His charac- 
ter requires that he estimate the happiness and misery of every con- 
dition ; observe the power of all the passions in all their combina- 
tions, and trace the changes of the human mind, as they are modified 
by various institutions and accidental influences of climate or custom, 
from the sprightliness of infancy to the despondence of decrepitude. 

His labour is not yet at an end : he must know many languages 
and many sciences ; and, that his style may be worthy of his thoughts, 
must, by incessant practice, familiarize to himself every delicacy of 
speech and grace of harmony. — Johnson. 

Sublimity of conception. 

Looking over the late edition of Boileau's works, I was very mucK 
pleased with the article which he has added \.\i >kv& ti^\«^ otk. '^^ Nxw»»i- 
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lation of Longinus. He there tells us, that tbe sublime in writing 
rises either from the nobleness of the thought, the magnificence of 
the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the phrase, and that 
the perfect sublime arises from all these three in conjunction toge- 
ther. He produces an instance of this perfect sublime in four verses 
from the Athalia of Racine. When Abner, one of the chief officers 
of the court, represents to Joad, the high-priest, that the queen was 
incensed against him, the high-priest, not in the least terrified at the 
news, retiums this answer: 

" Celoi qui met un frein ^ la fiireur des flots, 
Sait aussi des m^hants arreter les complots. 
Soumis avec respect it sa volont^ sainte, 
Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d'autre crainte." 

Such a thought gives no less a sublimity to human nature than it 
does to good writing. This religious fear, when it is produced by just 
apprehensions of a Divine Power, naturally overlooks all human great- 
ness that stands in competition with it, and extinguishes every other 
terror that can settle itself in the heart of man ; it lessens and con- 
tracts the figure of the most exalted persons ; it disarms the tyrant 
and executioner ; and represents to our minds the most enraged and 
the most powerful as altogether harmless and impotent. 

There is no true fortitude which is not founded upon this fear, as 

there is no other principle of so settled and fixed a nature That 

courage which proceeds from the sense of our duty, and IVom the fear 
of offending Him that made us, acts always in a uniform manner, and 
according to the dictates of right reason. 

What can the man fear, who takes care in all his actions to please 
a Being that is omnipotent? — Addison. 

Poetry. 

Many people suppose that poetry is something to be found only in 
books, contained in lines of ten syllables, with like endings: but 
wherever there is a sense of beauty, or power, or harmony, as in the 
motion of a wave of the sea, in the growth of a flower that '^ spreads 
its sweet leaves to the air, and dedicates its beauty to the sun," — 
there is poetry, in its birth. If history is a grave study, poetry may 
be said to be a graver : its materials lie deeper, and are spread wider. 
History treats, for the most part, of the cumbrous and unwieldy masses 
of things, the empty cases in which the aflairs of the world are packed, 
under the heads of intrigue or war, in different states, and from cen- 
tury to century: but there is no thought or feeling that can have en- 
tered into the mind of man, which he would be eager to communi- 
cate to others, or which they would listen to with delight, that is not 
a fit subject for poetry. It is not a branch of authorahip : it is *' the 
stufi* of which our life is made." The rest is " mere oblivion," a dead 
letter : for all that is worth remembering in life is the poetry of it 
Poetry is that fine particle within us, that expands, rarefies, 
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i*efines, raises our whole being. . . . . i . Those of us who do not study 
the principles of poetry, act upon them all our lives, like Molidre's 
Bourgeois gentilhomme, who had always spoken prose without know^ 
ing it. — Hazlitt. 

The British Empirei 

The British Empire, exclusive of its foreign dependencies, consists 
of the islands of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the smaller islands 
contiguous and subordinate to them. Great Britain, the largest and 
by far the most important of the British Islands, is divided into the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland ; the former occupying its south- 
em, most fruitful and extensive, and the latter its northern, more 
barren, and smaller portion. After the withdrawal of the Romans 
from Great Britain, these two divisions became separate and inde- 
pendent states, between which the most violent animosities frequently 
subsisted. In consequence of the marriage of Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII. of England, to James IV. king of Scotland in 1502, 
James VI., king of Scotland, ascended the J^nglish throne upon the 
demise of queen Elizabeth in 1604. But, notwithstanding this union 
of the crowns, the two kingdoms had distinct and independent legis- 
latures till 1707, when, under the auspices of queen Anne, a legis- 
lative union of England and Scotland was completed. In many re- 
spectSy however, the institutions of the two countries still continue 
peculiar. The common law and the judicial establishments of England 
differ much from those of Scotland ; the prevailing religion and the 
church establishment of the former are also materially different from 
those of the latter ; and the manners and customs of the two coun^^ 
tries, though gradually assimilating, still preserve many distinguish- 
ing features. — M^Culloch's Statistical Account of the British Em- 
pire. 

Description of England, 

Few countries exhibit a greater variety of surface than England, 
or have been more highly favoured by nature. " Although," says 
Dr. Aikin, *' its features are moulded on a comparatively minute scale, 
they are marked with all the agreeable interchange which constitutes 
picturesque beauty. In some parts, plains clothed in the richest ver-> 
dure, watered by copious streams, and pasturing innumerable cattle, 
extend as far as the eye can reach : in others, gently rising hills and 
bending vales, fertile in corn, waving with woods, and interspersed 
with flowery meadows, offer the most delightful landscapes of rural 
opulence and beauty. Some tracts furnish prospects of the more ro- 
mantic and impressive kind; lofty mountains, craggy rocks, deep 
dells, narrow ravines, and tumblin? torrents : nor is there wanting as 
a contrast to those, scenes in which every variety of nature is a dif* 
ferent charm, the vicissitude of black barren moors and wide inani* 
mated heaths." Such is a vivid description of the general appear- 
ance of England. But the beauty and fertility of the country are not 
the only things to excite admiration ; the ixdldw^^?^ ^i ^«ei 0^ssa\.^i 
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removed alike from the extremes of heat and cold ; the multitude of 
rivers, their depth, and the facility they afford to internal navigation ; 
the vbst beds of coal and other valuable minerals hid under the sar- 
face ; the abundance and excellence of the fish in the rivers and seat- 
rounding seas ; the extent of sea-coast ; the number, capaciousness, 
and safety of the ports and bays ; and the favourable situation of die 
country for commerce ; give England advantages that are hot enjoyed 
in an equal degree by any other nation. — M^'Culloch's StaUttieal 
Account of the British Empire, 

The Land of the Free. 

I speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes Liberty com- 
mensurate with and inseparable from British soil ; which proclaims 
even to the stranger and sojourner, the moment he sets his foot upon 
British earth, that the ground on which he treads is holy, and con- 
secrated by the genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what 
complexion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African 
sun may have burnt upon him ; no matter in what disastrous battle 
his liberty may have been cloven down ; no matter with what solem- 
nities he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery ; the first 
moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god 
sink together in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; 
his body swells bevond the measure of his chains, that burst from 
around him ; and ne stands redeemed, regenerated, disenthralled, by 
the irresistible genius of Universal Emancipation ! — Curran. 

The world was made with a benevolent design. 

It is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, the water, teem 
with delighted existence. In a spring noon or a summer evening, 
on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd 
upon my view. * The insect youth are on the wing,* swarms of new- 
born flies are trying their pinions in the air. Their sportive motions, 
their wanton mazes, their gratuitous activity, their continual change 
of place without use or purpose, testify their joy and the exultation 
which they feel in their lately-discovered faculties. A bee amongst 
the flowers in spring is one of the most cheerful objects that can oe 
looked upon. Its life appears to be all enjoyment ; so busy and so 
pleased : yet it is only a specimen of insect life, with which, by rea- 
son of the animal being half domesticated, we happen to be better 
acquainted than we are with that of others. The whole winged insect 
tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their proper employments, 
and, under every variety of constitution, gratified, and perhaps equally 
gratified, by the offices which the Author of their nature has assigned 
to them. But the atmosphere is not the only scene of enjoyment 
for the insect race. Plants are covered with aphides, greedily sucking 
their juices, and constantly, aa it should seem, in the act of sucking. 
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It cannot be doubted but that this is a state of gratification : what 
else should fix them so close to the operation, and so long ? Other 
species are running about with an alacrity in their motions which 
carries with it every mark of pleasure. Large patches of ground are 
sometimes half covered with these brisk and sprightly natures. If 
we look to what the waters produce, shoals of the fry of fish frequent 
the margins of rivers, of lakes, and of the sea itself. These are so 
happy that they know not what to do with themselves. Their atti- 
tudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, their frolics in it 
(which I have noticed a thousand times with equal attention and 
amusement), all conduce to show their excess of spirits, and are 
simply the effects of that excess. Walking by the sea-side in a calm 
evening upon a sandy shore and with an ebbing tide, I have fre- 
quently remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, or rather very 
thick mist, hanging over tne edge of the water, to the height, perhaps, 
of half a yardf and of the breadth of two or three yards, stretching 
along the coast as far as the eye could reach, and always retiring 
with the water. When this cloud came to be examined, it proved to 
be nothing else than so much space filled with young shrimps in the 
act of bounding into the air from the shallow margin of the water, or 
from the wet sand. If any motion of a mute animal could express 
delight, it was this ; if they had meant to make signs of their happi- 
ness, they could not have done it more intelligibly. Suppose then, 
what I have no doubt of, each individual of this number to be in a 
state of positive enjoyment; what a sum, collectively, of gratification 
and pleasure have we here before our view ! 

The young of all animals appear to me to receive pleasure simply 
from the exercise of their limbs and bodily faculties, without reference 
to any end to be attained, or any use to be answered by the exertion. 
A child without knowing anything of the use of language, is in a high 
degree delighted with being able to speak. Its incessant repetition 
of a few articulate sounds, or perhaps of the single wprd which it has 
learned to pronounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it less pleased 
with its first successful endeavours to walk, or rather to run (which 
precedes walking), although entirely ignorant of the importance of 
the attainment to its future life, and even without applying it to any 
present purpose. A child is delighted with speaking, without having 
anything to say ; and with walking, without knowing where to ^o. 
And, pnor to both of these, I am disposed to believe that the waking 
hours of infancy are agreeably taken up with the exercise of vision, 
or perhap8, more properly speaking, with learning to see. 

But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent of creation hath 
provided. Happiness is found with the purring cat no less than with 
the plavful kitten ; in the arm-chair of dozing age, as well as in either 
the spnghtliness of the dance or the animation of the chase. To no- 
velty, to acuteness of sensation, to hope, to ardour of pursuit, auo- 
ceeds what is, in no inconsiderable degree, an equivalent for them 
all, ' perception of ease/ Herein is the exact diSet«&^^ V^V^^^is^'^^ 
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young and the uld. The young are not happy hut when enjoying plea- 
sure; the old are happy when free from pain; and this constitution suits 
with the degrees of animal power which they respectively possess. 
The vigour of youth was to be stimulated to action by impatience of 
rest ; whilst to the imbecility of age, quietness and repose become 
positive gratifications. In one important step the advantage is widi 
the old. A state of ease is, generally speaking, more attainable than 
a state of pleasure. A constitution, therefore, which can enjoy ease, 
is preferable to that which can taste only pleasure. This same per- 
ception of ease oftentimes renders old age a condition of great com- 
fort, especially when riding at its anchor after a busy or tempestuous 
life. It is well described by Rousseau to be the interval of repose 
and enjoyment between the hurry and the end of life. How far l^e 
same cause extends to other animal natures, cannot be judged of with 
certainty. The appearance of satisfaction with which most animals, 
as their activity subsides, seek and enjoy rest, affords reason to be- 
lieve that this source of gratification is appointed to advanced life 
under all or most of its various forms. In the species with which we 
are best acquainted, namely, our own, I am far, even as an observer 
of human life, from thinking that youth is its happiest season, much 
less the only happy one.— ^Paley, Natural Theology, 

A Soliloquy on the Destiny of Man. 

Fancy a man walking in some retired field, far from noise and 
free from prejudice, to debate this matter with himself, and then 
judge whether such meditations as these would not be reasonable: — 
'^I think I may be sure that neither the vegetable tribe, — ^that stone, 
that flower, that tree,— ^have any reflex thoughts ; nor do the sensi- 
tive animals, — that sheep, that ox, — seem to have any such thing, 
or but in the lowest degree, and but in respect of present objects 
only. They do not reason nor discourse, I may therefore cer- 
tainly pretend to be something much above all these things, I not only 
apprehend and consider these external objects acting at present upon 
my nerves, but have ideas raised within myself of a higher order, 
and many : I can not only represent to myself things that are, or 
have be^n, but deduce many others from them* make excursions into 
futurity, and foresee much of what will be, or at least mi^ be ; by 
0trict thmking, I had almost said, get into another world beforehand; 
and, whether I shall live in some other state after death or not, I am 
certainly a being capable of such an expectation, and cannot but be 
solicitous about it; none of which things can be said of those clods or 
those brutes. Can I then be designed for nothing further than just 
to eat, drink, sleep, walk about, and act upon this earth ; that is, to 
have no further being than what these brutes have, so far bMeneath 
me ? Can I be made capable of such great expectations, which those 
animals know nothing of (happier by far in this regard than I am, if 
we must die alike)^ only to be disappointed at last; — ^thus plac^ 
Jiiat upon the coiifines of aiiot\ieTt b^M^x >RQ!t\d^ «.wd €«d with hope% 
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of penetrating into it, and enjoying it^ only to make a short appear- 
ance here, and then to be shut out and totally sunk ? Must I, then, 
when I bid my last farewell to these walks, when I close these lld^ 
and yonder blue regions, and all this scene darken upon me and go 
out, must I then only fiimish dust to be mingled with the ashes of 
these herds and plants, or with this dirt under my feet ? Have I 
been set so far above them in life, only to be levelled with them in 
death ? " — Wollaston. 

Difficulty advanfaffeoHS, 

Difficulty is a severe instructor, set over us by the supreme ordi- 
nance of a parental guardian and legislator, who knows us better 

than we know ourselves, as he loves us better too He that 

wrestles with us, strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. 
Our antagonist is our helper. This amicable conflict with difficulty 
obliges us to an intimate acquaintance with our object, and compels 
ns^'to consider it in all its relations. It will not sufier us to be supers 
ficial. — Burke. 

Public Schools in France established by Charlemagne. 

The establishment of public schools in France is owing to Charle- 
magne, At his accession, we are assured that no means of education 
existed in his dominions ; and in order to restore in some degree the 
spirit of letters, he was compelled to invite strangers from countries 
where learning was not so thoroughly extinguished. Alcuin of £n- 

fland, Clement of Ireland, Theodulf of Grermany, were thetrqePala- 
ins who repaired to his court. With the help of these he revived a few 
sparks of diligence, and established schools in different cities of his 
empire ; nor was h^ ashamed to be the disciple of that in his own 
palace under the care of Alcuin.— Hallam. State of Europe during 
the Middle Ayes, 

foundation of the University of Paris, 

About the latter part of the eleventh century^ a greater ardour for 
intellectual pursuits began to show itself in Europe, which in the 
twelfth broke out into a flame. This was manifested in the numbers 
who repaired to the public academies, or schools of philosophy. 
None or these grew so early into reputation as diat of Paris. This 
cannot indeed, as has been vainly pretended, trace its pedigree to 
Charlemagne, llie first who is said to have read lectures at Paris 
was Remigius of Auxerre, about the year 900. For the next two 
centuries the history of this school is very obscure; and It would be 
hard to prove an unbroken continuity, or at least a dependence and 
CDnnexion of its professors. In the year 1100 we find William of 
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brilliant and h^rdy genius the University of Paris appears to be in- 
debted for its rapid advancement Abelard was almost the first who 
awakened mankind in the ages of darkness to a sympathy with in- 
tellectual excellence The resort of students to Paris became con- 
tinually greater; they appear before the year 1169 to have been di" 
vided into nations ; and probably they had an elected rector and 
voluntary rules of discipline about the same time. This however is 
not decisively proved ; but in the last year of the twelfth centorji 
they obtained their earliest charter from Philip Augustus. — Hallam. 
State of Europe during the Middle Age». 

Social Worship agreeable to the best impulses of our nature. 

Sentiments of admiration, love, and joy, swell the bosom with 
emotions which seek for fellowship and communication . The flame, 
indeed, may be kindled by silent musing ; but when kindled it must 
infallibly spread. The devout heart, penetrated with large and af- 
fecting views of the immensity of the works of God, the harmony 
of his laws, and the extent of his beneficence, bursts into loud and 
vocal expressions of praise and adoration ; and from a full and 
overflowing sensibility, seeks to expand itself to the utmost limits of 
creation. I'he mind is forcibly carried out of itself, and, embracing 
the whole circle of animated existence, calls on all above, around, 
below, to help to bear the burthen of its gratitude. Joy is too bril- 
liant a thing to he confined within our own bosoms ; it burnishes all 
nature, and with its vivid colouring gives a kind of fictitious life to 
objects without sense or motion. There cannot be a more striking 
proof of the social tendency of these feelings, than the strong pro- 
pensity we have to suppose auditors when there are none. When 
men are wanting, we address the animal creation ; and rather than 
have none to partake of our feelings, we find sentiment in the music 
of birds, the hum of insects, and the low of kine : nay, we call on 
rocks and streams and forests to witness and share our emotions.' 
Hence the royal shepherd, sojourning in caves and solitary wastes, 
calls on the hills to rejoice, and the floods to clap their hands : and 
the lonely poet, wandering in the deep recesses of uncultivated na- 
ture, finds a temple in every solemn grove, and swells his chorus of 
praise with the winds that bow the lofty cedars. And can he,, who^ 
not satisfied with the wide range of animated existence, calls for .the 
sympathy of the inanimate creation, refuse to worship with his 
fellow-men? Can he who bids ^'Nature attend," forget to ''join 
every living soul " in the universal hymn ? Shall we. suppose com-- 
panions in the stillness of deserts, and shall we overlook them 
amongst friends and townsmen? It cannot be! Social worship 
for the devout heart, is not piore a duty, than it is a real want— 
Mrs. Barbauld. 

Sketch of an English Barrister, 
How eold and dead a ^g^xxe doos au orator oflten make 4t tlM 
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British bar, holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, and 
stroking the sides of a long wig that reaches down to his middle ! 
The truth of it is, there is often nothing more ridiculous ^than the 
gestures of an English speaker ; you see some of them running their 
Hands into their pockets, as far as ever they can thrust them ; and 
others looking with great attention on a piece of paper that has no- 
thing written on it ; you may see many a smart rhetorieian turning 
his hat in his hands, moulding it into several different cocks, exami- 
ning sometimes the lining of it and sometimes the button, during 
the whole course of his harangue. A deaf man would think he was 
cheapening a beaver, when, perhaps, he is talking of the fate of the 
British nation. I remember, when I was a young man, and used to 
frequent Westminster-hall, there was a counsellor who never pleaded 
without a piece of packthread in his hand, which he used to twist 
about a thumb or a iinger all the while he was speaking : the wags 
of those days used to call it '^ the thread of his discourse," for he was 
unable to utter a word without it. One of his clients, who was more 
merry than wise, stole it from him one day in the midst of his plead- 
ing : but he had better have let it alone, for he lost his cause by his 
jest. — Addison. 

The family of Wakefield after the loss of their fortune. 

The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, consisting 
of farmers who tilled their own grounds, and were equal strangers to 
opulence and poverty. As thev had almost all the conveniences of 
life within themselves, they selaom visited towns or cities in search 
of superfluities. Remote from the polite, they still retained the pri- 
meval simplicity of manners ; and nrugal by habit, they scarce knew 
that temperance was a virtue. They wrought with cheerfulness on 
days of labour, but observed festivals as intervals of idleness and 
pleasure. They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true-love-knots on 
Valentine morning, eat pancakes on Shrove-tide, showed their wit on 
the first of April, and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. 
Being apprised of our approach, the whole neighbourhood came out 
to meet tneir minister, dressed in their fine clothes, and preceded by 
a pipe and tabor: a feast also was provided for our reception, at 
which we sat cheerfuUv down ; and what the conversation wanted 
in wit, was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping hill, shel- 
tered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a prattling river be- 
fore; on one side a meadow, on the other a green. My farm consisted 
of about twenty acres of excellent land, having given a hundred 
pounds for my predecessor's goodwill. Nothing could exceed the 
neatness of my little enclosures, the elms and hedge-rows appearing 
with inexpressible beauty. My house consisted of but one story, 
aiMl was covered with thatch, which gave it «n air of great snugness; 
the walls on the inside were nicely whitewashed^ «i^ tk^ ^As^sgo^^v^ 
WBMiertook to adorn them with pktiitei c£ ^deVt ^^ts^ ^^1?n^%- 
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Though the same room served us ibr parlour and kitchen, that ontjr 
made it the warmer. Besides, as it was kept with the utmost new- 
ness, the dishes, plates and coppers heing well scoured and all dis- 
posed in bright rows on the shelves, the eye wai^ agreeably relieved, 
and did not want richer furniture. There were three o&ier u»art- 
ments : one for my wife and me ; another for our two dau^ters 
within our own ; and the third, with two beds, for the rest of die 
children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws was regulated in the fol- 
lowing manner : by sunrise we all assembled in our common apart- 
ment, the fire being previously kindled by the servant. After we 
had saluted each other with proper ceremony, for I always thought 
fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good-breeding, without 
which freedom ever destroys friendship, we sll bent in gratitude to 
that Being who gave us another day. This duty being performed, 
my son and I went to pursue our usual industry abroad, while my 
wife and daughters employed themselves in providing breakfast, 
which was always ready at a certain time. I allowed half an boor 
for this meal, and an hour for dinner; which time was taken up in 
innocent mirth between my wife and daughters, and in philosc^hicid 
arguments between my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our labour after it 
Avas gone down, but returned home to the expecting famfly; where 
smiling looks, a neat hearth and pleasant fire were prepared for our 
reception. Nor were we without guests : sometimes fanner Fiam- 
borough, our talkative neighbour, and often the blind piper^ would 
pay us a visit, and taste our gooseberry wine; for the makmg of 
which we had lost neither the receipt nor the reputation. These 
harmless people had several ways of being good company; while one 
played, the other would sing some soothing ballad, Johnny Arm- 
strong's Last Good-night, or, The Cruelty of Barbara Allen. The 
night was concluded in the manner we began the morning, my 
youngest boys bein'g appointed to read the lessons of the day, and he 
that read loudest, distinctest and best, was to have a hal^enny on 
Sunday to put into the poor's box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, which all n^y 
sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How well soever I fancied my 
lectures against pride had conquered the vanity of my daughters, yet 
I still found them secretly attached to all their former finery ; they 
still loved laces, ribands, bugles, and catgut; my wife herself retained 
a passion for her crimson paduasoy, because I formerly happened to 
say it became her. 

The first Sunday in particular their behaviour served to mortify 
me : I had desired my girls the preceding night to be dressed early 
the next day, for I always loved to be at church a good while before 
the rest of the congregation. They punctually obeyed my directions ; 
but when we were to assemble in the morning at breakfast, down 
came my wife and danghtet«, ^xe^^^^ oxiA. m all their former spLBQ- 
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dour, tlieir hair plaistered up with pomatum, their faces patched tb 
teste, their trains bundled up into a heap behind, and rustling at 
^very motion. I could not help smiling at their vanity, particularly 
that of my wife, from whom 1 expected more discretion. In this 
exigence, therefore, my only resource was, to order my son, with an 
important air, to call our coach. The girls were amazed at the com- 
mand ; but I repeated it with more solemnity than before. " Surely, 
my dear, you jest," cried my wife, " we can walk it perfectly well ; 
we want no coach to carry us now." '* You mistake, child," return- 
,ed I, " we do want a coach ; for if we walk to church in this trim, 
the very children in the parish will hoot after us." *' Indeed," re- 
plied my wife, '* 1 alwajrs imagined that my Charles was fond of see- 
ing his children neat and handsome about him." '* You may be as 
neat as you please," interrupted I, '* and I shall love you the better 
for it ; but all this is not neatness, but frippery. These rufflings, and 
pinkings, and patchings, will only make us hated by all the wives of 
our neighbours. No, my children," continued J, more gravely 
" those gowns may be altered into something of a plainer cut, for 
finery is very unbecoming in us, who want the means of decency. T 
do not know whether such flouncing and shredding is becoming even 
in the rich, if we consider, upon a moderate cmculation, that the 
nakedness of the indigent world may be clothed from the trimmings 
of the vain." 

This remonstrance had the proper effect ; they went with great 
composure, that very instant, to cbange their dress ; and the next 
day I had the satisfaction of finding my daughters, at their own re- 
quest, employed in cutting up their trains into Sunday waistcoats for 
Dick and Bill, the two little ones ; and what was still more satisfac- 
tory, the gowns seemed improved by this curtailing. — Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

The Temptation, 

Ravenscrofl was a man, I have heard say, of all men least cal- 
culated for a treasurer. He had no head for accounts, paid away at 
random, kept scarce any books, and summing^ up at the week's end, 
if he found himself a pound or so deficient, Uest himself that it was 
no worse. 

Now Barbara's weekly stipend was a bare half-guinea. By mis- 
take he popped into her hand — a whole one. Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake. Kavenscroft 
would never have discovered it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those uncouth landing- 

E laces, she became sensible of an unusual weight of metal pressing 
er little hand. 
Now mark the dilemma. 

She was by nature a good child. From her parents and those about 
her she had imbibed no contrary influence. But then they had tau^<. 
her nothing. Poor men's smoky cabins are ivoX. ijN7w«>i% Y=^\?o«»«fc 'cJv 
moral philosophy. This little midd \iad no Vaa^iicX \» «sr\^>sQ^- '^s^sbo^ 
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she might he said to have no fixed principle. She had heard hones^ 
commended, hut neVer dreamed of its application to herselfl She 
thought of it as something which concerned grown-up people* men 
and women. She had never known temptation, or thought of pra- 
paring resistance against it. 

Her first impulse was to go hack to the old treasurer, and explrai 
to him his blunder. He was already so confused with age, besides 
a natural want of punctuality, that she would have had sqme diffi- 
culty in making him understand it. She saw that in an instant And 
then it was such a bit of money ! And then the image of a laiger 
allowance of butcher's meat on their table next day came across ner, 
till her little eyes glistened and her mouth moistened* But then 
Mr. Ravenscroft had always been so good-natured, had stood her 
friend so often. . . . But again, the old man was reputed to be worth 
a world of money. He was supposed to have fifty pounds a-year 
clear of his profession. And then came staring upon her the figures 
of her little stockingless and shoeless sisters. And when she looked 
at her own neat white cotton-stockings, which her situation made it 
indispensable for her mother to provide for her, with hard straining 
and pinching from the family stock, and thought how glad she should 
be to cover their poor feet with the same... In these thoughts she 
reached the second landing-place — the second, I mean, from the top 
— for there was still another left to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara ! 

And that never-failing friend did step in ; for at that moment a 
strength not^her own, I have heard her say, was revealed to her — a 
reason above reasoning — and without her own agency, as it seemed 
(for she never felt her feet to move), she found herself transported 
back to the individual desk she had just quitted, and her hand in the 
old hand of Ravenscroft, who in silence took back the refunded trea- 
sure, and who had been sitting (good man) insensible to the li^se of 
minutes, which to her were anxious ages ; and from that moment a 
deep peace fell upon her hearty and she knew the quality of honesty. 

A year or two's unrepining application to her duty brightened up 
the feet and the prospects of her little sisters, set the whole family 
upon their leg^ again, and released her from the difficulty of discuss- 
ing moral dogmas upon a landing-place. 

I have heard her say, that it was a surprise, not much short of 
mortification to her, to see the coolness with which the old man 
pocketed the difierence, which had caused her such mortal throes. 

This anecdote of herself I had in the year 1800, from the mouth 
of the late Mrs. Crawford, then sixty-seven years of age.— Charles 
Lamb*. 

The Vision of Mirza, 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the custom of 

* Charles Lamb was educated in Chzist's Hospital, Londoiw He died 
in 1S34, aged 59. 
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my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having washed myself aD4 
o&red up my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bag* 
dat, in order to pass uie rest of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As I was here airin? myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into 
a profound contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and passing 
from one thought to another, ** surely," said I, *' man is but a snadow^ 
and life a dream." Whilst [ was thus musing, I cast niiy eyes U^ 
wards the summit of a rock that was not far from me, where I dis- 
covered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical instru- 
ment in his hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to his lips^ 
and began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweety 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo- 
dious, ana altogether different from anything I had ever heard. 
They put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the 
departed souls of good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to 
wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and qualify them for 
the pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted away in secret 
raptures. I had been * often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius ; and that several had been entertained with music 
who had passed by it, but never heard that the musician had before 
made himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts by those 
transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures of his con* 
versation, as I looked upon nim like one astonished, he beckoned to 
me, and by the waving of his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he sat. I drew near with that reverence which is due 
to a superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued by the 
captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. 
The genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once dispelled all 
the fears and apprehensions with which I approached nim. He 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, **Mirza," said 
he, '' I have heard thee in thy soliloquies; follow me." 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and placing me 
on the top of it, '' cast thy eyes eastward," said he, " and tell me what 
thou seest." '' I see," said I, *' a huge valley, and a prodigious tide 
of water rolling through it" ** The valley that thou seest," said he, 
<< is the Vale of Misery, and the tide of water that thou seest is part 
of the great tide of eternity." " What is the reason," said I, '* that 
the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses 
itself in a thick mist at the other?" "What thou seest," said he, 
" is that portion of eternity which is called time, measured out by 
the sun, and reaching from the beginning of the world to its con- 
summation. Examine now," said he, "this sea that is bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it." 
" I see a bridge," said I, " standing in the midst of the tide." " The 
bridge thou seest," said he, *' is human life ; consider it attentively." 
(Jpon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of thx«ft:> 
score and ten entire arches, with Beveral\woV«uwOafe%>N[^^^^^'^ 
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to those that were entire, made up the number about a hundred. 
As I was counting the arches, the genius told me that this bridge 
consisted at lirst of a thousand arches ; but that a great flood swept 
away the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now 
beheld it. ** But tell me further,'* said he, *' what thou discoverest 
on it" '* I see multitudes of people passing over it," said I, ** and a 
black cloud hanging on each ena of it" As I looked more atten- 
tively, I saw sevenu of the passengers dropping through the bridge 
into the great tide that flowed underneath it ; and upon further exa- 
mination perceived there were innumerable' trap-doors that lay con- 
cealed in tne bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon but 
they fell through them into the tide and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke through the cloud 
but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner towards tlie 
middle, but multiplied and lay closer together towards the end of 
the arches that were entire. There were indeed some persons, but 
their number was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on the broken arches, but fell through one after another, being 
quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful structure, 
and the great variety of objects which it presented My heart was 
filled wiui a deep melancholy, to see several dropping unexpectedly 
in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at everything that 
stood by them to save themselves. Some were looking up towards 
heaven in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the 
pursuit of bubbles that flittered in their eyes and danced before them ; 
but often when they thought themselves within the reach' of them, * 
their footing failed and down they sank. In this confusion of objects, 
I observed some with scimitars in their hands, and others who ran to 
and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors which 
did not seem to lie in their way, and which they might have escaped 
liad they not been thus forced upon them. 

The genius seeing me indulge myself on this melancholy prospect, 
told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. ** Take thine eyes off the- 
bridge," said he, *' and tell me if thou yet seest anything thou dost 
not comprehend." Upon looking up, " What mean," said I, " those 
great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and settling upon it from time to time? I see vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and among many other feathered creatures, 
several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches." " These," said the genius, " are Envy, Avarice, 
Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions that 
infest human life" I here fetched a deep sigh. '<Alas," said I, 
*' man was made in vain 1 How is he given away to misery and 
mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up in death I " The ge- 
nJus being moved with concnpa^svon lo^wd% me^ hid me quit so un^ 
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comfortable a prospect " Look no more/' said he, " on man in the 
first stage of his existence, in his setting out for eternity, but cast 
thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the several 
generations of mortals that fall into it." I directed my sight as I was 
ordered, and (whether or no the good genius strengthened it with any 
supernatural force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the farther 
end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant running through the midst of it, and dividing it into 
two equal parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch 
that I could discover nothing in it ; but the other appeared to me a 
vast ocean planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with 
fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shining seas 
that ran among them. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits 
with garlands upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying down 
by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and could 
hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human 
voices, and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the 
discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an 
eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats ; but the genius 
told me there was no passage to them except through the gates of 
death that I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. '* The 
islands,'* said he, ** that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou 
canst see, are more in number than the sands on the sea-shore ; there, 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou here discoverest, 
reaching farther than thine eye, or even thine imagination can ex- 
tend itself. These are the mansions of good men after death, who, 
according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, 
are distributed among these several isUnds, which abound with plea- 
sures of difierent kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes and per- 
fections of those who are settled in them ; every Island is a paradise 
accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirza, 
habitations worth contending for? Does life appear miserable, that 
gives thee opportunities of earning such a reward ? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence ? Think not 
man was made in vain, who has such an eternity reserved for him." 
I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. At 
length said I, " Show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie 
hid under those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other side 
of the rock of adamant." The genius making me no answer, I 
turned me about to address myself to him a second time, but I found 
that he had left me ; I then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating; but instead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge, and the haj^py islands, 1 saw nothing but the long 
hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep and cameb grazing upon 
the sides of it. — Joseph Addison. 
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EXERCICES RECAPITDUfeS. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE TO BE TRANSLATED INTO FRENCH. 

Articles. 

Page 38. — The boy, the girl. The uncles, the nephews. The sea- 
sons, the spring, the summer, the autumn, the winter. The sun, the 
moon, the stars. The year, the month, the day, the hour, the walk, 
the histories, the harps. 

. Page 40, — The love of virtue. The happiness of man. To or in 
the spring of life. From the dawn of day to the setting of the su^ 
Wisdom is the health of the soul. The vigour of the mind and body- 
Agreeable to the siffht, to the hearing, to the taste, and to the touch. 
Activity is the mother of prosperity. Instruction is a treasure. The 
fruit of labour is the sweetest of pleasures. There are an apple and a 
pear. Here are tea, chocolate, cream, bread, butter, and eggs for 
breakfast. There are some sugar and milk. A year, a month, a week, 
a day, an hour, a minute, a second, even an instant is a part of time 
as well as a century. 

Stibstaniives* 

PAgE 44. — Europe is the most civilized part of the world, lliere 
flourish the sciences, letters, and arts. The soil covered with popu- 
lous towns is cultivated with care. There are found (one there finals) 
many roads and canals, and numerous manufactures*. Commerce 
has opened to Europeans all the regions of the globe, and their ships 
navigate all seas. 

Page 45. — Virtue, riches, vice, man, a friend, the master, the 
pupil, the partridge, excess, the walnut, the picture, the castle, the 
bird, the horse, the work, the detail, a fan. 

The uncles, the aunts, the cousins (m.), the cousins (f.), the mis- 
tresses, the heroes, the boats, some knives, some originals, the eyes, 
the ancestors, the heavens, the jewels and the toys. 

Adjectives. 

Page 49. — My dear friend, said a wise tutor to his illustrious pupil, 
be meek, humane, accessible, afiable, compassionate, and liberal. 

* Fabrigues et manufactures (page 44). — ^La /abrigue roule plutot sur 

des objets d'un usage plus ordinaire ; la manttfacturef sur des objets plus 

releves : des FABRiauES de has; des manufactures de glaces, La^a. 

briqtte est une manufacture en petit ; la manitfacture est xmefabriq^ie en 

grand, — Boistb. 
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Imitate joor fetlier. Remember that he iras superior to others by the^ 
nobleness of his sentiments ; assiduous, upright, and firm in negotia- 
tions. Nothing is beautiful but truth, ruth alone is amiable. The 
Tyrians are industrious, patient, laborious, clean, sober, and thrifty. 
Tne French language is spoken in Europe by all enlightened men. 
Persevering labour and urgent necessity triumph over the greatest 
difficulties. 

Page 49. — Heavy, peopled, necessary, wise, just, esteemed, ruddy, 
christian, good, fat, dumb, discreet, active, lively, white, frank, dan- 
gerous, jealous, sarcastic, lying, avenging. 



Lead is heavier than iron. 
Our country is very populous. 

Air is necessary to life. 

My friend (m.)* be wise and just. 

Your duty is not difficult. 

Bread is substantial. 

No monument is eternal. 

This wan is thick. 

The Louvre* is very old. 

My son, be good and well-be- 

naved. 
The fop is often very ridiculous. 
His discourse is ambiguous. 
There is a new hat. 
Let us not disturb public order. 

That child is ingenuous and frank. 

I like a frank disposition. 

This air is cool. 

This road is very long. 

It is a deceitful hope. 

An accusing testimony. 

She has an enchanting smile. 

Seek a better climate. 

That nation is courageous. 

Never be jealous. 

That man is indiscreet and talk- 
ative. 

He is absent and thoughtless. 

A straw hat is light. 

My son, show thyself docile and 
attentive. 

Be a £uthful and discreet friend. 

New year, new pleasure. 

The north is a cardinal point. 



Water is heavier than air. 

France is more populous than 
Italy. 

Heat is necessair to the body. 

My friend (/.), be wise and just. 

Your task is not difficult. 

Meat is substantial. . 

No fashion is lasting. 

This hedge is thick. 

Study ancient history. 

My daughter, be good and well- 
behaved. 

It is a foolish undertaking. 

This expression is ambiguous. 

Here is a new thought. 

The minister of Pubuc Instruction 
is in Paris. 

His sister is ingenuous and frank; 

I like a frank answer. 

Here is some fresh water. 

My lesson is not long. 

It is a deceitful promise. 

An accusing expression. 

Her voice is enchanting. 

Solicit a better situation. 

That woman is courageous. 

Be not of a jealous disposition. 

That young lady is indiscreet and 
talkative. 

She is absent and thoughtless. 

Straw is light. 

My children, show yourselves do- 
cile and attentive. 

Be faithful and discreet friends. 

New labours, new enjoyments. 

There are four cardinal points. 



* A palace in Paris. 
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.Be i\\ou neither suspicious nor 

sullen. 
Louisa, be prudent. 
The parrot is talkative. 

The tiger is cmel. 
Vengeance is odious. 
Sir, be attentive. 
Miss, be attentive. 
France is fertile. 
My friend, be charitable. 
My daughter, be polite. 
My child, be good. 



Be ye neither sospicioua nor 

sullen. 
Charles and Louisa, be prudent. 
The blackbird and magpie are 

talkative. 
The tiger and hyena are cruel. 
Vengeance ( plural) is odious* 
Gentlemen, be attentive. 
Young ladies, be attentive. 
France and Italy are fertile. 
My friends, be charitable. 
My daughters, be polite. 
My children, be good. 

Page 53. — London is the finest of cities. The best friend. Tlie 
most beautiful comparison. My prettiest flowers. His best work. 
The youngest of my sisters. The least wise of my brothers. A, bet- 
ter argument. He reasons better. 

Page 54. — Homer appears to me more sublime than all other epic 
poets. The rose is more beautiful than the violet. Autumn is less 
varied than spring. You are less informed than your brother. He 
is as learned as L He is not so old as your sister. 



Numerals, 

Page 63. — The royal library of Paris consisted of 910 volumes 
under Charles V, of 1890 under Francis I, and of 16,746 under 
J.nnis XIII. In 1684 it had 50,542; in 1775, nearly 150,000 
volumes, and about 200,000 in 1790. It now contains 600,000 
printed hooks, and 80,000 manuscripts. The Mazarine library con- 
sisted, in 1684, of 40,00Q volumes; it has now 90,000 printed books, 
and 3437 manuscripts. The library of the Arsenal consists of more 
than 175,000 volumes, 6000 of wluch are manuscript. The library 
of Sainte- Genevieve contains 160,000 volumes. Total, 1,111,937 
volumes. 

France is divided into 86 departments, 373 districts, 2842 cantons, 
and 39,381 mayoralties. History of Louis XII, Francis I, Henry II, 
Charles IX, Henry III, Henry IV, Louis XIII, Louis XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII, and XVIII, Charles X, Louis-Philippe I. (See Re- 
pertoire tiTTEUAiRF, page 356.) 

A quarter, or three months. Half a year, or six months. About 
twenty times. London, 1st January, 1840. 

A franc, or 20 sour (ten pence), or 100 centimes (a centime is the 

hundredth part of a franc). Twenty-five sous make a shilling, apd 

25 francs make one pound sterling. One hundred pounds sterling 

make 2500 francs. One thousand pounds sterling make 25,000 

nance. 
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Pronouns. 

Page 68. — I work with application. It is I who have all the trouble. 
Jt is to thee I speak. Trust him. I shall speak to him- about it. 
I see him coming. She is loved because she is good. I will reward 
her. Those*young pupils please me, they are well brought up. 

Page 70. — My hat, my purse, my gloves, thy handkerchief, thy 
cravat, thy shoes, his pocket-book, his watch, his jewels. His man- 
servant, her husband, her sister, her address. There is his house. 
Here is mine. Those are your books or mine. It is not your pro- 
perty, it is ours. His advice (opinion) is better than mine. 

Page 74. — It is the sun which gives us light ; it warms the earth 
which sustains us ; it ripens the fruits which refresh us, and causes 
the flowers to blossom wliich delight our eyes. It is the lady whom 
you know. Here is the box which you have given me. The papers 
which you have entrusted to me. — What house^ is that from wnich 
you come? The house of my father. — Of these jewels, which do you 
prefer? This one. — Which of these stufifs pleases you most? This 
one. — Which of those books belong to you? These. — I know the 
events of which you are speaking, I rejoice at them. A pleasure 
for which we might repent does not deserve our regret. Happy the 
people who are governed by a wise king ! they are in the midst of 
plenty, they live happy, and love him to whom they owe all their 
felicity. 

Page 77. — That is not what you had promised me. This book 
pleases me. This deserves attention. This engraving is not the one 
you had promised me. — What do you say about (that) it? Nothing. 
— This cnild is not the one I have seen. Those grapes are good, but 
these are better. — What do you say of those young ladies? Th^ one 
is amiable, but this one pleases me more. — This is good, that is bad. 

Page 78.— >Some one told me he had seen you (vous avoir vu, to 
have seen you). Do not to others what you would not wish should 
be done to you. It is said that peace is made. No one is free from 
error. Whoever passes that way (par, by; lA, there)^ must pay so 
much. Some one knocks at the door. Every one thinks of himself. 
We must not reckon on prosperity. 

Verbs. 

Page 103. — ^Today, now, I have a book, I am attentive. This 
moniing thou hadst (227.) pleasure, thou wast happy (227.). Her 
cousin had not her father's letter, she was very uneasy. We thought 
that she had had a fever, that she had been ill. Yesterday my friend 
had a headache, he was poorly. We setoff as soon as we had (231.) 
the order (for it), as soon as we were dressed. Tomorrow you will 
have a prize, you will be happy. Tomorrow at noon you will have 
had a prize, you will have been rewarded. If it were (224.) possible 
they would nave a master, they wjuld be tau^H. ViS\.\k:aL^\ife«w 
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possible they (fern,) would have had a governess, they would have 
been taught. Have care, be attentive. Let us take care, let ua bis 
attentive. It is necessary that my brothers should have application, 
that they should be assiduous. You do not think that I nave had 
sorrow, that I have been unhappy. It would be necessary that you 
should have a library, that you might be steady and quiet. He did 
not believe that 'you would have succeeded, that you would hav? 
been joyfuL 

[The figures in the following Exercises refer to the words corre- 
sponding with them, in page 187 et seg,^ 

Page 187. — ^Toemploy one's self is to knowhowto be happy ('savoir, 
to know; JouiR, to enjoy), — Idleness oppresses and makes us wretched 
('PESKR, to weigh; 'tourmenter, to tormenf), — Be just, and cherish 
thy countr}' (^chasir, to cherish). — Columbus discovered America 
in 1492 (^DBCOuvRiR, to discover), — Know that every flatterer lives 
at the expense of him who listens to him (^Apprendre, to learn; 
^vivRE, to live ; ^couter, to listen), — Let us hasten, time flies, and 
hurries us along with it ('sg hIter, to htuten; ^^fuir, to fy, to 
f scape ; ^^traJner, to draw, hurry along), — We do not always love 
what we admire. — Let us desire to be approved of, and not to be 
praised (^louer, to praise), — On certain superficial minds evety- 
thing glances, nothing penetrates O'Olisser, to glance^ slip). — For- 
bear if thou doubtest (**s'abstenir, to abstain). — We forgive our- 
selves everything and others nothing. — It happens sometimes that in 
wishing to deceive others we deceive ourselves (^^ouloir, to be 
willing), — Let us not force our talent.— Let us be sparing of time, for 
life is made of it (^^MiNAOER, to spare), — If thou purchasest the 
superHuous thou wilt soon sell the needful C^acheter, to buy; 
i^vENDRE, to sell). 

When speaking thou sowest, when listening thou reapest (^'sembr, 
to sow; ^recueillir, to gather), — There the rose blooms (^^fleurir, 
to blossoMf bloom), — The spring which the swallow announces. — It 
is in cottages that peace and happiness dwell (^habiter, to inhabit), 
— ^The house which my father built ("bItir, to build). — His amenity 
and suavity are known by every one (^connaItre, to know), — To 
love our country is a natural feeling. — The Rhone and the Loire are 
the most remarkable rivers in France. — Can sold or grandeur make 
men happy (^'pouvoir, to be able)! — Neither he nor his brother will 
be elected member of parliament. — Neither he nor his brother will 
be elected members of parliament. — Most scholars are attentive. — 
Most love study. — An infinity of stars are invisible. — An infinite num- 
ber of persons were present at this sight (^MONDE,fror/<^, in this sense 
refers to persons ; we say le beau monde, le grand monde)^ — A cloud 
of arrows darkened the air (^obscorcir, to darken). — A host of bar- 
barians laid waste the country (^dxsoler, to lay waste, ravage). — 
Happy those who are fond of reading! 
Animals drink, eat, s\eep, and Vvqlnq uq cares (^boire, to drink; 
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'^MANGER, to eat; '^oormir, to sleep), — Man stoops, kneels, creeps, 
slides, swims, runs, walks, jumps, springs, descends, ascends, climbs, 
and is equally able to reach the summit of rocks and to walk on the 
stir&ce of snows, to cross rivers and forests, to gather the mossi of 
fountains and the fruit of palm-trees, to feed the bee and tame the 
elephant (^s'incliner, to bend, stoop; ™s*agenouiller, to kneel; 
^AAifPER, to creep ; ^glisser, to slide ; nager, to swim ; ^courir, 
to run; ^marcher, to walk; sauter, to jump; ^s'el anger, to 
spring; '•monter, to cucend^goup; ""grimper, to climb). — The road 
of precept is long, that of example is shorter and safer. — Labour 
leads to prosperitj^ idleness to want O^conduire, to lead). — ^The 
wicked who plot the ruin of a man often prepare their own C^^ourdir, 
to frame f plot), — Is it not true that your pupil devotes himself with 
ardour to all he does (^se forter, to apply one*s self; ^faire, to 
do)! — I am persuaded you have never complained of him (^sb 
PI.AINDRE, to complain), — Have not those young ladies rested on the 
road C^sE reposer, to res()t — Those men only talk about trifles 
(*'s*ENTRETENiR, to discourse^ converse) . — ^You ought not to meddle 
with this business {fought, see Idiomatic tenses, page 184). — You 
did not remember what I had said to you C^se souvenir, to remem- 
ber; ^DiRE, to say), — You did not remember what my brother had 
written to you (^^se rappeler, to remember; ^xcrire, to write). 

Those who give advice without accompanying it by example are 
like those posts in the country which point out the way without pur- 
suing it. — Sublime passion, feeling of noble minds, happiness of 
the world, before which all evils disappear or are diminished, and all 
blessings are enhanced or multiplied, O divine friendship ! thy name 
alone recalls to my mind all tne charms of my life (^disparaItrr, 
to ^appear; ^s'afpaiblir, to grow weak^ to diminish; ^s*embbl- 
LiR, to embellish ; ^s'accroItre, to increase).— ^Vfeek minds triumph 
over the faults of men of great genius, as owls rejoice at the spots on 
the sun ('^se rjbjouir, to rejoice). — If the earth were softer or more 
porous than it is, men and animals would sink into it; if it were harder, 
it would not yield to the toils of the husbandman, and could neither 
bring forth nor nourish what is now produced from its bosom (^en- 
^ONCBR, to sink; '•pouvoir, to be able). — If there were no mountains 
the earth would be less inhabited by men and animals ; we should 
have fewer plants, fewer trees; we should be totally destitute of 
metals and minerals ; vapours could not be condensed, and we should 
have neither springs nor rivers. 

The more we love a person the less we should flatter him (^fal- 
LOiR, to be necessary). — ^To obey slowly, is not obeying. — Every man 
of courage is a man of his word. — We do not execute all we purpose. 
-—Work leisurely, and do not boast of a heedless rapidity (^se piquer, 
to pride one*s self), — Remember that in life, without some toil, there 
is no pleasure (®sb souvenir, to remember), — We always repent of 
indiscreet language. — ^The heart of the ungrateful man is like a de- 
sert, which receives greedily the showers fallen ftotcv V«««^2«^^>c«!»:r 
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bibes tbem, and produces nothing (^boirb, to drink; ^EXGLouriir,' 
to ingulf] ^PRODuiRE, to produce). — Pleasure may rest upon illusions, 
but Happiness dwells in truth. He is rich who receives more than 
^ he consumes : he is poor whose expenses exceed his income. — Ac? 
tivity pays debts, despair augments them. — I do not think he is 
right. — Do you suspect it is so? — I doubt whether he will do what 
he has promised (•*faire, to do ; '^promettre, to promise). — It is pos- 
sible he may come (^venir, to comf).— Suppose I write to your friend 
CicRiRE, to write). — You must succeed (''^rkussir, to succeed). — I 
fear lest he should come (^craindre, to fear). — My brother will re- 
turn unless (260.) it rain (^^pleuvoir, to rain), — This pupi^ will 
work without being told Pdire, to say, tell). 

Telemachus is the finest work which virtue has inspired to genius. 
—Let us own our faults to those who love us : at the voice of a good 
father conscience resumes its sway, the heart is softened, we repent 
and amend. — Be silent, or say something which is of greater value 
than thy silence (^"^se taire, to be silent; '*valoir, to be worth). — 
If thy body be in pain, call in the physician ; if thy mind languish, 
summon thy friend ; the sweet voice of friendship is the most certain 
remedy against affliction. — If we wish to render persuasive the good 
counsels we give, let us divest them of pride, and impregnate tliem, 
as it were, with indulgence and sympathy (^vouloir, to be willing ; 
^^DEPouiLLER, to Strip; '^iMFRioNER, /o impregnate),—'T\Le means of 
ascertaining their efficacy, is to make a trial upon ourselves : ' Cor- 
rect thyself* will always appear harsh; 'Let us amend' is more 
agreeable to the ear (^se corriger, to amend). — The prayer of in- 
nocence is the most grateful to God : let us preserve our innocence 
while we are young : our parents may fall ill. I^et us never delay a 
reconciliation : if offended, let us not refuse our hand ; if aggressors, 
let us offer it ourselves.^-Think twice before speaking once, and you 
(89.) will speak much better. 

The following sentences are chiefiy on the irregular verbs. 

Page 189. — Whither are you going? (^aller, — for the translation 
ofthh and the following irregular verbs seepage 157 et seq.) — Shall you 
go to London tomorrow? — Will you send me what you have promised 
me ^cnvoyer^ ^promeitre)1 — This balcony will project too much 
{*.iai/iir). — The enemy would attack us (^assnillir). — 1 shall be star- 
tled {Hressaillir), — You (89.) must come {Jfalloir), — It would be ne- 
cessary that you should come, that he should come. — I should wish 
you to keep your word with me (^oouloir). — I should be sorry if he 
were to die i^mourir). — You must acquire talents Q^acquerir). — I 
shall acquire some. — We must acquire knowledge. — I doubt whether 
he will acquire any. — I doubt whether you run faster than I ("cowrfr). 
— They will run after us. — I was very nearly killed Q'^faillir). — My 
strength fails every day {}^defaillir) . — They are feared, they are hated 
CVia'ir), — In winter I clothe myself warmly Q^vHir).^ — I would will-. 
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ihgly sit down Q^s'asseoir). — Sit near me. — You must sit down. — 
You should (191.) sit down. — If we were to sit down. — Fortune 
will soon be unpropitious Q'^dechoir), — This bill becomes due to- 
day ; I thought it would become due tomorrow (^hhoir, ^^croire),-^ 
Several lots will fall to us. — I wish these bills were due sooner. 
— I am easily excited i^etnouvoir), — I fear lest he should be too 
much excited. — I shall provide for your wants C^pourvoir), — You 
must provide for them. — I shall not be able to do anything for it 
i^pouvoir), — What wilt thou be able to do in it? — We could not 
succeed in it. 

If you (89.) have talents^ you should not take an undue advan- 
tage i^prevaloir), — I know what he is worth ^savoir^ ^valoir). — 
However little we are worth, we are of some value. — Do you know 
what we shall see (^voir)l — They will put off the execution 
^surseoir), — These colours do not become you (^seoir). — That will 
no longer be worth anything. — Will you (89.) answer me ? — Will he 
absolve us (^ahsoudreSl — She was fully absolved {^d,pur et d plein 
n'est gu^re usit6 que dans ces phrases : Hre ahsous d, pur et h plein ; 
un compte soldi d pur et €t plein). — The salt was dissolving slowly 
{^di8soudre),~-^'My friend has solved several questions (^reaoudre),^' 
The sun has turned the fog into rain. — They will beat us (^battre), — 
I feared lest they should beat me. — They fought desperately. — The 
billows roared (^bruire). — ^They are inclosing this field (^clore). — It 
is necessary that it should be inclosed. — I have excluded that man 
froin my house {^exelure), — I should wish you to behave better. — 
What are you (89.) sewing (^coudre) ? — I should sew better if 1 de- 
voted more time to it (^mettre), — You did not think I sewed so well 
i^croire). — ^You feared then that I should not believe you. — I fear 
they will not believe me. — The tree grows and dies. — Are you speak- 
ing the truth (^dire)^ — Say what you will do. — You will retract 
i^^dedire). — Why do you contradict yourself? — What an event you 
foretell ! — Retract if you wish. — Slander no one. 

He is not a man who can be imposed upon. — ^This marriage will 
be dissolved. — That society has been dissolved. — I shall write to you 
{^Serire), — I wish you (89.) would write better. — It would be ne- 
cessary to exclude him. — We do what we please (^faire). — You are 
not doing today what you did yesterday. — You should read more 
frequently (^lire), — I promise it to you (^promeitre), — They will 
promise it to us. — I will not permit you to go out \^permettre), — 
Wheat is ground (^"^moudre). — Wheat and coffee are ground. — ^No- 
thing was ground last week. — When was this child bom {^ naif re) ? 
— From evil sometimes good arises. — He injured me (*^nuire), — I 
should fear lest he injured me. — I will never injure you. — They in- 
jured me. — They have injured us. — He feeds on a vain hope {^se re- 
paitre). — It appears you do more than you promise. — What you (89.) 
are painting pleases me {^^plaire). — Undertake nothing above your 
power (^^entreprendre). — I doubt whether you understand it (^com- 
prendre),^^l£ you do not »tady, you will forget (^de^a^^reuOux^. — 
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You must not laugh (^rire). — That should suffice you (^suffire).-* 
•Every one was silent {^"^se taire). 

I should fear you would not he silent. — ^This discourse convinces 
me i'^convainere)^ — Nothing convinced him.— Let us conquer onr 
bad habits. — Alexander conquered the Persians. — He should have 
lived longer (^vtpre). — By their good deeds they will live in the me- 
mory of men. — ^They cried out to him, " Who goes there ?" he re- 
plied, " France" (^vivre). — " I know ! I know ! a childish expres- 
sion which means this : " I have much presiunption, therefore I will 
not learn anything." — How many great monuments have crumbled 
into dust (^s'en tUler) ! — Socrates passed the last day of his life in 
discoursing upon the immortality of the soul. — Be desirous to pay 
respect to merit. — Do you think we must believe all he says? — He is 
quite the gentleman. — Yet I ought to know what to depend upon 
("s'en tenir a, to abide by, to depend upon or resolve), — He wanted 
a hundred francs.— That man is always grieving, he knows not What 
he wants. — How much do you want ? — You say that so much is 
wanting to complete the whole sum (", **'e» faUoir). — He has 
finished his work, or nearly so.— Palm-trees grow only in warm 
countries. — Useful inventions have sprung from necessity. — Empires 
rise, extend, and fall. — A judge should hear both sides. 

Adverbs, 

Page 223.— You did (227.) it on purpose. Turn to th« right, then 
to the left. He has taught me grammar thoroughly. May God be 
for ever praised ! I feel weary here, let us go elsewhere. You will 
have it so, I consent to it. You undertake too much at a time. 
Settle it amicably amonp^ yourselves. These pupils are vying with 
one another in their studies. Do not come thus unexpectedly. Were 
you not then living in Paris ? He scarcely knows how to read. It 
was formerly the fashion. Shall we dine soon ? Do you know how 
much that costs ? I do not know how he can live. He shall do it 
willingly or unwillingly. Farewell, till tomorrow. Walk on, do not 
stay behind. Henceforth, reflect well upon it. Tiy again. This 
business is ended at last. We came here on purpose. We shall 
afterwards go to your house. Come hither, my good friend. How 
far must you read ? We shall not go far today. Are you ready now f 
Whither are you going so fast? AH your books are in confusion in 
the library. 

I shall perhaps write to you tomorrow. You could not do worse. 
That is not worth more than three francs. Then, what will you do ? 
Does he not lodge near here? Speak to him without ceremony. 
We parted immediately. Here is so much for you and so much for 
me. Give me ever so little of it. This event will happen sooner or 
later. Speak by turns. My sister is quite recovered. He came in 
suddenly. Do you not live opposite ? I shall willingly oblige you. 
Begin immediately. Speak little, but speak to the purpose. You 
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came late today, come sooner tomorrow. Rather come today than 
tomorrow. Diffidence often prevents one from asking, nay sometimes 
from giving. Never conceal difficulties from your pupil ; contrive 
that he may feel a pleasure in overcoming them. Whatever we 
understand well we can express clearly, and the language of a correct 
conception will flow readily. We seldom like the witness of our 
faults. Too much of anything is a point much talked of and never 
observed. 

Prq)asitions. 

Pagb 226. — I speak of my friend. I am going into the country* 
I come from town. I work for my children. He went out without 
liis hat He eats heartily. He speaks eloquently. After having 
spoken. After having fallen. He comes singing. He sets off run-, 
ning. I have just been working. He begins to draw. He is born 
to be successful. We cannot live without eating. He commences 
with being out of temper, and ends with smiling. From Paris to 
Peru, from Japan to Rome. Children are often restless without an 
object. Fear precipitates them through dangers. In touching this 
piece of furniture, he spoke to me concerning his business. During 
his playtime, he made himself useful by hanging up these pictures. He 
is going to Versailles, he is at or in Paris. He lives in London. There 
is a marble chimney-piece. Does he not come from Naples ? Throw 
that out of the window. This dictionary is for you, to be useful (o 
you. This pupil is before you, he is the first of his class. You are 
all before me. The one who comes soonest is placed prior to the 
others ; the highest in rank is placed before them. Write to him he- 
fore you go out; do it previously. Have you not put my books into 
my desk? 

Is not your sister in her room? He is in a passion. Have you 
been long in England ? We were pursuing our way towards the vil- 
lage, when we met that clergyman who is so charitable towards the 
poor. — Is your uncle at home ? No, sir, he is not (500.). — Come to my 
house. Let us go to your house, or to his, or even to hers. Shall 
yuu come to our house tomorrow? I was going to your house, and 
I should have gone to theirs on my return, or to the house of the 
ladies whom we met yesterday. To their house ? Do they not live 
opposite the Exchange ? Among the French, fashions quickly follow 
each other. We are always fond of home. When I have a home 
(of my own), I shall receive my f]*iends. When you have a home of 
your own I shall visit you. — Is it not upon the table ? No, it is under 
it. — Is it not under the table ? No, it is upon it. — It is neither upon 
nor under the table. On this side the Alps ; on that side the Py- 
renees ,* beyond the Rhine. For want of economy, want of money. 
As for me, I love sincerity. No friendship without frankness. All 
is. lost except hope. Considering the present circumstances ^^ ^ti^ 
not write to him any more. 
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ConfunctUms* 

Page 229. — He laughs and weeps at the same time. You (89.) 
shall come with me if you are gooa. He is indiscreet, therefore he 
is not entrusted with anything. If you wish to have a faithful ser- 
vant, attend upon yourself. Provided you be attentive, you will suc- 
ceed. Delight in being advised, and not in being praised. Neither 
gold nor grandeur makes us happy. This work becomes easier as 
we proceed. We shall assemble early, on account of important busi- 
ness. Though I should wish it, I could not. You play whilst we are 
working. Whether that young lady had studied her language, and 
spoke it grammatically, or whether habit supplied the want of a know- 
ledge of the rules, she seemed to me to express herself correctly. I 
shall work unless I go out. In order that you may be pleased. Before 
my friends return. He is going out, although I have forbidden him. 
Whatever you may write, avoid an inelegant style of composition. 

[The translation of the sentences on inteijections, page 230, is not 
given, as they offer no remarkable difficulty.] 

Narratory exercises. 

Page 231. — True greatness. — Philip of Valois used to say, that 
the greatest treasure of a king should be in the hearts of his subjects, 
and that he would rather be king of the French than of France. 

Result. — Aristippus was asked what difference there was between 
a well-informed and an ignorant man ; he replied : '' Send them 
boih among men who are not acquainted with them and thou wilt 
discover." 

Fatalism. — Zeno was chastising a slave for theft. " Fate," said 
the man, " has determined that I should rob." " And that thou 
shouldst be punished also," replied Zeno. 

Bold answer.— Xerxes wishing to force the pass of ThermopylaB 
wrote to Leonidas : " Surrender thy arms." This hero replied to 
him, " Come and take them." 

Laconic* reply,- — A Persian general wrote to Lysander, chief of 
the Lacedaemonians, *' If I enter Greece^ I shall put all to fire and 
sword." Lysander replied to him only: " If..." 

Proverb. — The following proverb, taken from the Persians, ap- 
pears an extremely happy one : ** With time and patience, the leaf 
of the mulberry-tree is changed into silk." 

Encouragement. — Csesar, wishing to encourage his pilot who was 
frightened by a tempest, cried out to him : ** Fear nothing, thou ear- 
nest Caesar and his fortune." 

Precaution. — Diogenes asked a considerable sum from a spend- 
thrift: " How ! " said the man to him, " thou only askest a farthing 
from others ! " ** That is ti*ue," replied Diogenes, " but I cannot ex- 
pect that you will be able to give many times." 

* Lacomque* Concis k la maniere des habitants de Ut Laamie, de9 
Lacidemomem* 
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Fortune-telling. — Some one had his fortune told bv an astro- 
loger. After having, by means of ambiguous words, told the man 
the events of his past, present, and future life, the fortune-teller asked 
him for the customary fee : ** How ! " said the inquisitive fellow^ 
" you, who pretend to know what is hidden, were you not aware that 
1 had not a farthing in my pocicet ? " 

Fraternity. — A Scythian king having summoned his children, 
ordered them to break a bundle (fauceau, from the Latin pascis, a 
bundle, a iheqf) of arrows ; the young men, althouffh muscular, not 
being able to do it, he took it in his turn, and having untied it, he 
broke with his fingers each arrow separately. ** Behold/' said he to 
them, ''the effects of union: united, you will be invincible; taken 
separately, you will be broken like reeds." 

RicuBs. — With science and knowledge we have always resources 
and means of subsistence ; hence a Dhilosopher who had been ship- 
wrecked, exclaimed in the midst or his companions, who were la- 
menting the loss of their fortune : ** As for me, I carry my fortune 
about me." 

An omen. — Julius Caesar, having disembarked in Africa, fell down 
as he was leaving his vessel ; this appeared to his soldiers a very in- 
auspicious omen ,* he however turnca the feelings of the army to Itis 
advantage bv exclaiming : '' It is now, O Africa, that I hold thee I " 

Poets. — When Louis XIV. set out to lay sieee to Mons, he ordered 
his two historians, Racine and Despr^aux, to follow him. Preferring 
a more tranquil life, they manaeea not to go. The king, on his re- 
turn, reproached them with their conduct. '' Sire/' ingeniously re- 
plied the two poets, '' as we only possessed dresses suitable to the 
city, we had ordered some for the field, but the towns to which your 
majesty laid siege were much sooner taken than our coats were 
made." 

An actor. — The celebrated actor Talma was one day suddenly 
accosted while hunting by a game-keeper, who asked him by what 
right he dared to hunt in that place. The former with a tone full of 
dignity replied : ** By what rignt " do you say ? 

By that great right the vast and towering mind 
lias o'er the instinct of the vulgar kind. 

The guard, quite astounded by the imposing tone of this reply, with- 
drew, saying : " Pardon, sir, I did not know that" 

A LETTER. — The following is a letter addressed by a schoolbov to 
his father : " My dear papa, I write to you today, Monday ; I shall 
give my letter to the carrier who will set out tomorrow, Tuesday ; he 
will arrive the day after tomorrow, Wednesday ; you will send me, if 
you please, some money on Thursday ; if I do not receive any on 
Friday, I shall set out on Saturday to get home on Sunday." 

TiT-FOR.TAT. — Voltaire and Piron had been to pass some time at a 
country-seat. One day Piron wrote over the door of Voltaire's apart- 
ment, *' Rogue." As soon as Voltaire saw it^ Vi« \fu^««\«^ ^ ^^^^ 
to Piron's, who said to him : ** What c\i«cic« Yfoc»x%% \».^ '^'^ ^^»«- 
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Btire of seeing you ? " " Sir,*' answered Voltaire, " I saw your name 
over my door, and I am come to return the visit." 

The learned man. — An extraordinary and difficult question bad 
been propounded to the celebrated doctor Abon-Joaephy one of the 
most learned mussulmen of his age. He ingenuously confessed his 
ignorance, and on this avowal he was reproached with receiving enor- 
mous sums from the royal treasury without being able to decide the 
points of law on which he was consulted. " There is nothing won- 
derful in this," replied he ; *' I receive from the treasury in proportion 
to what I know; but if I received in proportion to what I do not know, 
all the wealth of the caliph's dominions would not be sufficient to 
pay me.*' 

Disinterestedness. — A wise Arab had consumed his property in 
the service of a caliph ; this monarch, devoted to extravagant plea- 
sures, said to him ironically : ** Do you know any one who professes 
greater disinterestedness than yourself?" "Yes, sire." "Who is 
it?" " You; I have only sacrificed my fortune, yon are sacrificing 
your honour." 

Dilemma*. ^^PvotsigonB, an Athenian rhetorician, had agreed to 
instruct £valthus in rhetoric, on condition that the latter should pay 
him a certain sum of money if he gained his first cause. Evalthus, 
when instructed in all the precepts of the art, refused to pay Prota- 
goras, who consequently brought him before the Areopagus^, and 
said to the judges : " Any verdict you may give is in my favour : if it 
is on my side, it carries the condemnation of £yalthus ; if against me, 
he must pay me, because he gains his first cause." " I confess," re- 
plied Evalthus, " that the verdict will be pronounced either for or 
against me ; in either case I shall be equally acquitted : if the judges 
pronounce in my favour, you are condemned ; if they pronounce for 
you, according to our agreement I owe you nothing, for I lose my 
first cause." The judges, being unable to reconcile the pleaders, 
ordered them to reappear before the court a hundred years afterwards. 

Precision. — Many replies of Thales are quoted, which give a 
high idea of his philosophy, and show with what precision the sages 
of his time endeavoured to solve the questions proposed to them. 
" What is the most beautiful of all things ? " — " The universe, for it 
is the work of God." " The most vast ? "-— " Space, for it contains 
everything." "The strongest?" — " Necessity, for it triumphs over 
all." " The most difficult ? "— " Self-knowledge." « The most easy? " 
— " To give advice." " What is requisite for leading an irreproach- 
able life?** — "To avoid doing that which we blame in others." " What 
is necessary for happiness ? " — " A healthy body, an easy fortune, an 
enlightened mind," etc. 

* BUemmaf from the Greek Ih (dis), twice, and Xfififia (lemma}, an 
argument. 

fldreopamst from the Greek apeos (areos), genitive of "Aprfs {ares) Mars, 
and frdyos Ipagot) a hUL The hill oi Mars, where was held the supreme 
eouiicii of Athens. 
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Goddesses. — Themistocles, being sent to the isle of Andros to 
exact a tribute, convoked the assembly and made his proposition ; 
but meeting with difficulties in the matter, he said: <*Men of An- 
dros, I bring you two goddesses, Persuasion and Force ; choose at 
once the one which pleases you." The Andrians replied without 
hesitation : " We also, O Themistocles, have two goddesses. Poverty 
and Impossibility ; take now the one which pleases you best." 

Harangue. — llie worthy Malesherbes (minister of Louis XVI.), 
at the head of a sovereign court*, had been deputed to harangue the 
Dauphin in his cradle, who far from understanding a single word of 
the address, could only cry out and shed tears to express his wants 
and his griefs. He, the minister, contented himself with saying : 
'' May your Royal Highness, for the happiness of France as well as 
your own, always show yourself insensible and deaf to the language 
of flattery, as you are this day to the discourse which 1 have the ho- 
nour of pronouncing before you ! '* 

Newspapers. — 'llie newspapers of Paris, submitted to the censor- 
ship of the press in 1815, announced in the following terms Bona- 
parte's departure from the isle of Elba, his march across France, and 
his entry into the French capital : — ''9th March, The cannibal has 
escaped from his den. — 10th, The Corsican ogre lias just landed at 
Cape- Juan. — 11th, The tiger has arrived at Gap. — 12th, The mon- 
fiter has passed the night at Grenoble. — ISth, The tyrant has crossed 
Lyon. — 14th, The usurper is directing his course towards Dijon, but 
the brave and loyal Burgundians have risen in a body and they sur- 
round him on all sides. — 18th, BtM>naparte is sixty leagues from the ca- 
pital; he has had skill enough to escape from the hands of his pursuers. 
— 19th, Bonaparte advances rapidly, but he will never enter Paris. 
^-20th, Tomorrow Napoleon will be under our ramparts. — 21st, The 
emperor is at Fontaineoleau. — 22nd, His imperial and royal Majesty 
last evening made his entrance into his palace of the Tuileriesy amidst 
the joyous acclamations of an adoring and faithful people." 

Greatness. — Every Frenchman preserves in his memory the dis- 
course which Henry IV. pronounced at the commencement of hb 
reign in an assembly of principal citizens {or chief men) convoked 
at Rouen. This eternally memorable speech is as follows : " Already 
by the favour of heaven, by the counsels of my worthy ministers, and 
by the sword of my brave nobility, have I rescued this state from the 
slavery and ruin which threatened it I wish to restore to it its power 
and its splendour. Share in this second glory as ye have partaken of 
the former. I have not called you, as my predecessors used to do, to 
force you blindly to approve my wbhes, but to receive your advice, to 
trust in it, to follow it, to put myself into the guardianship of your 
hands. It is a desire which seldom enters the mind of kings, or con- 
querors, or grey-beards ; but the love which I bear to my subjects 
renders everything possible and honourable to me." 

^ En Rpaiice, dans ranciemie organisation judidaiiei emue n ssnaimx k Mt vt 
disait da tribiuHl npsSme dont te jufsemeut i^xo^ «ua«{SVP^ 
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Charity. — Thp bakers of Lyon came to request of M. Dugas, pro- 
vost of the tradesmen of that town, permission to raise the price of 
their bread. When they had explained their reasons to him, they 
left on the table a purse of two hundred louis, having not the least 
doubt but that this sum would efiectually plead their cause. Some 
days afterwards they presented themselves to receive his reply. " Gen- 
tlemen/' said the magistrate, " I have weighed your reasons in the 
scale of justice, and have found them wanting in weight. I have not 
considered it neceasary to make the people suffer for an ill-founded 
deamess ; moreover, I have distributed your money to the hospitals 
of this town, persuaded that you had no wish to employ it otherwise. 
It has also seemed to me that^ since you are in a condition to grant 
such alms, you do not, as you say, lose in your trade." 

The spoilt child. — A lady seeing her cherished boy cry and fret 
near a servant who seemed to laugh in his face : " Champagne," 
said she, " why do you make my child cry so ? Give him what he 
wants." " Madam, if he cry till tomorrow, he will not obtain what 
he wishes." ** How ! what do you mean ? You are an impertinent 
fellow. I command you to satisfy the little darling this very in- 
stant." " Madam ! it is impossible." ** Oh ! this is beyond all en- 
durance... (Monsieur, monsieur !) husband ! " " Well, my dear, what 
is the matter now?" ** Turn away this incolent servant who mocks 
me; who takes pleasure in contradicting my son, in refusing him 
what he wants, and what I desire him to give." " It is very strange. 
Champagne, that you allow yourself to fail so grossly in your duty to 
your mistress, and to make your young master cry ! Give him what 
ne wants, or leave the house." " I will leave if it must be so, sir: 
but how can I give him the moon which he has just seen in a pail of 
water, and which he absolutely wishes to possess?" At these words 
the master and mistress looked at each other : they could give no 
answer. All the company burst out laughing; husband and wife 
followed the merry example, and promised each other to correct their 
weakness towards this spoilt child, whose every wish they saw too 
well it would be difficult for them to accomplish. 

Page 236. — Detached remarks on the utiUty of langaxiget. 

In travelling, the best instrument, the most efficacious passport, is 
to speak fluently the language of that country which we may happen 
to visit ; we can then act in a direct manner on the minds of those 
who surround us ; there are few persons who appreciate the whole 
power resulting from this cause : it is everything. 

The traveller who is unable to mix in conversation, is like a being 
both deaf and dumb who can do no more than make gestures, and 
moreover like one who, all but blind, perceives objects under a false 
Kght : it is in vain for him to employ an interpreter, for every translation 
may be compared to a carpet turned the wrong side upwards. — Speech 
18 of itself a mirror of reflection by which two souls imbued with feel- 
ing may become united, and geu^xiJ^^ \)tift ^Xxwi^^t vc^^Vitfi end gains 
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t^ Sfcendency oyer the weaker. — If we add to the knowledge of 
lanptage; the fcientific advantaget which the modern tystem of eda- 
catioii giTefy we excite attention and respect by awakening curiotity. 
It 11 by ehamning the ear and the imagination that we penetrate to 
the heart and m^ceed in onr endeaToon to enlighten and persuade. 
It i» with the asnstance of language that the mind of one single man 
is inftised into a whole assembty, a whole nation. We may also say 
that lansna^e is the most sure weapon wherewith we can establish a 
lasting tunMnioDf and that all great writers are true conquerors. 

Charles the Fifth used to say that a roan who knew four languages 
was worth four men ; in foct, all men have need of one another, and 
a stranger may be said not to exist for us, if we cannot understand 
his language. In short, the literature of every country reveals to him 
who can understand it a new sphere of ideas. As to the dead Ian* 
ffuages, the man of letters, jealous of extending and multiplying his 
knowledge, penetrates into past ages, and advances over the scattered 
monuments of antiquity to gather from them, amidst traces often all 
but obliterated, the spirit and the thoughts of the great men of all 
times. 

A knowledge of living languages (says Rollin) serves as an intro- 
duction to all the sciences. By its means we arrive, almost without 
difficultv, at the perception of an infinite number of beautiful things, 
which nave cost their inventors long and tedious labours. By its 
means all ages and all countries are open to us. It renders us to a 
certain extent contemporaries of all times and citizens of all nations, 
and enables us to converse even at the present day with all the 
wisest men that antiquity has produced, who seem to have lived and 
to have laboured for us. In them we find, as it were, so many masters 
whom we may consult at any time, so many friends ready at all 
hours to join in all our pursuits, whose conversation, ever useful and 
agreeable, enriches our minds with the knowledge of a thousand 
curious facts, and teaches us to derive equal profit from the virtues 
and from the vices of the hnnum race. Witnout the assistance of 
languages, all these oracles are dumb for us, all these treasures are 
closed to us ; and from the want of the key which can alone throw 
open the entrance to us, we remain poor in the midst of so many 
nches, and ignorant in the midst of all the sciences. 

Voltaire tells us, that ** of all the modem languages the French 
ought to be the most generally spoken, for it is the one most fitted 
for conversation." In (act, it i» distinguished by the cleamess, the 
order, the precision and the purity of its phraseology ; it proceeds as 
thoi^ht and observation proceed ; it can express and describe every- 
thing; it has all the aualifications necessary to satinfv the wants qi 
reason, genius and feeling. Therefore men do it the mmour of che- 
rishing and of speaking it : it is the language of princes, of their 
ambaMadorsy of the ^reat, of all men throughout £arope whose e^ 
eatioo has been cultivated with care. 
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Page 238. — The first man relates kis first actions, kis first semationSt 

his first opinions after the Creation*, 

I remember the moment, replete with joy, amazement and anxiety, 
when I perceived for the first time my singular existence. I neither 
knew what I was, where I was, nor whence I came. I opened my 
eves ; what an increase of sensation ! The light, the celestial vault, 
the verdure of the earth, the transparency of the waters, everything, 
in a word, gave animation to my spirits, and conveyed pleasiures 
which exceed the powers of expression. I at first believed that all 
these objects existed within me, and formed a part of myself. When 
totally aosorbed in this idea, I turned my eyes to the sun : his splen- 
dour overpowered me. I involuntarily shut my eyes, and felt a 
slight degree of pain. During this moment of darkness, I imagined 
that I had lost my whole bein^. Whilst reflecting with grief and 
astonishment upon this great change, I was roused by a variety of 
sounds. The singing of birds, and the murmuring of the breezes, 
formed a concert which excited the most sweet and enchanting emo- 
tions. I listened long, and was convinced that these harmonious 
sounds existed within me. 

Totally occupied with this new species of existence, I had almost 
forgotten the light, though the first part of my being that I had re- 
cognised, when I again, by accident, opened my eyes. What a joy 
to find myself again in possession of so many brilliant objects! 
My pleasure surpassed every former sensation, and suspended, for a 
time, the charming melody of sound. I fixed my eyes on a thousand 
objects ; I soon perceived that I had the power of losing* and of reco- 
vering them, and that I could, at pleasure, destroy and renew this 
beautiful part of my existence ; and although it appeared to me end- 
less in extent, both on account of the numerous effects of light and the 
variety of the colours around me, I fancied that the whole of it was 
contained in a portion of my own being. I now began to see without 
astonishment and hear without anxiety, when a gentle breeze, whose 
freshness I felt, wafted perfumes which produced within me a most 
delightful sensation, and gave me a feeling of self-love. 

Agitated by all these sensations, and by the pleasure emanating 
from so large and beautiful an existence, I suddenly arose, anch felt 
myself transported by the perception of an unknown power. I had 
made but a single step, when the novelty of my situation rendered me 
immoveable. My surprise was extreme. I thought my being fled 
from me; the movement I had made confounded the objects of 

^ The above extract, taken from Buffon's ' Natural History,' contains a 
vivid and fanciful description of the slow and painful process by which human 
bdngs acquire what may be called the use and knowledge <tf their senses. 
The idea, that Adam had to undergo nearly the same discipline, as a little 
diild, before he acquued a knowledge of himself and of that sublime cttM- 
Hon id whidi he was then the sole Imir, is, of course, altogether imi^giBaKyf 
And m&[f^y assumed fox t\\e ^gior^Bie oii2i!L\»to%t\$^\u 
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vision, and ihe whole creation seemed to be in disorder. I raised 
my hand to my head ; I touched my forehead and my eyes, and 1 
felt every part of my body. The hand now appeared to be the prin- 
cipal organ of my existence. The perceptions afforded by this in- 
strument were so distinct and so pei^ect; the pleasures conveyed by 
it were so superior to those of light and sound, that, for some time, 
I attached myself entirely to this substantial part of my being, and 
I perceived that my ideas began to assume a consistence and reality 
which I had not before experienced. Every part of my body, which 
I touched with my hand, reflected the sensation, and produced in 
my mind a double idea. By this exercise I soon learned that the 
faculty of feeling was expanded over every part of my frame ; and I 
began to recognise the limits of my existence, which at first seemed 
to be of an immense extent. I surveyed my body, and 1 judged it 
to be of a size so immense, that all other objects which caught my 
sight, seemed, in comparison, to be only luminous points. For a 
long while, observing with delight my wonderful being, I continued 
to follow my hand with my eyes, and to watch its motions. The 
ideas I was forming of all these objects were both confused and fal- 
lacious. I imagined that the motion of my hand was a kind of fugi- 
tive existence, a mere succession of similar causes ; I brought my 
hand near my eye, it then seemed to be larger than my whole body ; 
for it concealed from my view almost every other object. 

I began to suspect that there was some illusion in the sensation 
conveyed by the eyes. I distinctly perceived that my hand was only 
a small part of my body, and I was unable to compreneud how it had 
increased to a size which appeared so enormously large. I therefore 
resolved to depend for information upon the sense of touch alone, 
which had not hitherto deceived me, and to be on my guard against 
all the other modes of sensation. This precaution was extremely use- 
ful to roe. I again moved forward, and walked with my face turned to- 
wards the heavens, when I struck against a palm-tree; seized with ter- 
ror, I ventured to lay my hand upon the object, and discovered it to be 
a being distinct from myself, because it gave me not, like touching my 
own body, a double sensation. I turned from it with horror, and 
perceived, for the fu-st time, that there was something external, 
something which did not constitute a part of my own existence. 
More agitated by this new discovery than I had been by all that 
preceded, it was with difficulty that I regained confidence ; but, after 
reflecting on the event which had happened, I concluded diat I 
ought to judge concerning external objects in the same manner as 
I nad judged concerning the parts of my body, and that the sense 
of touch alone could ascertain their existence. | resolved, there- 
fore, to touch every object that I saw. I had • desire to touch 
the sun ; I accordingly stretched forth my hands to embrace the 
faori;Eon, but they met in the empty air. Eveir •vperiment I made 
served only to increase my astonishment ; for all Qb|act&«.Y^^^'^^^^ 
be equally near ; and it was not tiVl afl« wa Vn&rai^TfiQRG^^^ ^xwefta^ 
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that I learned to use my eye as a guide to my hand. As the hand 
gave me ideas totally different from the impressions I received by 
the eye, my sensations were contradictory ; the judgments I formed 
were imperfect; and my whole existence was disorder and con- 
fusion. 

As I reflected deeply on the nature of my being, the contradictions I 
had experienced filled me with humility : the more I meditated, the 
more my doubts and difficulties increased. Fatigued with so many 
uncertainties, and with anxious emotions which successively arose in 
my mind, my knees bent, and I soon found myself in a situation of 
repose. This state of tranquillity added fresh force to my senses. I 
was seated under the shade of a beautiful tree. Fruit of a vermilion 
hue hung down, in the form of grapes, within reach of my hand. 
These fruits I gently touched, and, like the fig when arrived at ma- 
turity, they instantly separated from the branch. In laying hold of 
one of them, I imagined I had made a great conquest; and I re- 
joiced in the faculty of containing in my hand an entire being which 
made no part of myself. Its weight, though trifling, seemed to me 
an animated resistance, which I had a pleasure in being able to con- 
quer. I held the fruit near my eyes : I examined its form and its 
colours. A delicious odour allured me to bring it nearer still. It 
happened to be close to my lips, and I inhaled long draughts of its 
perfumes. When entirely filled with the sweetness of its fragrance, 
my mouth opened to exhale it : it reopened to inhale the odour a se- 
cond time ; and I discovered that I had an internal sense of smelling, 
which was more delicate and refined than the one I had previously 
observed. In fine, I tasted the fruit What an exquisiteness of 
savour and novelty of sensation transported me now ! Hitherto I 
had only enjoyed pleasures; but taste gave me an idea of voluptu- 
ousness. The enjoyment was so congenial and intimate, that it con- 
veyed to me the notion of possession of property. I thought that. the 
substance of the fruit had become part of my own, and that I was en- 
dowed with the power of transforming bodies. 

Charmed with this idea of power, and with the pleasures I felt, I 
continued to pull and to eat, and my hand seemM never to tire of 
ministering to my taste. But an agreeable languor gradually over- 
powered my senses ; my limbs grew heavy, and my mind seemed to 
lose its natural activity. I perceived this inaction by the feebleness 
of my thoughts : the dulness of my sensations rounded all external ob- 
jects, and conveyed only weak and ill-defined ideas. At this instant 
my eyes, become useless to me, closed, and my head, losing its na- 
tural support, reclined upon the grass. Ever)'thing now grew dim 
apd disappeared : the train of my ideas was interrupted, and I lost 
the consciousness of my existence. My sleep was profound ; but^ 
having no mode of measuring time, I knew nothing of its duration. 
My awakening appeared to me a second birth : for I only perceived 
that I had ceased to exist. This temporary annihilation gave me an 
jldea of fear, and made me coiioVwdL^ \Xi«X uv) «id&tence was not for 
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ever. Another perplexity arose : I suspected that sleep had robbed 
me of some part of my powers : I tried my different senses, and 
endeavoured to recognise all my former faculties. At this instant 
the sun had finished his course and the light disappeared. Happily 
conscious that I was again in existence, I scarcely perceived that I 
had lost the sense of seeing, and the present obscurity recalled in 
vain the idea of my former sleep. 
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Syntaxe, page 243. — ^. compagnons. ^. qu'on aime k trouver chez 
les enfants. \ toutes les autres. *, se repait trop souvent de chi- 
m^res. *. venir. \ vous viendrez k bout de votre dessein. ^, con- 
soler. '. est n^. •. mSme. *^ ont ^t^ cr6^s pour son usage. ". mar- 
chent au travers. ^. enfanter. ". orner. 

Page 248. — ^ Comment pouvez-vous r^unir. '. Combien. '. Tant 
*, des. ^. Plus un homme a de connaissances, plus il est modeste. 
^. brochure. ^ ^taient bord^s de. K fleuris. '. tous voulaient me 
voir. ^. francaise. ^^ le lieu de la soci^t^. ^^. sans elle. ". k charge. 
^*, sans consolation. ". A vez-vous jamais entendu. ^^ passer. ^^ em- 
bellir. ^^. aller se promener. 

Page 250. — \ bom^ k, ', Mer glaciale. '. la Norw^e, la Su^de, 
le Danemarc et la Russie. \ la Pologne, la Prusse, TAllemagne, la 
Hollande, la Belgique, la France, la Suisse, la Boh^me, la Hongrie, 
les iles Britanniques. ^. TEspagne, le Portugal, Tltalle, la Turquie 
d'£urope. \ des fruits de France et d'Espagne, de I'huile de Provence, 
et de la laine d'Angleterre. ^ Ecosse. ^. demeurer. '. rester. 

Page 251. — ^ once. ^ 6cus. ^ boisseau. \ quintal. ^. gages. 
^ chacun. ^ salaire. ^. pas moins de. 

Page 253. — \ Ne portez-vous pas. '. de Diane. 

Page 254. — \ et de la voir crue et support^e. ^. a fait de cet 
^v^nement. '. stathouder. \ k la place. ^. il faut bien des sidles. 
\ puisse produire. 

Page 255. — ^. se pr^senta. '. aime. \ all^rent. ^. r6sist^rent k 
cette arm^e aguerrie. ^. sont venus. \ fut partag6. '. mettra k la 
voile. ^ jeunes gens suivent.gratuitement les cours. ^. d'avts. 

Page 259.<— ^. une enfant g&t6e. '. bien aises. ^ une r^siers^^^^osv^ 
rete^ue. *. n'^taient que des hommes qmi **fe\aACtL\.^\^>Sfla:e5Nfea* '^ -'«^' 
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river. •. apprendre. ^ au lieu que. ^ dissip4. *. oisif, ^®. diminuer. 
**. en divisant. 

Page 261. — ^. content. '. exempt. \ honteux. "*. sHr, *. Tout- 
Puissant. ^ combl6. ^. aux travaux. ^. Qu'il est glorieux. ^. nuisible. 
'°. avide. **. les uns envers les autres. ^. envers tout le tnonde. 
''. peines. 

Page 262, — *. pupitre. '. pi6destaL '. puits. *. un mille. 

Page 263. — ^. Sois aussi juste qu*. *. ^claire. ^ est rest6. *. plus 
kg6, *. ^tudier. *, n6gociants. ^. quarante ans. ^, n*est pas si beau 
que je I'aurais pens^. '. ne I'^taient. *°. comprendre. ^*. devenir. 
^^. qu*on ne s'y attendait pas. 

Page 268. — ^. se souvenir. ^. devoir. \ pouvoir. ■*. gronder. 
*. d^ranger. *. tromper. ^ le masque. ^ trahir. *. elair de la lune. 
^^, preter. ^^. envoyer. ^. apporter. ^^, laisser. ". je m'abandonne 
k toi. ^^ s'adresser. *^. se souvenir. ^^ se plaindre. 

Page 270. — ^ il ne faut pas qu'elle s'imagine. '. occuper. 

Page 272. — *. On s'occupe trop de, or on pense trop k. \ je serai 
bien aise d'y aller. ^ A propos de. *, j'en ai de bien belles. *. je 
vous en pr^terai un. \ m'est contraire j je m'en abstiendrai. 7. de- 
voir. 8. j'aurai besoin de lui. ^. mettez-y Tadresse. ^®. J'y ajouterai 
un mot. ". s'occuper de. ^. Avez-vous peur de. ^. Oui, j'en ai peur. 

Page 274. — *. galeries de tableaux. *. envoys or exp^di^ les vins. 
*. demand^. ^. un peu, *. se tromper. ^, en peu de temps. '. faire 
des progr^s. ^. Oui, vraiment. K j'ai fait tout le voyage. *®. doua- 
niers. ^^. d^arcad^re or embarcad^re. ". savants. 

Page 277. — ^ de Paros. ^ surtout. *. coloris. \ au-dessous du. 
*. y sont ^ raise. 

Page 278. — ^ tendre. ^. panser. '. Qu*avez-vous? ^ soulager. 
^. malbeureux. 

Same page, 2nd Exercise, — *. apprendre. ^ On m*a dit. '. associ^. 

Page 281. — ^ paitre. K compter. \ s'adresser. ^. m'a pri6 de. 
*. dont j'^^ve Tenfant. ®. sont partis. '. aux caprices de qui nous 
nous soumettons. K bon sens, jugement. *. pour s'apercevoir de. 
^®. qu*on ne pent d^finir. ". vouloir dire. ^. s'^crier. ^, m^me 
ceux, ". s'alt^rer. ^*. t^moigner. ^^ tout ce que, ^'. attendre. 
^*. plus librement. 
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Page 284.— ^ la propret6. K La douceur. ^ vit dans le grand 
monde. \ ce sont-la les marques auxquelles on le reconnatt. ^. Si 
vous vous destinez k, *. lire et relire sans cesse. ^ but. ^. premier. 
». dernier. ">. Ce qui fait. ". fixe, ", vif. ^. la beaut^ et la vari^t^ 
des images. ^*. un je ne sais quoi dans les paroles. ^^. donner. 
^. qu'^ lui seul. ^7, dispense les autres. ^. Qui veut. ^. en usage. 
*. de son prochain. ^. perspectives. ^. aimer (399.). ^. le btau. 
**. jouir de. 

Page 293. — ^ secourir plus volontiers les malheureux. ^. le. '. un 
on dit, *, haut. ^. tout. ^ semble aimer naturellement. ^. assurer. 
®. propres efforts. '. On. *^ non-seulement s'aimer Tun I'autre. 
". s'entr'aider. ^'. bien ^lev6. *^. Ce. ^*. personne comme il faut. 
^*. Qui que ce soit qui le dise, il a raison. ^*. se r^jouit de. *^. Quel- 
qu'un pourrait-il ignorer encore. ^. que Ton doit. ^•. k la longue. 
^. il pent r^ussir ^ se les rendre propres. ^^ aura bien de la peine. 
^. fait. ^, qu'il soit vrai. ^ toute trompeuse qu'elle est, ^. par. 
". pr^cepte. ^. malheureux. ®. auteur. ®. k. 

Page 297. — '. en trainer. '. sanctuaire m^me. '. garant. 

Page 302. — ^. enrie de. '. nourrir. ^. d^truire. \ eboisir. *. ^clater. 
•. temps. '. avoir I'air. ^. venez me parler. *. il. ^®. immuable. 
'^. n'ait pas voulu. 

Page 315. — ^ que. '. Je veux qu'il. '. se porter. 1 II importe. 
•. juste. •. ^ rinstant. '. emmener. '. tout le. *. exiger. '°. m'en 
ait parl6. ". qu'on. ^'. d'en agir ainsi. *^. j'en doute. ". Arrangez 
le tout. **. prononcer. ". venir. ^7. dans votre demande. ^. man- 
quer I'affaire. ". gens de bien. ^. ne pas savoir. ". combat. ^. ^ 
raison de. ®. que je me montrerai. **. Vivre. 

Page 326. — *. entreprendre. '. s'abandonner. ^. 6clairer. *. ren- 
fermer. ^. se dire des injures. ^. aimant. ^. se laver. ^. se suc- 
c^der. ', se rencontrer h. ^, pr^voir. *^ d'aller. ^. me conseiller 
de. **. commettre. **. surprenant. ". mesures. ^*. touchant. ^. re- 
connaitre. ^. trouver. 

Page 337. — *. volont6. *. II ne faut. '. d'un homme de bien. 
^ Jamais homme ne. ^. Que. ®. de parler. ^. se nuire. ^. le parlait, 
il y a deux mois. '. qui n'a point de bon sens. 

Page 343. — \ se proposer de. '. 11 faut ^tudier cette r^gle. ^. se 
conduire bien. '*. au-dessus de. ^ tout. 

Page 349. — ^ que vous d^siriez. •. d«N\eTi^XQk\&\iVK!i%. "^ .^V^ysvsxv^'^. 
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Paoe 890. — ^ je viens d'^tablir. '- une maison de commerce. 
'. pour m'occuper ezclusivement de la commission et de rexp^ditioii. 
'*. reputation intacte. ^. capitaux proportioim^s a mon entreprise, 
sont lea titres que je pr^sente. \ Veuillez me foumir bientot 1 'occa- 
sion de la justifier. ^. Agr6ez, monsieur, Tassurance de ma consi- 
deration distingu^e. ^ faire part ^ sous la raison. ^®. du com- 
merce des productions du pays. ". qui se presenteront. ^. voila 
les titres que nous ofirons k ceux qui voudront nous honorer de leur 
confiance. ^. d'ordre et pour compte. ". charge. ^•. connaisse- 
ment. ^^ vous vous arrangerez pour. ^. un pareil envoi. ". dans 
le temps. ^. et dont vous nous commettez I'assurance. ^. Nous 
ferons de mSme. 

Notices biograpuiques, page 392. — CorneiUe, — '. c^lebre. ^. les 
tendres. ^. 61ans. ^ dont il nous a trac6 le tableau. '. restera tou- 
jours au. 

Racine, — ^. se perfectionna le goiit d'apres. ^. peint. '. pure et 
pleine de graces. ^. de similarity*. ^. si. ^ on lui donne. ^ dis- 
pute. K soutenu. '. de. ^°. quelques-unes d'entr'elles sont. 

Holier e. — '. ouvrages. *. passa. '. tant. *. qu'en. *. bornes. 
^. et qu'il contrefaisait le mort. 

La Fontaine, — ^ d'un commun accord. \ pleines de. ^. il avait 
Tesprit absent, or il ^tait distrait. ^. h. tel point. ^ choisir. 

Boileau. — ^. k I'^gard de la. '. lui firent une. *. aura vieilli. 

Crebillon. — ^. il se fraya une nouvelle carri^re. 

Destouckes. — ^. ^crivain est fort iuf(&rieur k, ^. au piquant. ^. on 
la considere. 

Rollin. — ^ fit fleurir les lettres. 

MarmontcL — ^ la Pharsale de Lucain. '. ayant ^t^ 61u. \ ne 
vieillit jamais. 

Thomas. — ^. divers. 

La Harpe, — ^, po6sies reraport^rent. '. Quint. 

VoUaire.^-^. donna. ^ subtilit^. ^ &ge mitr. ^. savamment 
d^velopp^es. ^. enchatna. ^ k laquelle on s'abandonne en. 
^. le Tasse, I'Arioste, Hom^re et Virgile. 

La Bruyere. — *. d6velopp6. *. Theopbraste. '. traces. 

Fenelon. — ^. lui a fait. *. anim6. 

Florian. — \ d'en recommander la lecture. ^. fort. 

Montesquieu. — ^ aurait dd plutdt 6tre intitule. '. la decadence. 

^ Similarity {iitxmt didactique). Qoalite des choses similaires. — Com- 
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METHODE D'ENSEIGNEMENT. 



Nous repeterons d'abord ce que nous avons deja dit en fait de systeme : 
c*est que tout professeur qui a des lumieres, du raisonnement et du gout salt 
se creer un systeme a lui convenablement approprie a la tournure de son 
esprit et aux intelligences qu*il dirige. Les observations suivantes ne seront 
done pas offertes a nos confreres comme rdglemenis de la marche a suivre, 
mais seulement comme le resume de ce que nous avons eu en vue dans la 
composition de cet ouvrage. 

1" degre. 

Prononciation d*apres la metbode d'enseignement simul- 
tane*, et exercices a haute voix tels qu'ils soDt indiques a la 
page 21. 

" The pupils simultaneously imitate the sounds and articulations after the 
Instructor, perseveringly re-echoing the pronunciation, and by continued 
repetition produce a perfect and exact imitation of the original accent." 
Rxp£RT0iRB LnTKRAiREy Preface. — *' It is of the utmost importance that 
the following directions should be attended to : 1st. A short interval or 
pause must take place between the voices of the Teacher and the Scholars, 
in order to allow time for the former to make a due impression on the ears 
of the latter. 2ndly, The Scholars must all repeat, at the same time, or 
simultaneously y the sounds uttered by the Teacher ; thus forming with each 



* On sait que la m^thode d'enseignement simultane consiste a diviser, 
d*apres leur degr^ d'instruction, tons les ^eves en plusieurs classes, et a 
faire lire, traduire et analyser ensemble tons ceux d'une meme classe, de 
telle sorte qae chaque eleve profite de la le^on donn^ a chacun des autires. 

Quoique le materiel d'enseignement simoltane soit connu de tons les 
professeurs, il ne sera peut-etre pas inutile d'en fsire le releve. 1" Une 
salle exduswement d^vou^ a I'^tude du fran^ais. 2? Des tables perc^ 
de trous pour recevoir des encriers de plomb et dispose parallelement a 
Testrade du maitre, de maniere que les deves aient tons le visage toum^ 
vers lui. 3° Attache li la muraiUe pres de Testrade, im grand tableau noir 
en sapin ou en ardoise, de 1 metre 60 centimetres li 2 metres de largeur, 
sur 1 metre a 1 metre 50 centimetres de hauteur. Le maitre y ^crira arec 
de la craie le corrige des themes et autres explications. Les Seves y ^cri- 
ront aussi dans les exercices d'orthographe et de syntaxe. 4^ Un registre 
dans lequel seront inscrits les noms des ^eves, leur classification et la place 
que chacun d'eux occupera a la fin de chaque le^on. Le relev^ des places 
pourra se fiiire toos les trimestres ou tons les semestres ainsi o^si'iL «s$^r&- 
tieudra. 
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particular voice, one general sound. SvcUy. The Scholars should not strain 
their voices in order to speak very loud, as they would thereby injure the 
pronunciation, fatigue their lungs, and become noisy, which is particularly 
repugnant to this system of tuition, as it is grounded on extreme attentioD, 
regularity, precision and uniformity. Sounds tolerably loud will therefore 
lead to the best articulation.'' — Dufief. 

Ceuxquivoudront appr^cier toute Tutilit^ de renseignement 
simultane, feront bien de consulter les ouvrages de Desalles, 
inventeur de la ni6thode telle qu'elle existe en France et en 
Allemagne, et surtout rexccllent trait6 de Dufief, Nature 
displayed in tier mode of teaching language to man. 

Les Aleves apprendrout et r^peteront le Vocabulairey page 
25. On aura grand soin pourtant de ne leur pr6senter que des 
noms de lieux et de choses d leur portie ; lis pourront nommer 
les di verses parties de Thabitation (page 27), celles de leur 
habiilement (page 29), les objets places devant leurs yeux, etc. 

" Cette m^thode,'' dit Julien de Paris, " est seule capable d'enseigner les 
noms de choses. Y a-t-il rien de plus absurde que de donner aux com- 
men9ants de longues hstes de noms, d'adjectifs, etc., dont ils n'ont pas la 
moindre idee ? £st-il possible qu'ils retiennent le nom d'une chose qui 
u'existe pas dans leur esprit ? Je me rappelle qu'un jour, suivaut Tan- 
cienne mcthode, j'interrogeais les ^^ves ; un des plus jeunes me traduisit, 
libro apertOf le mot pine-apple, ananas : dans le courant de la meme 
le^on, je demandai le m6rae root au m^me ^leve ; 11 1'avait oublie. C'etait 
tout naturel, le pauvre enfant me repondit apple, pomme ; il avait Tidee 
de I'objet repr^sente par le dernier mot, mais n'ayant jamais vu d^ananas, 
la chose n'existait pas dans son esprit, et il lui etait done impossible de 
retenir le mot qui en ^tait le signe.'' 

2® degri. 

Analyse des phrases Clemen taires et des exerciees mnemo- 
niques de la grammaire. Composition des themes (page SS). 
Les el eves apprendront ces thdmes par cceur aprds les avoir 
corrig^s. Etude des verbes (voyez la note 146, page 93). 

'* II existe des enfants dont la memoire est si pen exercee, qu'ils semblent 
dans le commencement ne pouvoir rien apprendre ; ceux-ci meritent les 
plus grandes precautions. En cherchant a developper leur memoire par 
des exerciees forces, on n'obtiendrait aucun resultat favorable. C'est en 
allant lentement d'abord, en les consolant par des esperances et par lei 
nombreux exemples qu'on pent leur mettre sous les yeux, qu'on soutient 
leur courage, et qu'iusensiblement on les conduit a apprendre et a retenir 
tout aussi bien, et souvent mieux, que ceux qu*ils craignaient de ne pouvoir 
atteindre. On ne doit jamais croire gtCun errant fCa pas de m^oire ; 
toils les hommes ont de la memoire, II ne faut pas confondre Isifaculie de 
retenir avec Vexercice de cette faculty. Allez lentement, mais allez tou- 
joiirs, et ie succes est aas\xre." — Mcthode de iKcoTox. 
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3* degri. 

Traduction, comme s'ensuit : 

Dieter une phrase fran9aise, d*abord tres-courte, roulant sur 
des noms et adjectifs, puis sur des noms, adjectifs et verbes, 
etc., compos^e autant que possible de mots connus de Televe 
(voyez la page 243). II repetera cette phrase correctement, 
et aussitot en dira la traduction. Apres avoir corrig6 cette 
traduction on fera Tanalyse grammaticale du fran9ab, et si 
Televe a appris la langue latine on lui fera remarquer les rap- 
ports qui existent entre cette langue mere et Fidiome fran^ais. 
On pourra meme choisir des phrases d'une analogic marquante. 

Par exemple, on prendra poor dictee un extrait de la traduction des 
Commentaires de C^sar : Toute la GatUe est diviseeen trois parties, Gallia 
est omnis divisa in partes tres ; en substituant Tola Gallia est divisa in 
tres partes, on indiquera les Mts principaux de I'^tymologie, de Tortho- 
graphe et de la syntaxe. 

4® degre. 

Pen a peu arriveront les traductions regulidres d'auteurs 
(voyez la page 238). On dira aux Aleves la signification des 
mots, pour eviter la perte de temps et les meprises. 

Les eleves remettront le lendemain en fran^ais leurs tra- 
ductions anglaises de la veille. On leur fera soigneusement 
comparer leur fran^ais a celui de Tauteur, et trouver d'eux- 
memes les differences. 

5® degre. 

Etude rigoureuse de la granimaire, et exercices qu'elle in- 
dique. Analyse de p6riodes fran^aises, en definissant toutes 
les especes de mots. 

EXEIilPLB. 

Heritiers des siecles qui nous pr^edent, nous devons etre plus riches 
des biens de Tesprit. 

Metiers, Adjectif masculin pluriel qui qualifie not<«,.pluriel par s. 

des .... Pour de les, article compost pluriel des deux genres, qui deter- 
mine siecles. 

siecles, . Substantif commun masculin pluriel qui nomme une chose et 
convient a plusieurs ; pluriel forme par s ; complement de la 
preposition de dans des. 

qui .... Pronom relatif qui rappelle I'idee du nom siecles ; determinatifi 
parce qu'il sert a determiner positivement le sens du nom 
siecles, sujet du verbe suivant precedent, parce que c'est le 
principe de Taction de ce verbe. 

nous . . . Pronom personnel, premiere personne plnrielle, complement direct 
de precedent, parce que c*est Tobjet immediat deV^a^^^^^ 
ce verbe. 
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preeident, Verbe prMdeTf transitif parce qu'U exprime une action qui 
tombe directement but un objet : 1**^ conjugaison a cause de 
rinfinitif en er; 3* personne plurielle a cause du sujet quit au 
pr^nt de Tindicatif parce qu'il designe positivement une 
chose pr^nte ; temps simple, parce qu'il est sans anxiiiaire ; 
temps d^ve du partidpe present en changeant ant en eni 
(196.). 

nous . . . Pronom personnel, 1**^ personne plurielle sujet du verbe devotu. 

dewmt., Verbe devoir, transitif parce quMl marque une action, etc.; 
3* conjugaison k cause de Tinl en otr : 1**'* pers. plur. a cause 
du sujet nou$ : au pr^ ind., parce qu'on affirme i>08itivement 
une chose presente, temps simple parce que etc ; derive du 
participe present, en changeant ant en ons, 

iire . . . Verbe substantif qui a£Srme la convenance de I'attribut riehet 
avec le sujet nous ; au pr^nt de Vinfinitif parce qu'il desigoe 
une chose en g^n^ral, et qu'il depend d'lm autre verbe. 

phu riches. Adjectif m. plur. qui qualifie nous : an comparatif de supe- 
riority parce qu'il nuurque une superiority de quality ; pluriel 
form^ par s. 

des .... Pour de les, art. compose plur. qui d^rmine le substantif biens. 

biens. . . Subst. commun masc. plur. qui nomme une chose et convient a 
plusieurs : plur. form^ par s, complement de la prep, de dans 
des, 

de . , . , Preposition qui marque un rapport de propriety entre biens et 
esprit, 

V Pour le article simple masculin slngulier qui determine esprit. 

esprit . • Subst. commun m. s. qui nomme une chose et convient a plusieurs ; 
complement de la prep, de, parce qu'il en depend. 

6® degrL 
Versions de poetes, que Ton remettra toujours en fran^ais. 

7^ degrL 
Lecture ou recits ^ haute voix et declamation. 

*•* Recitations proceeding £rom the master and repeated by the student 
rapidly inculcate the accent upon the ear, provided the meaning of the 
recited or spoken language reach the mind by sounds only. To ascertain 
this, I generally have recourse to the learner's rix>A voce translation of the 
sentences as I utter them ; careful, at the same time, that the books con- 
taining the original remain closed. By this plan the pupil is compelled ' 
to listen with the greatest attention, and he thereby acquires the under- 
standing of the oral language, in aU its varieties of intonation, with the 
greatest correctness and the utmost facility.'' — Repertoire litt^aire, Pr^- 
face, p. ix. 

8® deffrd. 

Conversation en fran^ais. " Quelques soins," dit un auteur 
c61^bre, *^ qu'on apporte pour entendre une langue, il faut 
qu*un usage constant et vmiToxmfc e-owcoure avec les rdgles." 
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Get usage n*est autre chose que la conversation. C*est la partie 
la plus importante de Tenseignement, elle offre pour Teduca- 
tion des avantages immenses. ^' L'obligation de se faire enten- 
dre," dit Nicole, " fait faire un effort a Tesprit : la presence d*un 
auditeur Texcite; il agit plus vivement et plus agreablement 
La presence d'un autre fournit des pens^es ; elle les soutient. 
L'esprit se forme plus par Tentretien que par toute autre chose. 
On oublie ce qu'on lit ; on ne le sait que quand on Ta dit." 

Comme cette partie de I'enseignement oftre quelques difficultes quand U 
s'agit d'une classe nombreuse, nous croyons bien faire de rapporter ici un 
extrait des R^glementa adopt^s dans une des plus celebres societds litte- 
raires de Londres. Ces reglements indiquent la marche a suivre, et 
pourront servir de module. 

Extrait dea atatuts constitutifs de la classe de Conversation /rangaise 
de V Institution scientifique et litteraire de la Cit^de Londres, 

1° La classe est fondee pour T^tude de la conversation fran9aise. Elle 
s'attache principalement a resoudre les difficultes de Hdiome fi:%n9ais. 

2° Les stances sont hebdomadaires ; elles ont lieu le — a — heures. 

3° A Touverture de la stance, le directeur de la classe ou un des mem- 
bres occupe le fauteuil et indique le sujet de la discussion. 

4^ Chacun prend la parole dans Tordre de Tappel du directeur de la 
classe. 

5° Le directeur de la classe indique k la fin de chaque stance le sujet de 
la discussion pour la stance suivante, et il le rappelle a Touverture de cette 
stance. 

6° Quand la discussion est ferm^, le president pose les questions et les 
met aux voix. 

7° Tout membre pent demander la parole snr la position de la question. 

8^ Quand la cl6ture est demand^e par un membre, et appuyee par deux 
autreSy elle doit etre mise aux voix. Cependant si quelque membre qui n'a 
pas encore pris part a la discussion demande la parole pour ^mettre des 
arguments nouveaux, il est entendu. 

9° Toutes les questions adress^es a la classe sont enregistrees et nume- 
rotees. Elles sont discut^es a tour de r6le» a moins que la classe, pour un 
motif particulier, ne le decide autrement en faveur d'une ou de plusieurs 
questions. 

Les sujets de conversation se rapportent g^neralement aux Etudes des 
eleves ; tels que la litt^rature, comprenant la grammaire, les langues, la 
po^sie et Thistoire. Les sciences et les arts, Pindustrie et le commerce 
offrent continuellement des questions li resoudre et de nouvelles decou- 
vertes a d^velopper. 

9* degrd. 

Composition fran^aise, ou amplifications sur un sujet donn6. 
Tons ceux qui ont approfondi Tenseignement savent qu'il n*y 
a rien de plus propre a former Fesprit des Aleves «^\. ^ V'ivix 
donner une connaissance solide d*\iueWi^\k^ c^^ ^^Vssix Ssist^ 
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^crire d'abord des reflexions gen6rales sur les lectures qu'ils 
ont faites, et eDsuite des compositions r^gulieres sur des sujets 
donn6s. Nous terminerons nos remarques en citant quelques- 
uns des sujets dont on pourra se servir en consid6rant toutefois 
Teducation et le gout des 61dves. 

Sujets de compositions ou d'ampUfications. 

La foi. L'esp^rance. La charity. 

La religion. La reconnaissance. L'amitie. 

Bienfaits de la paix et inalheurs de la guerre. 

H^ritiers des siecles qui nous pr^edent, en sommes-nous plus riches 
des biens de Tesprit ? 

Les lumieres sont>elles un bien pour les peuples ? Ont-elles con- 
tribue a leur bonheur ? 

Inventions modemes : effet des machines a vapeur. 

De rimprimerie et des effets qu'elle a produits. 

Voyages imaginaires : de Paris a Jerusalem, de Londres a St. Peters- 
bourg, etc. 

L'instruction est preferable aux richesses. 

Utility des langues. 

Utility de la science. 

Utility des beaux-arts. 

Utility des metiers. 

Utility de Tindustrie et du commerce. 

Utility de la navigation. 

Ndcessite de I'cducation. 

La sagesse de Dieu se voit dans ses ouvrages. 

Aide-toi, le ciel t'aidera. 

Le pouvoir de la conscience. 

L'emploi du temps. 

Vertu malheiu-euse triomphant du crime par une heroique con- 
stance. 

Fslcheux effets de rintemp^rance. 

Impr^voyance de Thomme. 

L'exemple vaut mieux que le pr^cepte. 

Quels sont les plus grands historiens ? etc. etc. 

THE END. 
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REPERTOIRE LITTERAIRE; 



OR 



CHOICE SELECTIONS IN PROSE FROM THE BEST FRENCH 

AUTHORS ; 

With Biographical Sketches, and Historical, Geographical 
and Grammatical Ajinotations. 



IL 
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LEgONS ET MODELES 



DE 



POESIE FRANCAISE; 

OR, CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST FRENCH 

POETS, 

ARhANGCD IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, FROM THE NINTH CENTURY TO 

THE PRESKNT DAY : WITH 

A TREATISE ON FRENCH VERSIFICATION, 

AND HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, UTERARY AND 
GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. 



An abstract of the contents of the above compilalions arranged 

in chronological order. 



REPERTOIRE LITTERAIRE. 



LE90NS ET MODULES DE 
POESIE FRAN9AISE. 

Poetry. 



Prose. 

NINTH CENTURY. 

Serment de Louis, roi de Germanie. I Vers franciques rim^s. 
Serment des seigneurs fran9ais. | 

[Philolo^cal remarks on the origin of tbe French langna^ : Langue cettiqus , 
tanguet du moyen age, langue romane, etc] 
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REPERTOIRE LITTERAIRE. 

Prate. 



LE9ONS ET MODELES DE 

POESIE FRAN9AISE. 

Poetry, 



TENTH CENTURY. 

Extrait d'une traduction da symbole I Vers en langtte romime txtH d'liA 
de saint Athanaae. | maniucrit. 

ELEVENTH CENTURY. 



[The langue ePoc iLangue de$ trovba- 
DOUHs), dnd the langue dTon. {hangut 
de» TRomrERRs), compared.] 



Extrait des quatre livres des Rois, 
tir^ d'un manuscrit de la Biblio- 
theque royale de Paris. 

TWELFTH CENTURY. 

Extrait de I'ExpKcation du Pater, i Extrait des chansons da ChAtelain 
Maurice db Sully. | db Coucy. 

THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 



Extrait de la Vie de Louis IX. Join 

-VILLB^ 



Extrait du Roman de la Rose. Jean 

DE MeuNO et GUILLAUMB DE 

L0BBI8. 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

Extrait des Chroniques de Fnois- I Christine de Pis an. Diets mo- 
SART. I raux h, son fils. 

' FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Extrait de THistoire de Louis XI. i Clotilde de Surville. VerseletSi 
Philippe de Cominbs* | 

SIXTEENTH CENTURV. 



Extraits de Jean Calvin, de Mon- 
taigne, de Rabklais (Vie ines- 
timable du grand Garaantuat pere 
de Pantagruei)t de Martin du 
Bellay, du Loyal servitbur 
(Histoire du Cheralier Bayard), 



Clement Marot. E]Hf?ramme. 
PoAies diversee de Francois I*', 
de Joachim du Bellat, de Ron- 
sard, de Charles IX, de Marie 
Stuart, etc. — Extrait de la Satire 
M^nipp^. Passbrat. 



etc. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Po^es diverses de Malherbe et 



MORCEAUX RELIGIEUX. 

Extraits de Pascal, de Bossust, 
de Fknelon, de Massillon, et 
de Saurin (le Boesuet de la chaire 
protestante). 

MISTOIREi 

Kxtiaits de \Iezeray. Lettres de 
Madame de S^vione, etc. 



Frnelon. 
Crete. 



ROMAN. 

Telemaque dans Hie de 



de Racan. 

POESIE DRAMA TIQUE. 

PiURRB Cornbillb. Fragments da 
Cid, d*Ht>raee et de Cirma4 — Ra^ 
CINE. Fragments de Britanmcut, 
de Mithr^atet d^IphigAdei de 
Phidr'e, d'Jthalie et d' Esther. 

COMl^DiE. 

Racine. Les Plaideurs. — MoLiiRB« 
Fragments du Misanthrope, des 
Femmes savantes, du Tartt^ffe, et 
d*Jtnphitryon. 
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REPERTOIRE LITTERAIRE. 
Prose, 

COMEDIE. 

MoLiiRB. Fragments de VAvaret 
du Bourgeois gentiUiomme, des 
Fourberies de Scapin, du Malade 
imaginairef des Pricieuses ridi- 
culest etc. etc 

EJtTRAlTS DIVERS. 

Larochefoucauld. Maximei(. — 
La Bauyere. Caracteres. 



LE9ONS ET MODELES DE 

POESIE FRAN9AISE. 

Poetry, 

POESIE DIDACTIQUE. 
BuiLEAU. L'Art poetique. 

SATIRES ET EPITRES. 

BoiLBAU. Satire deVhomme, Epitre 
a Louis XIV. 

FABLES. 

La Fontaine {Trente-sept des plus 
belles fables de). 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



EXTRAITS DIVERS. 

Le Sage. Gil Bias. — Voltaire* 
Histoire de Charles XII ; Siecle de 
Louis XIV. — Thomas. Eloges. 
— BuFPON. Histoire naturelle. 
— Bbrnardin de St.-Pierre. 
Etudede la nature; PauletVirginiet 
— Lacbpede. Histoire naturelle. 
— RoLLiN. Traite des etudes. — 
MoNTEsauiEu* Esprit des Lois. 
— Barth^lkmy. Voyage dujeune 
Anacharsis. — Marmontel. Les 
Incas; Belisaire. — Florian. Guil- 
laume Tell. — Bailly. A8trono-> 
mie, etc. 



POESIE EPIQUE. 

Voltaire. Fragments de la Hen* 
riade. — Dblillb. Fragments du 
Paradis perdUf etc. 



POESIES DIVERSES. 

Florian {DLv des plus belles fables 
de). — Louis Racine. La Re- 
ligion.-— -Gilbert. Adieux. — An- 
DRiEux. Le Meunier de Sans- 
Souci. — CuiNiER. Charles IX. — 
Voltaire. Mahomet; M^pe* 
— tlEGNARD. Le Joueur. 



NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



HISTOIRE DE FRANCE*. 

^xtraits des oeuvres deMARCHANOY, 
de Chateaubriand, de Madame 
de, Stabl, de Peyronnet, d'AN- 
auBTiL, de SiSBiONDiy de Baran- 
te, de Victor Hugo, de Tissor, 
d' Alfred db Vigny, de Sain- 
TiNB, de Frayssinous, de Villb- 
ICAiNi de MiGNBT, de Thiers, 
de Bonaparte, de Norvins, de 

SaLVANDY, d'AlBXANDRE Du- 

MAS, de Gozlan, d'Aixi-MAR- 
tiN, de Jules Janin, etc. etc. 



POESIES DIVERSES. 

De Lamartinb. Hymne de ren<> 
fant ^ son r^veil; Le Chretien 
mourant; La mort de Socrate; 
L'jEiutomne, etc. — ^Victor Hugo* 
Priere pour tons ; Lui (Napol^n), 
etc. — CasimirDblavignb. Frag- 
ment de L'Ecole des Vieillvds, 
eomidie, 

A. DB Bbauchesne. L'^lier (on 
Fenfance de Napoleon Bonaparte). 
3fa<{(tm« Perribr. Stances^ ma 
fille. Afdulam^ Tastu. Le dernier 
jour de Fann^. Imitation de 
Shakespeare. 

* Les pieces relatWes & Phistoire de France, mises en ordre dironolo|^qae,M>nt 
feuities d*ane lAnt dta RoU de France contenaat la date de Unr avtoeinent, l€ 
tominaii'e des (poqaes* etc 
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RiPEItTOIRE LITTfiRAIRE. 



ExtraiU dca ceiivreB d'ALiBERT, ile 
BisauiN, de Madame Cottih, de 
CnriEB, de Uadamt Gcizot, de 
il/aiJanu<IeUiNl.i8,deXAViiKDB 
Maibthe, de I'AbM lU la Mb.v. 
NMB, de SioiiB, de UaJame 
SmsT, du Barm dt tain (Vo- 
yage de Pulycl^ie), etc. etc. 



I.E9ONB ET MODELES D£ 
FOBSIB PRAN9Alas. 

Poelry. 

PoisiES DIVERSES. 

BiKAirdBR. Le> Aoaesqiiifilent.- 

PicHAT. Lfonidas aux iroid cent 

SpBTtiBtea. 

LeTnlttda Virt(Jtnataii franfaUt 



HI. 
Third EdilioH. l2mo, 2*. Gd. 

MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE; 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY INDEX OF 

TEIR MOST RliCUKRENT WORDS IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

SUCH AS ARTICLES, PRONOUNS, THE INVARIABLE PARTS 

OF SPEECH, KTO. 




ticulationi, the brerities, the connecting linkB, m aiticlea, some pronouna, 
advertM, coajunctiona, and prepoaitiona, etc. To all who liave felt these 
ilifficultiet in French, we recommend the AfamwK'yniob^i^t. of which the 
foilowing i< a specimen : 

" ' Chbi.— General tranBlatioa; — tt, to, in the house of, among. Ety- 
mology: — from the Latin cam (habitation, honie) ; Italian, com; old 
Frendi (biBtorically), caial, chmat, chtml, cheteau, cheial, chbz. Analysis 
and eiaroplBi : — Je dine cAei jnoi — I liine at home ; i. e. at the houm ot 
hBvw of me.' " — Allai. 

IV. 

A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF FRENCH VERBS. 

PrW«4 im OM tlwet , VTict 6(L 



